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A MONG the conditibns of the peac e granted to the Car- 

thagin^hs-| thej 5 e# 4 s,-one.MrhicEdmporteditihat they 
Ihould reftore tql Malinifla\ .alj^thleBterritori es , and', pities he 
poffefled: before the war; and further, Spipio.j:t6" leeward the 
seal and fideijty ^ich that monarch?had/fhpwin'v^hh regard 
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Syphax 4ndMi 
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jefts of Syphax were called'Mafaefuji, and their capital was 
Cirtha. , Th'ofe of Mafiniflarwefe the '’Maflyli'.'s ..but' both 

i \" ‘ • \ v *; * ^ ; * ' . i 

thefe nations are better known by the nam.e.of NumidianSj 
which was cpniibpn fb. thera* Their principalftfength cpn-j 
filled in their; cavalry.: They always rid :withoutfaddleSi 

and fome even without.bridl'esvwhenceVirgil ^allied:them 
Numidcc infrceni, 

b In the beginning of thefePondPunic War* Syphax iiding 
with the Romans* Gala* the .father, of MalrniiTa*; to check 
the career of fo powerful a neighbour* thought it his interelt 
to join the Carthaginians, and accordingly fent out againft ' 
Syphax a powerful army under the conduit of his 1'on, at 
that time but fqVenteen years of age. Syphax being over- 
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HISTORY OF THE 

come in.a battle, in which it is faid he loft thirty thoufand 
men, efcaped into Mauritania. However the lace oi things 
was afterwards greatly changed. 

c MafinifTa, after his father’s death, was often reduced to 
the brink of ruin; being driven from his kingdom by an 
ufurper; purfued warmly by Syphax ; in danger every 
inftant of falling into the hands of his enemies; deftitute oi 
forces, money, and almoft all things. He was at that time 
in alliance with the Romans, and the friend oi Scipio, with 
whom he had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes 
would not permit him to bring great fuccours to that general. 
When Lselius arrived in Africa, MafinifTa joined him with 
a few horfe, and from that time was attached inviolably to 
the Roman intereft. 4 Syphax, on the contrary, having 
married the famous Sophonifba, daughter ol Afdrubal, 
went over to the Carthaginians. 

c The fate of thefe two princes now changed once for all* 
Syphax loft a great battle, and was taken alive by the enemy. 
MafinifTa, the viftor, befieged Cirtha, his capital, arid took 
it. But he met with a greater danger in that city than he 
had faced in the field; and this was Sophonilba, whofe 
charms and endearments he was unable to refill. To fecure 
this princefs to himfelf, he married her; but a few days after, 
he was obliged to fend her a dole of poifon, as her nuptial 
prefent; this being the only way left him to keep his pro- 
mi fe with his queen, and preferve her from the power of 
the Romans. 

This was a confiderablc error in itfelf, and which muft 
ncceftarily difoblige a nation that was To jealous of its au¬ 
thority: but this young prince repaired it glorioufly by the 
fignal fcrviccs he afterwards did Scipio. { We obfervedi that 
after the defeat and capture of Syphax, the dominions of this 
prince were beftowed upon him; and that the Carthagini¬ 
ans were forced to reftore all he pofTefted before. This 
gave rife to the divifions we are now going to relate. 

s A territory fitualed towards the fea-fide, near the lefiei 
Syrtis, was the fubjeft of thefe contcfts. The country wa 


c Liv. 1. xxxtx. n. £9—3^ 
f Idem, i. xxx. n, u, 
t Uv, I, xxxiv. n. 6z. 


4 Ibid. I. xxix, n. 23. 
i ibid. n. 
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very rich, and the foil extremely fruitful, a proof ot which 
is, that the city of Leptis (only) which belonged to that ter¬ 
ritory, paid daily a talent to the Carthaginians, by 'way of 
tribute. Mafiniffa had feized part of this territory. Kach fide 
difpatched deputies to Rome, to plead the caufe oi their Ri¬ 
pen ors before the fenafe. This alfembly thought propel to 
fend Scipio Africanus, with two other commiflioneis, to 
examine the controverfv upon the {pot. Howcvei, the\ 
returned without coming to any refolutton, and left the bu- 
finefs in the fame uncertain {fate in which they had found it* 
Poflibly they had atled in this manner by order of the lenate, 
and had received private mil ructions to favour Mafiniffa, 
who was then poflefled ot the diUriel m quell 1011. 

h Ten vears after new coinmiffioners having been ap- 
pointed to examine the fame affair, they acted as the former a. R om 
had done, and left the whole affair undetermined. 

» After the like diflance ot time, the Carthaginians again 
brought their complaint to the lenate, but with greater im¬ 
portunity than before. They reprefented, that befides the 
lands at fir ft conteflcd, Mafiniffa had, during the two pre¬ 
ceding years, difpolfelfed them of upwards ot feventy towns 
and caftles, That their hands were bound up by the article 
of the laft treaty, which forbad their making war upon any 
of the allies of the Romans ; that they could no longer bear 
the infolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that prince: that 
they were deputed to Rome with three requefts (which they 
deli red might be immediately complied with) viz. either to 
<Tct outers to have the affair examined and decided by the 

O - 

fenate: or, fccondly, that they might he permitted to repel 
force by force, and delcnd themfelves by arms; or bill ly, that, 
if favour was to prevail over jullice, they then entreated the 
Romans to fpccify, once lor all, which of the Carthagi¬ 
nian lands they were defirous Ihould be veiled in Mafmill.i, 
that they, by this means might hereafter know what they had 
to depend on; and that the Roman people would have lame 
regard to them, at a time that this prince let no othn bounds 
to his prctenfious, hut his inlatiable avarice. The deputies 
concluded with bcfceching the Romans, that if the Carthagi¬ 
nians had been guilty of any crimes (with regud to themj 


A. M, 

3 * 33 - 
A. Rom* 

577* 


k Liv. 1, xl. n. 17. 
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fince the conclufion of the laft peace, that they themfelves 
would punifh them for it; and not give them to the wild 
caprice of a prince, by whom their liberties were made pre¬ 
carious, and their lives infupportable. After ending their 
fpeech, being pierced with griet, they tell proftrate upon the 
earth, and burft into tears; a fpefitacle that moved all who 
were prefent to compaflion, and raifed a violent hatred 
againft Mafinifla. Gulufla his foil, who was then prelent, 
beingafked what he had to reply; he anfwered, that his fa¬ 
ther had not given him any inftru&ions, not knowing that 
any thing would be laid to his charge. He only defired the 
fenate to refleft, that the circumftance which drew all this 
hatred upon him from the Carthaginians, was, the invio¬ 
lable fidelity with which he had always been attached to 
them. The fenate, after hearing both fides, anfwered, that 
they were inclined to do juftice to that party to whom it was 
due : that Gulufla fhould fet out immediately with their or¬ 
ders to his father, who was thereby commanded to (end 
deputies with thofe of Carthage: that they would do all 
that lay in their power to ferve him, but not to the pre¬ 
judice of the Carthaginians: that it was but juft the ancient 
limits fhould be preferved; and that it was far from being the 
intention of the Romans, to have the Carthaginians dif- 
pofleffed, during the peace, of thofe territories and cities 
which had been left them by the treaty. The deputies ol 
both powers were then difinilfcd with the ufual prelents. 

k But all thefe afllminccs were but mere words. It is 
plain that the Romans did not once endeavour to fatisiy the 
Carthaginians, or do them the leail juftice; and that they 
fpun out the bufinefs, on purpofe to give Mafinifla an 
opportunity to eltablifh in his ufurpalion, and weaken his 
enemies* 

1 A new deputation was fpnt to examine the affair upon 
the fpot, and Cato was one of the commiflioners. On their 
arrival, they alked the parties if they were willing to abide 
by their determination, Mafinifla readily complied. The 
Caithaginians, anfwered, that they had fixed a rule to which 
they adhered, and that this was the treaty which had been 
concluded by Scipio, and defired that their caulc might 


k Poiyb. p. 


1 App. de bell. Pun, p. 37. 
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foe examined with all poffible rigour. They therefore could 
not come to any decifion. The deputies vifited all the 
country, and found it in a very good condition, efpecialiy 
the city of Cartilage : and they were furprifed to fee it, after 
being involved in fuch a calamity, again raifed to fo exalted 
a pitch of power and grandeur. The fenate was told of 
this, immediately on the return of the deputies; and de¬ 
clared Rome could never be in fafety, fo long as Carthage 
fhould fubfijft. From this time, whatever affair was de¬ 
bated in the fenate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, I conclude that Carthage ought to be dejlroytd . 
This grave fenatordid not give himfelf the trouble to prove, 
that bare jealoufy of the growing power of a neighbouring 
Rate is a warrant fufficient for deffroying a city contrary 
to the faith of treaties. But Scipio Nafica was of opinion, 
that the ruin of this city would draw alter it that of their 
commonwealth; becaufe that the Romans, having then no 
rival to fear, would quit the ancient feverity of their man¬ 
ners, and abandon themfeIves to luxury and pleafures, the 
never failing fubverters of the moll flouri/hing empires. 

m In the mean time diyifions broke out in Carthage. The 
popular faftion, being now become fuperior to that of the 
grandees and fenators, lent forty citizens into banilhmcnt; 
and bound the people by an oath, never to fuffer the lead 
mention to be made of recalling tliofc exiles. They with¬ 


drew to the court of Mafmiffa, who difpatched Guluffa and 
Mi lip fa, his two fons, to Carthage, to folicit their return. 
However, the gates of the city were Unit againft them, and 
one ol them was clofely purfued by Hamilcar, one of the 
generals of the republic. This gave occafion to a new war, 
and accordingly armies were levied on both fides. A bixiOc 
was fought; and the younger Scipio, who afterwards ruined 
Cartilage, was fpc&alor of it. He had been font from I..,. 
cullus in Spain, under whom Scipio then fought to Mah- 
nifFa, to defire fome elephants from that monarch. Dining 
the whole engagement, he flood upon a neighbouring hill ; 
aiul was furprifed to fee Mafinilla, then eight v-cight'years 
age, mounted (agreeably to the cuJIoni of his c.mutn ) 
on a horfe without a laddie; flying from rank to rank like a 


App. p. 38. 
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young officer, and fuihuning the molt arduous toils. The 
fight was very oblliuate, and continued ali day, but at laft 
the Carthaginians gave wav. Scipio ufed to fay afterwards, 
that he had been ptefent at many battles, but at none with 
fo much pleafure as this; having never beiorebeheld fo for* 
midable an army engage, without any danger or trouble to 
himfelf. And being very converfant in the writings ot Ho¬ 
mer, he added, that, till his time, there were but two more 
who had been fpettators ot fuch an aftion, viz . Jupiter trom 
mount Ida, and Neptune trom Samothrace, when the Greeks 
and Trojans fought betore Troy. I know not whether the 
fjcrht of a hundred thoutand men (tor fo many there were) 

O \ * ' 

butchering one another, can adminilicr a real pleafure ; or 

whether fuch a pleafure is confificnt with the fentiments of 

humanity, fo natural to mankind. 

✓ 

n The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, entreated 
Scipio to terminate their conquclts with Mafinilfa. Ac¬ 
cordingly he heard both parties, and the Carthaginians 
confentcd to yield up the territory of Emporium*, which 
had been the fir ft caufe of their divifion; to pay Mafinilfa 
two hundred talents of filver down, and eight hundred more, 
at fuch times as fhould be agreed, but Mafinilfa infilling 
on the return of the exiles, they did not come to any deci- 
iion. Scipio, after having paid his compliments, and return¬ 
ed thanks to Mafinilfa, fet out with the elephants, for which 
he had been fent. 

°The king, immediately after the battle was over, had 
blocked up the enemy's camp which was pitched upon a 
hill, whither neither uogps nor provifions could come to 
them. During this interval, their anixed deputies horn 
Rome, with ordus from the femur to decide the quancl. 


n App. dc bell. Pun. p 40. 


0 Ibid. 


* The Emporium, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on the I.cfW 
Syriis, in wlm.li In [>t is Hood, No par: of the Ca« th«i;;inian dominions was 
more fruitful limn this. Polybiu*, 1 . i. lavs, that the tevenue that arofe from 
fins place, was fo eon fid nab le, that all their hopes were a 1 mo It founded on 
it, ?v <Jiq (vi.% their revenues ftoin Emporia) u\ • 1 ■ •. rtf ; r> To this 
was owinp, ilum care and Hate jeulmify ahove mention'd, leit ihcllonuns fhould 
fail beyond the lair Promomoiy, that lav before Carthage, anti Income ac~ 
rjuainted with a count: y v.hidi i*)d i.:e them to attempt the cumped 0: 

it, 
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in cafe the king fliould be defeated; otherwife to leave it 
undetermined, and to give the king the itrongeft afTurances 
of the continuation of'their friendfhip; and this they did. 
In the mean time, the famine daily increafed in the enemy’s 
camp, which being heightened by the'plague, occafioned a 
new calamity, and made dreadful havoc. Being now re¬ 
duced to the laft extremity, they furrendered to MafinifTa, 
promifing to deliver up the deferters, to pay him five thou¬ 
sand talents of filver in fifty years, and refiore the exiles, 
notwithftanding their oaths to the contrary. They all fub- 
mitted to the ignominious ceremony of pafling under the 
yoke*, and were difmifled, with only one fait of clothes 
for each. Guluffa, to fatiate his vengeance for the ill 
treatment, as we before obferved, he had met with; fent out 
again ft them a body of cavalry, whom, from their great 
•weaknefs, they could neither efcape nor refill. So that of 
jiity-eight thoufand men, very few returned to Carthage. 


The third Punic JFar. 


The third Punic war, which was lefs confidcrable than 

cither ol the former, with regard to the number and great- 

Jiefs of the battles, and its continuance, which was only four 

years, was ftill more remarkable with refpefl to the fuccefs 

and event of it, as it ended in the total ruin and dellrufction 
of Carthage. 

v inhabitants of it, from their laft defeat, knew 
\vhat they might naturally fear from the Romans, from 
whom they had always met with the moll, rigorous treatment 
after they had addrclled them upon their deputies with Ma- 
Jiiiilfa. To prevent the confequcnces of it, the Carthagu 
mans, by a decree of the fenatc, impeached Afdrubal, 
general of the army, and Carthaio, commander + of the 
•auxiliary forces, as guilty of high treafon, for being the 

i' Appian, p. 41, 42. 

1 r * » r •J""* f<! J ou & : Su/t. juoinn mi/fi; a kind of gallows (made 

y two forked Hicks, Handing upright ) was creded, and a fpear laid acrots, 
under which vanquilhcd enemies were obliged to pats. Fkstus. 

+ I lie foreign forces were commanded by leaders of their reip. dive nations, 
who were all under the command of a CuUhagiman ulhtcr, called by Anpiaiu 
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author of the war againft the king of Numidia. They theft 
fent a deputation to Rome, to enquire what opinion that 
republic entertained of their late proceedings, and what 
was defined of them. The deputies were coldly anfwered, 
that it was the bufinefs of the fenate and people of Car¬ 
thage to know what fatisfa&ion was due to the Romans. 
q A fecond deputation bringing them no clearer anfwer, 
they fell into the greateft dejettion; and being feized with 
the ftrongeft terrors, upon recollecting their part fufferings, 
they fancied the enemy was already at their gates, and ima¬ 
gined to themfelves all the difmal confequcnces of a long 
fiege and of a city taken fword in hand. 

r In the mean time, the fenate debated at Rome, on the 
meaftires it would be proper for them to take; and the de¬ 
putes between Cato and Scipio Nafica, who were of a 
quite different opinion on this fubjeff, were renewed. The 
former, on his return from Africa, had declared in the 
ftrongeft terms, that he had not found Carthage exhaulled 
of men or money, nor in that weak and humble ftate, as 
the Romans fuppofed it to be; but, on the contrary ,that it 
was crowded with vigorous young men, abounded with itn- 
menfe quantities of gold and filvcr, and prodigious maga¬ 
zines of arms and all warlike {lores; and was fo haughty 
and confident on account of this force, that their hopes 
and ambition had no bounds. It is further faid, that after 
he had ended his fpeech, he threw, out of the lappet of his 
robe, in the midll of the fenate, fome African figs; and as 
the fenators admired their beauty and fize, “ 1 K,now,” fays 
he, “ that it is but three days fince thefe figs were gathered. 
Such is the diftance between the enemy and us. 

1 Cato and Nafica had each of them their reafons for 
voting as they did. Nafica, obferving that the people rofe 
to fuch a height ot infolence, as threw them into excefles 
of every kind; that their profperity had fwelled them with 
a pride which the fenate itfelf was not able to check; and 
that their power was become fo enormous, that they were 
able to draw the city, by force, into every bad defign they 
might undertake; Nafica, I fay. obferving this, was defirous 

q Plut. in vit * C.tL p. 2,5*. 
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that they fhould continue in fear of Carthage, in order that 
this might ferve as a curb to reftrain their audacious con¬ 
duct. For it was his opinion that the Carthaginians were 
too weak to fubdue the Romans; and, at the fame time, fo 
powerful, that it was not for the interefl of the Romans, to 
confider them in a contemptible light. With regard to Cato, 
he thought, that as his countrymen were become haughty 
and infolent by fuccefs, and plunged headlong intodiilolu- 
tion of every kind; nothing could be more dangerous, than 
for it to have a rival city (to whom the Romans were 
odious); a city that, till now, had been powerful, but was 
become, even by its misfortunes, more wife and provident 
than ever; and, therefore, that it would not be fafe to re¬ 
move the fears of the inhabitants entirely with regard to a 
foreign power; fince they had, within their own walls, all 
the opportunities for indulging thcmfelvcs in excefTes ot 
every kind. 

To lay afide, for one inflant, the laws of equity, I leave 
the reader to determine, which of thefe two great men rea- 
foned molt juflly, according to the maxims ot found policy, 
and the true interefl of a Hate. One undoubted circum- 
fhnee is, that all hiftorians have obferved, that there was a 
fenfible change in the conduct and government ot the Ro¬ 
mans, immediately after the ruin of Carthage *: that vice no 
longer made its way into Rome witli a timorous pace, and 
as it were by ftcalth, but appeared barefaced, and feized, 
with aftonifliing rapidity, all orders of the republic; that 
fenators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions abandoned 
thcmfelvcs to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, without having 
the lealt regard to, or fenfc of decency,- which occafioncd, 
as it muff ncccffarily, the ruin of the Rate. “The firft 
Scipiot,” fays Paterculus, fpcaking of the Romans, “ had 


*Ubi Carthago, ct a'mu la imperii Romani ah Jlirpe inter! it, For tuna Jecvire ac mifee > c 
omnia expit, Sallust, in bell. Gitalin. 

Ante Carthagia cm dele t a m popular et fen at us Roman us placide wodejlcquc i n te rfe Rem p , 
tratlabznt—Met us hojlilis in bonis art inns civitaiem rctimbat. Sed ubi for mido ilia men- 
tihus v deceJ/it, iliret ca , qua fecunda res amant, lafi.ivia atquc fuperbia Idem, 

in bcllo Jugurthino. 

+ Potentt\v Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat , luxuriir poferior aperuit, Qmpfe 
remote Carthaginis mtu , JuUataque imperii mmhla, non gradu, fed freed ftti curfu a vir- 
tuU defci/um } advitia tranfeurfmn* Vll. Patlrc. ]. ii. c. t. 
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laid the foundations of their future grandeur; and the laft, 
by his conquefls, had opened a door to all manner oi luxury 
and diflolutenefs. For after Carthage, which obliged Rome 
to ftand for ever on its guard, by difputing empire with, 
that city, had been totally deftroyed; the depravity of 
manners was no longer flow in its progrefs, but fwelled 
at once into the utmoil excefs of corruption.” 

u Be this as it will, the fenate refolved to declare war 
againft the Carthaginians; and the reafons or pretences urged 
for it were, their keeping up fhips, contrary to the tenor of 
treaties; their fending an army out of their territories 
againft a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whofe 
fon they treated ill, at the time he was accompanied by a 
Roman ambaffador. 

x An event, that chance occafioned very fortunately, at the 
time that the fenate of Rome was debating on the affair of 
Carthage, contributed, doubtlefs, very much to make them 
take that refolution. This was the arrival of deputies from 
Utica, who came to furrender up themfelves, their effefls, 
their lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. 
Nothing could have happened more feafonably. Utica was 
the lecond city of Africa, vaftly rich, and had an equally fpa- 
ciousand commodious port; it flood within fixty furlongs 
of Carthage, fo that it might fcrve as a place of arms in 
the attack of that city. The Romans now hefitafcd no 
longer, but proclaimed war. M. Manilius and L. Marcius 
Cenlorinus, the two confuls, were deli red to let out as 
foon as poflible. They had fecret orders from the fenate, 
not to end the war, but by the definition of Carthage. The 
confuls immediately left Rome, and flopped at Lilybxurn in 
Sicily They had a confidcrable fleet, on board of which 
were fourfeore thoufand toot, and about four thou land 

horfe. 

>’ The Carthaginians were not yet acquainted with tlic 
refolutions which had been taken at Rome. The anfwcr 
brought back by their deputies, had only increafcd their 
fears, viz. “ It was the bufmefs of the Carthaginians, to 
confidcr what fatisfadion was due to 1110111*.” This made 


App. p. 42. 


App. bell. Pun. p. 42. 7 PolyL). excerpt, legal, p. cyj?. 

* To the Romans. 
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them not know what courfe to take. At I aft, they fent new 
deputies, whom they invefted with lull powers to aft as they 
fhould fee fitting; and even (what the former wars could 
never make them ftoop to] to declare, that the Carthaginians 
gave up themfelves, and all they pofteffed, to the will and 
pleafure of the Romans. This, according to the import of 
the claufe, fe fuaque eorum arbitno permit ter e , was fubmit- 
ting themfelves, without referve, to the power of the Ro¬ 
mans, and becoming their vaffals. Neverthelefs, they did 
not expcft any great fuccefs from this condefcenfion, 
though fo very mortifying; becaufe, as the Uticans had 
been before hand with them on that occafion, this had de¬ 
prived them of the merit of a ready and voluntary fub- 
miflion. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were informed 
that war had been proclaimed, and that the army was let out. 
The Romans had difpatched a courier to Carthage, with the 
decree of the fenate; and to inform that city, that the Ro¬ 
man fleet was failed. The deputies had therefore no time 
for deliberation, but delivered up themfelves, and all they 
po fie fled, to the Romans. In confcquence of this beha¬ 
viour, they were anfwered, that fince they had at lafl taken 
a right ftep, the fenate granted them their liberty, the enjoy¬ 
ment of their laws, and all their territories, and other poflef- 
fions, whether public or private, provided that, within the 
fpace of thirty days, they fhould lend (as hoftages to Lily- 
baeum) three hundred young Carthaginians of the firlt dif- 
tinftion, and comply with the orders ol the confuls. This 
laft condition filled them with incxprefhblc anxiety : but 
the concern they were under would not allow them to make 
the leaft reply, or to demand an explication; nor indeed 
would it have been to any purpofe. They therefore let out 
for Carthage, and there gave an account ol their embafly. 

z All the articles ol the treaty were extremely fevere with 
regard to the Carthaginians, but the filence of the Romans, 
with refpeft to the cities, of which no notice was taken in 
the conccllions which that people was willing to make, per¬ 
plexed them exceedingly. But all they had to do was to 
obey. After the many former and recent lolfcs the Cartha- 

* Polyb. cxccrpl. legal, p. 972. 
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ginians had fuftained they were by no means in a condition 
to refill fuch an enemy, fince they had not been able to 
oppofe MafinifTa. Troops, provifions, flnips, allies, in a 
word, every thing was wanting, and hope and vigour more 
than all the reft. 

They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty days 
which had been allowed them were expired, but immediate¬ 
ly fent their hoftages, in order to foften the enemy, by the 
readinefs of their obedience, though they durft not flatter 
themfelves with the hopes of meeting with favour on this 
occafion. Thefe hoftages were in a manner the flower, and 
the only hopes of the nobleft families ot Carthage. No fpec- 
tacle was ever more moving; nothing was now heard but 
cries, nothing feen but tears, and all places echoed with 
groans and lamentations. But above all, the unhappy mo¬ 
thers, quite bathed in tears, tore their difhevelled hair, beat 
their breafts, and, as if grief and defpair had diftrafled them, 
they yelled in fuch a manner, as might have moved the mo ft 
lavage breafts to compaffion. But the feene was much more 
mournful, when the fatal moment of their reparation was 
come; when,after having accompanied their dear children 
to the fliip, they bid them a long, laft farewel, perfuaded that 
they fhould never fee them more; wept a flood of tears over 
them; embraced them with the utmoft fondnefs; clafped 
them eagerly in their arms; could not be prevailed upon to 
part with them, till they were forced away, which was more 
grievous and affli&ing than if their hearts had been torn out 
of their breafts. The hoftages being arrived in Sicily, were 
carried from thence to Rome; and the confuls told the 
deputies, that when they fhould arrive at Utica, they would 
acquaint them with the orders of the republic. 

a In fuch a fituation of affairs, nothing can be more griev¬ 
ous than a ftatc of uncertainty, which, without defeending 
to particulars, images to the mind the blackeft fccnes of mi- 


fery. As foon as it was known, that the fleet was arrived 
an Utica, the deputies repaired to the Roman camp; figni- 
lying, that they were come in the name of their republic, in 
order to receive the commands which they were ready to 



The conful, alter praifing their good difpofition and 
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compliance, commanded them to deliver up to him without 
fraud or delay, all their arms. This they confcnted to, but 
befought him to reflect on the fad condition to which he was 
reducing them, in the time that Afdrubal, whofe quarrel 
again ft them was owing to no other caufe but their perfect 
liibiniffion to the orders of the Romans, had advanced, al- 
moil to their gates, with an army of twenty thoufand men. 
The anfwer returned them was, that the Romans would fet 
that matter right. 

b This order was immediately put in execution. There 
arrived in the camp, a long train of waggons, loaded with 
all the preparations ol war taken out of Carthage; two hun¬ 
dred thoufand complete fets ol armour, a numbexlefs mul¬ 
titude of darts and javelins, with two thoufand engines for 
(hooting darts and Hones*. Then followed the deputies of 
Carthage, accompanied by the moil venerable fenators and 
priefts, who came purpofely to try to move the Romans to 
companion in this critical moment, when their fentence was 
going to be pronounced, and their fate would be irreverfi- 
ble. Cenforinus the conful, for it was he that fpoke all this 
time, rofe up tor a moment at their coming, and expreffed 
fome kindnefs and affection for them; but fuddenly aflimi- 
ing a grave and fevere countenance : “ I cannot,’ 5 fays he, 
“ but commend the readinefs with which you execute the 
orders ot the fenate. They have commanded me to tell you, 
that it is their abfolute will and pleafurc that you depart out 
ot Carthage, which they have rel'olved to dellroy ; and that 
you remove into any other part of your dominions, as you 
thall think proper, provided it be at the diftaacc of eighty 
ftadiat Irom the lea.” 

c Tlie infiant the conful had pronounced this fulminating 
decree, nothing was heard among the Carthaginians but la- 
mentable fliricks and bowlings. Being now in a manner 
thunderftruck, they neither knew where they were, nor 
what they did; but rolled thcmfelves in the dull, tearing 
their clothes, and unable to vent their grief any otherwife, 
but by broken fighs and deep groans. Being afterwards a 
little recovered, they lilted up their hands with the air ol 

k Appian. p. 46. c ibid, p, 46—53. 

* Baliftie or Catapults:. f Tour leagues, or twelve miles,. 
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fuppliants, one moment towards the gods, and the next to* 
wards the Romans, imploring their mercy and juflice with 
regal'd to a people, who would foon be reduced to the ex¬ 
tremes of defpair. But as both the gods and men were deaf 
to their fervent prayers, they foon changed them into re¬ 
proaches and imprecations; bidding the Romans call to 
mind, that there were fuch beings as avenging deities, wliofe 
fevere eyes were for ever open on guilt and treachery. 
The Romans themfelves could not refrain from tears at fo 
moving a fpe&acle, but their refolution was fixed. The 
deputies could not even prevail fo far, as to get the execu¬ 
tion of this order fufpended, till they Ihould have an op¬ 
portunity of prefenting themfelves again before the fenate, 
if poflible, to get it revoked. They were forced to fet out 
immediately, and carry the anfwer to Carthage. 

d The people waited for their return with fuch an impa¬ 
tience and terror, as words could never exprefs. It was 
fcarce poflible for them to break through the crowd, that 
flocked round them, to hear the anfwer, which was but too 
ftrongly painted in their faces. When they were come 
into the fenate, and had declared the barbarous orders of 
the Romans, a general fliriek informed the people of their 
too lamentable fate; and, from that inflant nothing was 
feen and heard in every part of the city, but howling and 
defpair, madnefs and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt the courfe 
of the hiftory for a moment, to refleft on the conduft of 
the Romans. It is a great pity that the fragment of Polybius, 
where an account is given of this deputation, fhould end 
exaftly in the mod affecting part of this event. I fhould let 
a much higher value on one fhort reflection of fo judicious 
an author, than on the long harangues which Appian 
aferibes to the deputies and the conful. I can never believe, 
that fo rational, judicious, and juft a man as Polybius, could 
have approved the proceedings of the Romans on the prefent 
occafion. We do not here difeover, in my opinion, any of 
the charafteriftics which diftinguifhed them anciently; that 
greatnefs of foul, that reditude, that utter abhorrence of 
all mean artifices, frauds, and impoflures, which, as is Ionic- 

* Appian. p, 53, 54. 
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where faid, formed no part of the Roman genius; Mi mine 
Romanis artibus . Why did not the Romans attack the Car¬ 
thaginians by open force? Why fbould they declare ex- 
prefsly in a treaty (a moil folemn and facred thing) that they 
allowed them the full enjoyment oi their liberties and laws; 
and underftand, at the fame time, certain private conditions, 
which proved the entire ruin oi both ? Why Ihould they 
conceal, under the fcandalous omiffion of the word city in 
this treaty, the black defign of deftroying Carthage; as, ii, 
beneath the cover of fuch an equivocation, they might de¬ 
ll roy it with juftice ? In fine, why did the Romans not make 
their la ft declaration, till after they had extorted from the 
Carthaginians, at different times, their hoftages and arms; 
that is, till they had abfolutcly rendered them incapable of 
difobeying their moft arbitrary commands? Is it not mani- 
feft, that Carthage, notwithftanding all its defeats and Ioffes, 
though it was weakened and almoft exhaulled, was Hill a 
terror to the Romans, and that they were perfuaded, they 
were not able to conquer it by force of arms? It is very 
dangerous to be poffeffed of fo much power as may enable 
one to commit injuftice with impunity, and with aprofpeti 
of being a gainer by it. The experience of all ages ihows, 
that dates feldom fcruple to commit injuftice, when they 
think it will conduce to their advantage. 

c The noble charafter which Polybius gives of the Aclucans 
differs widely from what was pratlifed here. Thefe people, 
fays he, tar from ufmg artifice and deceit with regard to their 
allies, in order to enlarge their power, did not think them- 
felvcs allowed to employ them even againli their enemies, 
confidering only thofc viftories as IV) 1 icl and glorious, which 
were obtained fword in hand, by dint of courage and bra¬ 
very. He owns in the fame place, that there then remained 
among the Romans, but very faint traces of the ancient go- 
nerofity of their anccftors; and he thinks it incumbent on 
him (as he declares) to make this remark, in oppofition to a 
maxim which was grown very common in his time, among 
perfons in the adminiflration of governments, who imagined, 
that honefly is inconfiftcnt with good ]>o!icy; and that it is 
impofliblc to fuccced in the adminifl ration of ftatc affairs, 


*5 
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either in war or peace, without ufing fraud and deceit oil 
fome occafions. 

f I now return to my fubjeft. The confuls made no 
great hafte to inarch againft Carthage, not fufpefting they 
had reafon to be under any apprchenfions from that city as 
it was now difarmed. However, the inhabitants took the 
opportunity of this delay, to put thcmfelves in a pofture of 
defence, being all unanimoufly refolved not to quit the 
city. They appointed as general, without the walls, Afdru- 
bal, who was at the head of twenty thoufand men: and to 
whom deputies were fent accordingly, to entreat him to 
forget, for his country's fake, the injultice which had been 
done him, from the dread they were under of the Romans. 
The command of the troops, within the walls, was given 
to another Afdrubal, grandfon of Mafiniflk. They then 
applied themfelves in making arms with incredible expe¬ 
dition. The temples, the palaces, the open markets and 
fquares, were all changed into fo many arfenals, where,, 
men and women worked day and night. Every day were 
made a hundred and forty fhields, three hundred fwords, 
five hundred pikes or javelins, a thoufand arrows, and a 
great number of engines to difcharge them; and, becaufe 
they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut off 
their hair, and abundantly fupplicd their wants oa this oc- 
cafion. 

g Mafiniffa was very much difgufled at the Romans, be¬ 
caufe, after he had extremely weakened the Carthaginians, 
they came and reaped the fruits of his vi£lory, without 
acquainting him in any manner with their defign, which cir- 
cumftance caufed fome eoldnefs between them. 

h During this interval, the confuls were advancing to¬ 
wards the city, in order to befiege it. As they expected 
nothing lefs than a vigorous refifiance, the incredible refo- 
lution and courage of the belieged filled them with the ut- 
mofl aflonifhment. The Carthaginians were for ever mak¬ 
ing the boldelt Tallies, in order to repulfe the befiegers, to 
burn their engines, and harafs their foragers. Cenforinus 
attacked the city on one fide, and Manilius on the other. 

f Appian, p, 55, Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 833. 
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Scipio, afterwards furnamed Africanus, was then a tribune 
in the army; and diftinguifhed himfelf above the reft of the 
officers, no lefs by his prudence than by his bravery. The 
conful, under whom he fought, committed many overfights, 
by refufing to follow his advice. This young officer drew 
the troops from feveral dangers into which their imprudent 
leaders had plunged them. A renowned perfon, Phamaeas 
by name, who was general of the enemy’s cavalry, and con¬ 
tinually harafted the foragers, did not dare ever to keep the 
field when it was Scipio’s turn to fupport them; fo capable 
was he to order his troops, and poll himfelf to advantage. 
So great and univerfal a reputation, excited fome envy 
againft him in the beginning; but as he behaved, in all re- 
fpefts, with the utinoft modefty and referve, that envy was 
foon changed into admiration; fo that when the fenatc feat 
deputies to the camp, to enquire into the ftate of the fiege, 
the whole army gave him unanimoufly the higlielt com¬ 
mendations; the foldiers as well as officers, nay the very 
generals extolled the merit of young Scipio: fo neceffary 
it is for a man to foften, if I may be allowed the expreffion, 
the fplendor of his rifing glory, by a fweet and model!: car¬ 
riage; and not to excite the jealoufy of people by haughty 
and felf-fufficient behaviour, as it naturally awakens pride 
in others, and makes even virtue itfelf odious. 

‘About the fame time Mafinifla, finding his end approach, 
fent to defire a vifit from Scipio, in order that he might in¬ 
vert him with full powers, to difpofe, as he fhould fee pro- 
per, of his kingdom and eftate, in behalf of his children. 
But on Scipio’s arrival he found that monarch dead. Ma- 
finiflahad commanded them, with his dying breath, to fol¬ 
low implicitly the direftions of Scipio, whom he appointed 
to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I lhall give 
no further account here of the family and pofterity of Ma- 
finifla, becaufe that would interrupt too much the hiftory 
ot Carthage. 

k The high efteem which Phamscas had entertained for 
Scipio, induced him to for fake the Carthaginians, and go 
over to the Romans. Accordingly he joined him with 
above two thoufand horfe, and did great fervicc at the fiege. 


'Strabo, 1 ,xvii. p. 6j. 
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1 Calpurnius Pifo the conful, and L. Mancinus his lieu* 
tenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of the fpring, 
Nothing remarkable was tranfafted during this campaign. 
The Romans were even defeated on feveral occafions, and 
carried on the fiege of Carthage but flowly. The befieged, 
on the contrary, had recovered their fpirits. Their troops 
were confiderably increafed, they daily got new allies; and 
even fent an exprefs as far as Macedonia, to the counterleit 
Philip*; who palled for the fon of Perfeus, and was then 
engaged in a war with the Romans; to exhort him to carry 
it on with vigour, and promifing to furnifti him with money 
and fhips. 

m This news occafioned fome uneafinefs at Rome. Peo¬ 
ple began to doubt the fuccefs of a war, which grew daily 
more uncertain, and was more important than had at firlt 
been imagined. As much as they were diflatisfied with the 
dilatorinefs of the generals, and exclaimed at their conduft, 
fo much did they unanimoufly agree .in applauding young 
Scipio; and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues. He 
was come to Rome, in order to ffand candidate for the 
edilefhip. The inftant he appeared in the aflembly, his 
name, his countenace, his reputation, a general perfuafion 
that he was defigned by the gods to end the third Punic 
war, as the fir ft Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, had 
terminated the fecond ; thefe feveral circumftances made a 
very Itrong impreflion on the people ; and though it was 
contrary to law, and therefore oppofed by the ancient men, 
inllead of the edilelhip which he fued for, the people, dif- 
A. M. regarding for once the laws, conferred the confullhip upon 
3 8 $&, him, and aligned him Africa for his province, without 

A. Rom. „ • i r i • • r . 1 _ ' „ , , 

602. calling lots tor his provinces, as ufual, and as Drufus his 

colleague demanded. 

° As loon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he fet 
out for Sicily, and arrived foon after in Utica. He came 
very feafonably for Mancinus, Pifo’s lieutenant, who had 
rafhly fixed himfelf in a poll where he was furrounded by 
t,he enemy; and would have been cut to pieces, had not 
that very morning, the new conful, who, at his arrival heard 

1 Strabo, p, 66. ro Page. 68. • Appian, p. 69. 

* Andrifcus, 
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of the danger he was in, reimbarked his troops in the night, 
and failed with the utmoft fpeed to his afliftance. 

p Scipio’s firft care, after his arrival * was to revive the 
difcipline among the troops, which he found had been en¬ 
tirely neglefted. There was not the leaf! regularity, fubor- 
dination, or obedience. Nothing was attended to but 
rapine, feafting, and diverfions. He drove from the camp 
all ufelefs perfons, fettled the quality of the provifions he 
would have brought in by the futtlers, and allowed of none 
but what were plain and fit for foldiers, ftudioufly banifh- 
ing all things of a dainty, luxurious kind. 

After he had made thefe regulations, which coft him but 
little time and pains, becaufe he himfelf firft fet the exam¬ 
ple, he was perfuaded that thofe under him were foldiers, 
and thereupon he prepared to carry on the fiege with vigour. 
Having ordered his troops to provide themfelves with axes, 
levers, and fcaling ladders, he led them, in the dead of the 
night, and without the leaft noife, to a diftrift of the city 
called Megara; when ordering them to give a fudden and 
general ftiout, he attacked it with great vigour. The enemy 
who did not expefl: to be attacked in the night, were, at 
firft, in the utmoft terror; however, they defended them¬ 
felves fo courageoufly, that Scipio could not fcale the walls. 
But perceiving a tower that was forfaken, and which flood 
without the city, very near the walls, he detached thither a 
party of intrepid foldiers, who, by the help of * pontons, 
got from the tower on the walls, and from thence into Me¬ 
gara, whofe gates they broke down. Scipio entered it im¬ 
mediately after, and drove the enemies out of that poft ; 
who, terrified at this unexpe&ed affault, and imagining that 
the whole city was taken, fled into the citadel, whither they 
were followed even by thofe forces that were encamped 
without the city, who abandoned their camp to the Romans, 
and thought it neceffary for them to fly to a place of fecu- 

lity. 

4 Before I proceed further, it will be proper to give 
fome account of the fituation and dimcnfions of Carthage, 
which, in the beginning of the war againft the Romans, 

* ^PP ,un > P* 7 °* * Pag* 56 ct 1 . Ivii. Strabo,!. xvii. p, 832, 

v A fort of moveable bridge. 
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contained feven hundred thou fan d inhabitants. It flood at 
the bottom of a gulf furrounded with the fea, and in the 
form of a peninfula, whofe neck, that is, the iflhmus which 
joined it to the continent, was twenty-five fladia, or a league 
and a quarter in breadth. The peninfula was three hun¬ 
dred and fixty fladia, or eighteen leagues round. On the 
well fide there projefted from it a long neck of land, half a 
fiadium, or twelve fathoms broad; which advancing into 
the fea, divided it from a morafs, and was fenced on all 

x 

fides with rocks and a fingle wall. On the fouth fide, to¬ 
wards the continent, where flood the citadel called Byrfa, 
the city was furrounded with a triple wall, thirty cubits high, 
abftradled trorn parapets and towers, with which it was 
flanked all round at equal diftances, each interval being 
fourfcore fathoms. Every tower was four ftories high, and 
the walls but two; they were arched, and in the lower 
part were flails large enough to hold three hundred ele¬ 
phants with their fodder, &c. over thefe were flables for 
tour thoufand bodies, and loits for their food. There like- 
wife was room enough to lodge twenty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe. In fine, all thefe were contained 
within the walls. The walls were weak and low in one 
place only; and that was a neglected angle, which began 
at the neck of land above mentioned, and extended as far 
as the harbours which were on the weft fide. Two of thefe 
communicated with each other, and had but one entrance, 
feventy feet broad, fluit up with chains. The lirfl was ap¬ 
propriated for the merchants, and had feveral diftinfl habi¬ 
tations for the feamen. The fecond or inner harbour, was 
for the (hips of war, in the midfl of which flood an illand, 
called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with large keys, 
in which were dillinA receptacles * for flickering from the 
weather two hundred and twenty fhips; over thefe were 
magazines or flore-houfes, wherein was lodged whatever is 
nccellary for arming and equipping fleets. The entrance 
into each of thefe receptacles was adorned with two mar¬ 
ble pillars of the Ionick order: fo that both the harbour 


and the ifland reprefented on each fide two magnificent gal¬ 
leries. In this illand was the admiral’s palace; and as it 


* N«w73*km;, Strabo. 
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Hood oppofite to the mouth of the harbour, he could from 
thence difcover whatever was doing at fea, though no one, 
from thence, could fee what was tranfatting in the inward 
•part of the harbour. The merchants, in like manner, had no 
profpeft of the men of war, the two ports being feparated 
by a double wall, each having its particular gate that led to 
the city, without palling through the other harbour. T So 
that Carthage may be divided into three parts: the harbour, 
which was double, and called fometiines Cothon, from the 
little ifland of that name: the citadel, named Byrfa: the 
city properly fo called, where the inhabitants dwelt, which 
lay round the citadel, and was called Megara. 

5 At day-break, Afdrubal * perceiving the ignominious 
defeat of his troops, in order that he might be revenged on 
the Romans, and, at the fame time, deprive the inhabitants 
of all hopes of accommodation and pardon, brought all the 
Roman prifoners he had taken, upon the walls, in fight of 
the whole army. There he put them to the moll exquifite 
torture; putting out their eyes, cutting off their nofes, ears, 
and fingers; tearing their fkin to pieces with iron rakes or 
harrows, and then threw them headlong from the top of the 
battlements. So inhuman a treatment filled the Cartham- 
nians with horror: however, he did not fpare even them, 
but murdered many fenators who had been fo brave as to 
oppofe his tyranny. 

1 Scipio, finding himfelf abfolute mailer of the IfHimus, 
burnt the camp, which the enemy had deferted, and built a 
new one for his troops. It was in a fquare form, fur- 
rounded with large and deep intrenchrnents, and fenced with 
flrong palifadcs. On the fide which faced the Cat tint- 
ginians, he built a wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper 
<1 iflances with towers and redoubts; and on the middle 
tower he erefited a very high wooden fort, from whence 
could be feen whatever was doing in the city. T his wall 
was equal to the whole breadth of the Iflhmus, that is, 


r Boch. in Phal. p, 512. 4 Appian, p. 72. 4 Pag. 72. 

* It was he who at firfl commanded without the city, but having r.aufc.l 
the other Afdrubal, Maljniflj’s grandfon, to be put to death, he got the coju- 
«iand of the troops within the wajis. 
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twenty-five lladia*. The enemy, who were within arrow* 
fhot of it, employed their utmoft efforts to put a flop to this 
work; but, as the whole army worked at it day and night, 
without intermiffion, it was finifhed in twenty-four days. 
Scipio reaped a double advantage from this work: firft, his 
forces were lodged more fafely and commodioufly than 
before: fecondly, he cut off all provifions from the befieged, 
to whom none could be brought but by land; which dif- 
treffed them exceedingly, both becaufe the fea is frequently- 
very tempeftuous in that place, and becaufe the Roman 
fleet kept a ftrifit guard. This proved one of the chief 
caufes of the famine which raged foon after in the city. 
Befides, Afdrubal diftributed the com that was brought 
only among the thirty thoufand men who ferved under him, 
without regard to what became of the inhabitants. 

u To diftrefs them Hill more, by the want of provifions, 
Scipio attempted to ftop up the mouth of the haven, by a 
mole, beginning at the above-mentioned neck of land, 
which was near the harbour. The befieged looked, at firft, 
upon this attempt as ridiculous, and accordingly they in- 
fulted the workmen: but, at laft, feeing them make an afto- 
nifhing progrefs every day, they began to be afraid; and to 
take fuch meafures as might, if poflible, render the attempt 
unfuccefsful, Every one, to the women and children, fell 
to work, but fo privately, that 3II Scipio could learn from 
the prisoners, was, that they had heard a great noife in the 
harbour, but did not know the caufe or occafion of it. At 
laft, all things being ready, the Carthaginians opened, on 
a fudden, a new outlet, on the other fide of the haven ; and 
appeared at fea with a numerous fleet, which they had then 
built with the old materials found in their magazines. It is 
generally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman fleet 
direttiy, they mull infallibly have taken it; becaufe as no 
fuch attempt was expefted, and every man was otherwife 
employed, the Carthaginians would have found it without 
rowers, foldiers, or officers. But the ruin of Carthage, 
fays the hiftorian, was decreed. Having therefore only 

u Appian p. 74, 

* Four miles and three quarters. 
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offered a kind of infult or bravado to the Romans, they 
returned into the harbour. 

x Two days after they brought forward their (hips, with 
a refolution to fight in good earneft, and found the enemy 
ready for them. This battle was to determine the fate of 
both parties. It lafted a long time, each exerting themfelves 
to the utmoft: the one to fave their country reduced to the 
laft extremity, and the other to complete their viftory. 
During the fight, the Carthaginian brigantines running along 
under the large Roman Chips, broke to pieces fometimes 
their Herns, and at other times their rudders and oars; and 
when brifkly attacked, retreated with furprifing fwiftnefs, 
and returned immediately to the charge. At laft, after the 
two armies had fought with equal fuccefs till fun-fet, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to retire; not that they be¬ 
lieved themfelves overcome, but, in order to begin the fight 
again on the morrow. Part of their Chips not being able to 
run fwiftly enough into the harbour, becaufe the mouth of 
it was too narrow, took fhelter under a very fpacious terrace, 
which had been thrown up againft the walls to unload goods, 
on the fide of which a fmall rampart had been raifed during 
this war, to prevent the enemy from pojffefling themfelves of 
it. Here the fight was again renewed with more vigour than 
ever, and lafted till late at night. The Carthaginians ful¬ 
lered very much, and the few Chips of theirs which got off, 
failed for refuge to the city* Morning being come, Scipio 
attacked the terrace, and carried it, though with great dif¬ 
ficulty; alter which he ported and fortified himfelf on it, 
and built a brick wall clofe to that of the city, and of the 
fame height. When it was finifhed he commanded four 
thoufand men to get on the top of it, and to difeharge from 
it a perpetual fhower of darts and arrows upon the enemy, 
which did great execution; becaufe, as the two walls were 

ol equal height, there was fcarce one dart without effect. 
Thus ended this campaign. 

1 During the winter-quarters, Scipio endeavoured to 
overpower the enemy’s troops without the city, who very 
much haraffed the troops that brought his provifions, and 
prote£led fuch as were lent to the befieged. For this pur. 

* Appian, p, 75, y Appian, p. 78. 
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pofehe attacked a neighbouring fort, called Nepheris, where 
they ufed to fhelter themfelves. In the lad adfion, above 
feventy thoufand of the enemy, as well foldiersas peafants, 
who had been inlided, were cut to pieces; and the fort was 
carried with great difficulty, after fuftaining a fiege of two- 
and-twenty days. The feizure of this fort was followed by 
the furrender of almoft all the ftrong holds in Africa; and 
contributed very much to the taking of Carthage itfelf, into 
which, from that time, it was almoft impoflible to bring any 
provifions. 

z Early in the fpring, Scipio attacked, at one and the 
fame time, the harbour called Cothon, and the citadel. 
Having poffefled himfelf of the wall which furrounded this 
port, he threw himfelf into the great fquare of the city that 
was near it, from whence was an afeent to the citadel, up 
three ftreets, on each fide of which were houfes, from the 
tops whereof a fliower of darts were difeharged upon the 
Romans, who were obliged, before they could advance 
farther, to force the houfes they came firft to, and pod 
themfelves in them, in order to diflodge from thence the 
enemy who fought from the neighbouring houfes. The 
combat which was carried on from the tops, and in every 
part of the houfes continued fix days, during which a dread¬ 
ful (laughter was made. To clear the flreets, and make 
way for the troops, the Romans dragged afide, with hooks, 
the bodies of fuch of the inhabitants as had been {lain, or 
precipitated headlong from the houfes; and threw them 
into pits, the great ell part of them being fiill alive and pant¬ 
ing. In this toil, which lafled fix days and as many nights, 
the foldiers were relieved from time to time, by freffi ones, 
without which they would have been quite fpent. Scipio 
was the only perfon who did not take a wink of deep ai! 
this time; giving orders in all places, and fcarcc allowing 
himfelf leifure to take the leaf! refrefhment. 

“There was fiill reafon to believe, that the fiege would 
lad much longer, and occafion a great effufion of blood. 
But on the feventh day, there appeared a company of men 
in a fuppliant poflure and habit, who defired no other con¬ 
ditions, but that the Romans would pleafc to fparc the lives 

* Appian, p, 79. B Appian, p. 81. 
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of all thofe who fhould be willing to leave the citadel; 
which requeft was granted them, only the deferters were 
excepted. Accordingly there came out fifty thoufand men 
and women, who were fent into the fields under a ftrong 
guard. The deferters, who were about nine hundred, find¬ 
ing they would not be allowed quarter, fortified themfelves 
in the temple of AEfcuIapius, with Afdrubal, his wife, and 
two children; where, though their number was but fmall, 
they might have held out a long time, becaufe the temple 
flood on a very high hill, upon rocks, to which the afcent 
was by fixty fteps. But at laft, exhaufled by hunger and 
watchings, oppreflfed with fear, and feeing their deftru&ion 
at hand, they loft all patience; when, abandoning the lower 
part of the temple, they retired to the uppermoft ftory, and 
refolved not to quit it but with their lives. 

In the mean time Afdrubal, being defirous of faving his 
own life, came down privately to Scipio, carrying an olive 
branch in his hand, and threw himfelf at his feet. Scipio 
fhowed him immediately to the deferters, who, tranfported 
with rage and fury at the fight, vented millions of impre¬ 
cations againft him, and fet fire to the temple. Whilft it 
was lighting, we are told, that Afdrubal’s wife, dreffing her- 
felt as fplendidly as poffible, and placing herfelf with her 
two children in fight ot Scipio, addreffed him with a loud 
voice: “ I call not down,” fays file, “ curfes upon thy 
head, O Roman; for thou only takeft the privilege allowed 
by the laws of war: but may the gods of Cartilage, and 
thou in concert with them, punifii, according to his deferts, 
the falfe wretch who lias betrayed his country, his gods, his 
wife, his children!” Then, direfcling herfelf to Afdrubal, 
44 Perfidious wretch,” fays file; “ thou bafefl of creatures! 
this fire will prefently confume both me and my children; 
but as to thee (too fhameful general of Carthage) go—adorn 
the gay triumph of thy conqueror—fuffer, in the fight of 
all Rome, the tortures thou lb jullly deferveft!” She had 
no fooner pronounced thefe words, but feizing her children, 
file cut their throats, threw them into the llames, and after¬ 
wards rulhed into them herfelf; in which Ihc was imitated 
by all the deferters. 
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b With regard to Scipio, when he faw this famous city, 
which had flourifhed feven hundred years, and might have 
been compared to the greatefl empires, on account of the 
extent of its dominions both by fea and land; its mighty 
armies; its fleets, elephants, and riches; and that the Car¬ 
thaginians were even fuperior to other nations, by their 
courage and greatnefs of foul; as notwithftanding their being 
deprived of arms and fhips, they had fuftained, for three 
whole years, all the hardfhips and calamities of a long fiege; 
feeing, I fay, this city entirely ruined, hiftorians relate, that 
he could not refufe his tears to the unhappy fate of Car¬ 
thage. He reflefted, that cities, nations, and empires, are 
liable to revolutions no lefs than particular men; that the 
like fad fate had befallen Troy, anciently fo powerful; and, 
in later times, the Aflyrians, Medes, and Perfians, whofe 
dominions Were once of fo great an extent; and laftly, the 
Macedonians, whofe empire had been fo glorious through¬ 
out the world. Full of thefe mournful ideas, he repeated 
the following verfes of Homer, 


Ecro-Er^/ rj^ocp, otclv -s tot oKuXv> IA/©- ipy, 
Kcct y.ou Kolos sv^mKico Xlp^ot^oio. 


II. 2. 164, 165. 


The day fhall come, that great avenging day, 

Which Troy’s proud glories in the dull fhall lay, 

When Priam’s pow’rs and Priam’s fclf fhall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin follow all. Pope. 


thereby denouncing the future deftiny of Rome, as he him- 
felt conteffed to Polybius, who defired Scipio to explain 
himfelf on that occafion.* 

Had the truth enlightened his foul, he would have clifco- 
vered what we are taught in the Scriptures, that “ c becaufe 
of unrighteous dealing, injuries, and riches got by deceit, a 
kingdom is tranflated from one people to another.” Car¬ 
thage is deflroyed, becaufe its avarice, perfldioufnefs, and 
cruelty, have attained their utmofl height. The like fate 
will attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and 
unjuft ufurpations, concealed beneath a fpecious and delu- 
five (how of jufticc and virtue, fhall have compelled the 

Apptan. p. 8a. c Ecclcf. x. 83. 
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fovereign Lord, the difpofer of empires, to give the univerfe 
an important lefTon in its fall. 

d Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave the A. M. 
plunder of it (the gold filver, ftatues, and other offerings 
which fhould be found in the temples excepted) to his fol- 701. 
diers for fome days. He afterwards bellowed feveral mili- A ggg m ' 
tary rewards on them, as well as on the officers, two of Ant. j. c. 
whom had particularly diftinguifhed themfelves, viz. Tib„ M 5 * 
Gracchus, and Caius Fannius, who firfl fcaISfi the walls. 



After this, adorning a very fmall fhip (an^ppcellent failer) 
with the enemy’s fpoils, he fent it to Rome with the news 
of the vidtory. 

c At the fame time he ordered the inhabitants of Sicily 
to come and take pofTeffion of the piftures and ftatues which 
the Carthaginians had plundered them of in the former wars. 
When he reftored, to the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s 
famous bull*, he told them that this bull, which was, at one 
and the fame time, a monument of the cruelty of their 
ancient kings, and of the lenity of their prefent fovereigns, 
ought to make them fenfiblc, which would be moll advan¬ 
tageous for them, to live under the yoke of Sicilians, or the 
government of the Romans. 

Having expofed to fale part of the fpoils of Carthage, he 
commanded on the moll fcvere penalties, his family not to 
take, or even buy any of them: lb careful was he to remove 
from himfelf, and all belonging to him, the leaft fufpicion 
of avarice. 

f When the news of the taking of Carthage was brought 
to Rome, the people abandoned themfelves to the moll im¬ 
moderate tranfports of joy, as if the public tranquillity had 
not been fecured till that inllant. They revolved in their 
minds, all the calamities, which the Carthaginians had 
brought upon them, in Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, 
for fixteen years together; during which, Hannibal had 
plundered four hundred towns, deftroyed three hundred 


d Appian. p, 83. 


Ibid. 


f Ibid. 


* Qutm taurum. Scipio cum redderct Agrigcntitii$> dixijfe dicitur , acjtiam cjj't illos 

iogitare utrum cjjct Sicu/i. 1 utilius , fuij'nc fcrvire } ait popido R. okempcrarc t cum idem 

mammcnUm ct domcjlkw nudchtum } ct .t out ujtutjidinit huh rent . Cicer. Ven. 
vi. n. 73. 
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thoufand men, and reduced Rome itfelf to the utmoft extre¬ 
mity. Amidfl the remembrance of thefe paft evils, the 
people in Rome would afk one another, whether it were 
really true that Carthage was in afhes. All ranks and degrees 
of men emuloufly ftrove who fhould Ihow the greateft gra¬ 
titude towards the gods; and the citizens were, for many 
days, employed wholly in folemn facrifices, in public 
prayers, games, and fpe&acles. 

s After tlt^je religious duties were ended, the fenate fent 
ten commiffiohisrs into Africa, to regulate, in conjunction 
with Scipio, the fate and condition ol that country, in times 
to come. Their firft care was to demolifh whatever was 
ftill remaining of Carthage*. Romet, though miftrefs of 
almofl the whole world, could not believe herfell fate as 
long as even the name of Carthage was in being : fo true it 

is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by long and bloody 
wars, lafls even beyond the time when all caufe of fear is 
removed: and does not ceafe, till the obje£l that occafions 
it is no more. Orders were given, in the name of the Ro¬ 
mans, that it never fhould be inhabited again; and dreadful 
imprecations were denounced againft tliofe, who, contrary 
to this prohibition, fhould attempt to rebuild any parts of 

it, efpecially thofe called Byrfa and Megara. In the mean 
time, every one who defired it, was admitted to fee Car¬ 
thage: Scipio being well pleafed, to have people view the 
fad ruins of a city which had dared to contend with Rome 
for empireThe commiflioners decreed further, that 
thofe cities, which, during this war, had joined with the 
enemy, fhould all be rafed, and their territories be given to 
the Roman allies; they particularly made a grant to the citi- 

o Appian, p. 84. 

* Wc may guefs at the dimenfions of this famous city, by what Fionas fays, 
viz. that it was fcventccn days on fire before it could be all con fumed. Quanta 
urbs delctu fit, ui de center is tact am, vcl ignium mora probari pate/}; qnippe per continues 
decern etfeptem dies vix potuit inccndium cxtwgui . Lib. ii. c. 15. 

+ Ncquc ft Roma, jam terra? urn or be fuperato, ft cur am fperavit fore, ft nomen uf- 
auam viancret Carthagims. Adeo odium ccrUmimbus ortum, ultra met mu dural et ne in 
viflis quid cm deponitur , neque ante invijmn cjje d ft nit, quum cjj'e deft . Vel, Pa- 
tkkc. 1. i. c. 12, 

i l f t ip ft Ictus tor urn, qui cum hac utk de imperio certarunt, vnfigia calamitatis open - 
drra, Ac. kah. ii. n, 50 
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zens of Utica, of the whole country lying between Carthage 
and Hippo. All the reft they made tributary, and reduced 
it into a Roman province, whither a praetor was fent an¬ 
nually. 

h All matters being thus fettled, Scipio returned to Rome, 
where he made his entry in triumph. So magnificent a one 
had never been feen before; the whole exhibiting nothing 
but ftatues, rare invaluable pifiiures, and other curiofities, 
which the Carthaginians had, for many years, been colleft- 
ijig, in other countries; not to mention the money carried 
into the public treafury, which amounted to immenfe fums. 

‘ Notwithftanding the great precautions which were taken, 
to hinder Carthage from being ever rebuilt, in lefs than 
thirty years after, and even in Scipio’s life-time, one of the 
Gracchi, to ingratiate himfelf with the people, undertook to 
found it anew, and conduced thither a colony confifting of 
fix thoufand citizens for that purpofe. The fenate, hearing 
that the workmen had been terrified by many unlucky 
omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and laying 
the foundations of the new city, would have fufpended 
the attempt; but the tribune, not being over fcrupulous in 
religious matters, carried on the work, notwithftanding all 
thefe bad prefages, and finiihed it in a few days. This was 
the fir ft Roman colony that was ever lent out of Italy. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built there, 
fmce were are told, * that when Marius retired hither, in 


his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and poor condition 
amid the ruins of Carthage, confoling himfelf by the fight 
of fo aftonilhing a fpcftacle; himfelf ferving, in fome mea- 
fiite, as a confolation to that ill-fated city. 

k Appian relates, that Julius Cm far, after the death of 
Pompey, having crofted into Africa, law, in a dream, an 
army compelled of a prodigious number of fiddiers, who, 
with tears in their eyes,called him; and that, ftruck with the 
vilion, he writ down in his pocket-book the defign which he 


Appian, p. 84. 
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formed on this occafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Co¬ 
rinth; but that having been murdered foon alter by the 
confpirators, Auguftus Casfar, his adopted fon, who found 
this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Carthage near 
the fpot where it flood formerly, in order that the impre¬ 
cations which had been vented at the time of its deftru&ion, 
againfl thofe who fhould prefume to rebuild it, might not 
fall upon him, 

'I know not what foundation Appian has for this flory; 
but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and Corinth were re¬ 
built at the fame time by Casfar, to whom he gives the name 
of God, by which title, a little before 1 ", he had plainly in¬ 
tended Julius Csefar; and Plutarch", in the lifetime of that 
emperor, aferibes exprefsly to him, the eflablifhment of thefe 
two colonies; and obferves, that one remarkable circum- 
flance in thefe two cities is, that as both had been taken and 
deftroyed together, they were likewife rebuilt and repeopled 
at the fame time. However this be, Strabo affirms, that, in 
his time, Carthage was as populous as any city in Africa; 
and it rofe to be the capital of Africa, under the fucceeding 
emperors* It exifled for above feven hundred years in 
fplendor, but at lalt was fo completely deftroyed by the Sa~ 
racens, in the beginning of the feventh century, that neither 
its name, nor the leaft iootfteps of it are known, at this time, 
in the country* 


A Digrejfion on the Manners an! Char a Her oj the ftcond 

Scipio Ajricanns . 

C CIPIO, the deftroyer of Carthage, was foil to the famous 
^ Paulus ALmilius, who conquered Perfeus, the lalt king 
ol Macedon; and confequcntly grandfon to that Paulus, 
who loft his life in the battle of Ganna?. He was adopted 
by the fon of the great Scipio AlVicaims, and called Scipio 

n ? • i • .1 i.*.. _ * 
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purfuant to the law of adoptions. Our Scipio fupported, 


'Appian I. xvii. p. 833. 
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* Scipio steinilianus, vir /wit is, P» African/ putfvwijquc Pauli vir tut Urns Jimi Uinta j , 
omnibus belli ac togas dotibus , ingeniique ac Jlndionm mmntiffims ficuli fui cjui nUri 
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with equal luftre, the honour and dignity of both houfes, 
being po/Te/fed of al! the exalted qualities of the fword and 
gown. The whole tenorot his life, fays an hiftorian, whe¬ 
ther with regard to his aftions, his thoughts, or his words, 
was confpicuous for its great beauty and regularity. He 
diilinguiihed himfelf particularly (a circumftance feldom 
found at that time in perfons of the military profeflion) by 
hisexquifite tafle for polite literature, and all the fciences; 
as well as by the uncommon regard he fhowed to learned 
men. It is univerfally known, that he was reported to be 
the author of Terence's comedies, the molt polite and ele¬ 
gant writings which the Romans could boaft. We are told 
of Scipio*, that no man could blend more happily repofe 
and afliion, nor employ his leifure hours with greater deli¬ 
cacy and tafte: thus was he divided between arms and 
books, between the military labours ot the camp, and the 
peaceful employment of the cabinet; in which he either ex- 
ercifed his body in toils of war, or his mind in the ftudy of 
the fciences. By this he fhowed, that nothing does greater 
honour to a perfon of diftinflion, of what quality or pro¬ 
feflion foever he be, than the adorning his foul with know¬ 
ledge. Cicero, fpeaking of Scipio, fays, t that he always 
had Xenophon’s works in his hands, which are fo famous 
for the folid and excellent inftruftions they contain both in 
regard to war and policy. 

°He owed this exquifite tafle for polite learning and the 
fciences, to the excellent education which Paulus ^Emilias 
bellowed on his children. He had put them under the 
able If mailers in every art; and did not fparc any co/I 
on that occafion, though his circnmllances were very nar¬ 
row: P. yEmilius him fell was pretent at all their le/Ions, as 
often as the affairs of government would permit; becoming 
by this means, their chief preceptor. 

p The Jtri£i union between Polybius and Scipio finifhed 
the exalted qualities, which, by the fuperiority of his genius 

6 Pint, in vit. VEmil Paul. r Excerpt, c Polyb. p. 1^7 —163. 

* A kque (firm quifquam hoc Sdpione etyewtius interval Id nr*oliorum otio d>fpun,\it: 
ftmpcr t que aut belli nut padsJerviit arti/m t Jlviper inter arm.-tuc Jludiu verfntus y nut cor- 
pus periculisy ant animm dijeiplinns exenuit. 1 bid, 13. 
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and difpofition, and the excellency of his education, were 
already the fubjeft of admiration. Polybius, with a great 
number of Achaians, whofe fidelity the Romans fufpe&ed 
during the war with Perfeus, was detained in Rome, where 
his merit foon attra&ed the eyes, and made his converfation 
the defire of all perfons of the higheft quality in that city. 
Scipio, when fcarce eighteen, devoted himfelf entirely to 
Polybius; and confidered as the greatefl felicity of his life, 
the opportunity he had of being inftrufted by fo great a 
mailer, whofe fociety he preferred to all the vain and idle 
amufements which are generally fo eagerly purfued by 
young perfons. 

Polybius’s firft care was to infpire Scipio with an aver- 
fion for thofe equally dangerous and ignominious pleafures, 
to which the Roman youth were fo ftrongly addifted ; the 
greatefl: part of them being already depraved and corrupted, 
by the luxury and licentioufnefs which riches and new 
conquefts had introduced in Rome. Scipio, during the firft 
five years that he continued in fo excellent a fchool, made 
the greatefl improvement in it; and, defpifing the levity 
and wantonnefs, as well as the pernicious examples of per¬ 
fons of the fame age with himfelf, he was looked upon, even 
at that time, as a fhining model of difcretion and wifdorn. 

From hence a tranfition was eafy and natural, to gene- 
rofity, to a noble difregard of riches, and to a laudable ufe 
olthem; all virtues lo requifite in perfons of illuftrious 
birth, and which Scipio carried to the molt exalted pitch, 
as appears from fome inllances of this kind related by Po¬ 
lybius, and highly worthy our admiration. 

Aim ilia*, wife of the firft Scipio Africanus, and mother 
of him who adopted the Scipio mentioned here by Polybius, 
had bequeathed, at her death, a great eftate to the latter. 
This lady, befides the diamonds and jewels which are worn 
by women of her high rank, poflclfcd a great number of 
gold and filver veffels ufed in facrilices, together with fe- 
veral fplenclid equipages, and a confidcrable number of 
Haves of both fexes; the whole fuiled to the augult houfe 
into which flic had married. At her death, Scipio made 
over all thofe rich pofleflions to Papira his mother, who 

* She was filter of Paulus iEmilius, father of the fccoud Africanus, 
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having been divorced a confiderablc time before by Paulus 
iEmilius, and not being in circumftances, to fupport the 
dignity of her birth, lived in great obfcurity, and never ap¬ 
peared in the affemblies or public ceremonies. But when 
fhe again frequented them with a magnificent train, this 
noble generofity of Scipio did him great honour, efpecially 
in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it in all their 
converfations, and in a city, whofe inhabitants, fays Poly¬ 
bius, were not eafily prevailed upon to part with their money. 

Scipio was no lefs admired on another occafion. He was 
bound, by a condition in the will, to pay, at three different 
times, to the two daughters of Scipio, his grandfather by 
adoption, half their portions, which amounted to fifty thou- 
fand French crowns"*. The time for the payment of the 
fir ft fum being expired, Scipio put the whole money into 
the hands of a banker. Tiberius Gracchus, and Scipio 
Nafica, who had married the two filters, imagining that 
Scipio had made a miftake, went to him, and obferved, that 
the laws allowed him three years to pay the fum in, and at 
three different times. Young Scipio anfwered, that he 
knew very well what the laws direfled on this occafion; that 
they might indeed be executed in their greateft rigour with 
ftrangers, but that friends and relations ought to treat one 
another with more generous fimplicity; and therefore defired 
them to receive the whole fum. They were ftruck with 
fuch admiration at the generofity of their kinfman, that in 
their return home, they reproached t themfelves for their 
narrow way of thinking, at a time when they made the 
greateft figure of any family in Rome. This generous 
aftion, fays Polybius, was the more admired, becaufe no 
perfon in Rome, fo far from confenting to pay fifty thou- 
land crowns before they were due, would pay even a thou- 
fand bclore the time lor payment was elapfed. 

It was from the fame noble fpirit, that two years after, 
Paulus iRmilius his father being dead, lie made over to his 
brother Fabius, who was not fo wealthy as himfeif, the part 
of their father’s eftate which was his (Scipio’s) clue (amount¬ 
ing to above threcfcore thoufand crowns in order that 
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there might not be fo great a difparity between his fortune 
and that of his brother. 

This Fabius being defirous to exhibit a (how of gladiators 
after his father's deceafe, in honour of his memory (as was 
the cuftom in that age) and not being able to defray the 
expences on this occafion, which amounted to a very heavy 
fum, Scipio made him a prefent of fifteen thoufand* crowns, 
in order to defray at leaf! half the charges of it. 

The fpleudid prefents which Scipio had made his mother 
Papira, reverted to him, by law, as well as equity, after her 
demife; and his fifters according to the cuftom of thofe 
times, had not the leaf! claim to them. Neverthelefs, 
Scipio thought it would have been difhonourable in him, 
had he taken them back again. He therefore made over to 
his fifters, whatever he had prefented to their mother, which 
amounted to a very confiderable fum ; and by this frelh proof 
of his glorious difregard of wealth, and the tender friend- 
fhip he had for his family, acquired the applaufe of the whole 
city. 

Thefe different benefa&ions, which amounted all together 
to a prodigious fum, feemed to have received a brighter 
luflre from the age in which he beftowed them, he being 
ftill very young; and yet more from the circumftances of 
the time when they were prefented, as well as the kind and 
obliging carriage he affumed on thofe occafions. 

The incidents I have here given, are fo repugnant to the 
maxims of this age, that there might be reafon to fear the 
reader would confider them merely as the rhetorical flou- 
rifhes of an hiftorian, who was prejudiced in favour of his 
hero; if it was not well known, that the predominant cha- 
ra&eriftic ol Polybius, by whom they are related, is a 
fmcerc love for truth, and an utter averfion to adulation of 
every kind. In the very paftage whence this relation is 
extra&ed, he thought it would be necellary for him to be a 
Jittle guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous aftions 
and rare qualities of Scipio; and he obferves that, as his 
writings were to be perufed by the Romans, who were per* 
fe&ly well acquainted with all the particulars of this great 
man’s lile, lie would certainly be animadverted upon by 

# Or 697 fil* failing' 
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them, {hould he venture to advance any falfehood; an affront 
to which it is not probable that an author, who is ever fo 
little tender of his reputation, would expofe himfelf, efpe- 
cially if no advantage was to accrue to him from it* 

We have already obferved, that Scipio had never given 
into the fafhionable debaucheries and exceffes to which the 
young people at Rome fo wantonly abandoned themfelves. 
But he was fufficiently compenfated for this felh-denial of 
all deftru&ive pleafures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed 
all the reft of his life, which enabled him to tafte pleafures 
of a much purer and more exalted kind, and to perform the 
great aftions that refle&ed fo much glory upon him- 
Hunting, which was his darling exercife, contributed alfo 
very much to invigorate his conftitution, and enable him 
alfo to endure the hardeft toils. Macedonia, whither he 
followed his father, gave him an opportunity of indulging, 
to the utmoft of his defire, his paffion in this refpeft: for 
the chafe, which was the ufual diverfion of the Macedonian, 
monarchs, having been laid afide for fome years on account 
of the wars, Scipio found there an incredible quantity of 
game of every kind. Paulus ./Emilius, ftudious of procur¬ 
ing his fon virtuous pleafures of every kind, in order to 
divert his mind from thofe which reafon prohibits, gave him 
full liberty to indulge himfelf in this favourite fport, during 
all the time that the Roman forces continued in that coun¬ 
try, after the vi&ory he had gained over Perfeus. The 
illuftrious youth employed his leifure hours in an exercife, 
which fuited fo well his age and inclination; and was as 
fuccefsful in this innocent war againft the beafts in Mace¬ 
donia, as his father had been in that which he had carried on 
againft the inhabitants of the country. 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he met with 
Polybius in Rome; and contrafted the ftrift friendfliip with 
him, which was afterwards fo beneficial to our young 
Roman, and did him almoft as much honour in after-ages, 
as all his conquefts. We find, by hiftory, that Polybius 
lived with the two brothers. One day, when himfelf and 
Scipio were alone, the latter vented himfelf freely to him, 
and complained, but in the mildeft and molt gentle terms, 
that he in their conventions at tabic, always dire&cd him* 
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fclf to his brother Fab i us, and never to him-* “I am fen- 
fible,” fays he, “ that this indifference arifes from your 
fuppofing, with all our citizens, that I am a heedlefs young 
man, and wholly averfe to the tafle which now prevails in 
Rome, becaufe I do not plead at the bar, nor ftudy the 
graces of elocution. But how fhould I do this? I am told 
perpetually, that the Romans expefr a general, and not an 
orator, from the houfe of the Scipios. I will confefs to 
you (pardon the fincerity with which I reveal my thoughts) 
that your coldnefs and indifference grieve me exceedingly.” 
Polybius, furprifed at thefe unexpefted words, made Scipio 
the kindeft anfwer; and aflured the illuftrious youth, that 
though he always directed himfclf to his brother, yet this 
was not out of difrefpeft to him, but only becaufe Fabius 
was the cldeft; not to mention (continued Polybius) that, 
knowing you pofTeffed but one foul, I conceived that I 
addreffed both when I fpoke to either of you. He then 
affured Scipio, that he was entirely at his command: that 
with regard to the fciences, for which he difcovered the hap- 
pieft genius, he would have opportunities fufficient to im¬ 
prove himfelf in them, from the great number of learned 
Grecians, who re for ted daily to Rome; but that, as to the art 
of war, which was properly his profeflion and his favourite 
ftudy, he (Polybius) might be of fome little fervice to him. 
He had no fooncr fpoke thefe words, but Scipio, grafping 
his hand in a kind of rapture: “ O when,” fays he, “ fhall 
I fee the happy day, when difengaged from all other avoca¬ 
tions, and living with me, you will be fo much my friend, 
as to improve my underffanding, and regulate my affec¬ 
tions? It is then I fhall think inyfclf worthy of my illuf¬ 
trious anceftors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to 
lee fo young a man breathe fuoh noble fentiments, devoted 
himfelf particularly to our Scipio, who for ever after paid 
him as much reverence as if he had been his father. 

However, Scipio did not only efleem Polybius as an 
excellent hifiorian, but valued him much more, and reaped 


much greater advantages from him, by his being fo able a 
warrior and fo profound a politician. Accordingly he 


confuited him oil every occafion, and always took his 
advice even when he was at the head of his army; con- 
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certing in private with Polybius, all the operations of the 
campaign, all the movements of the forces, all enterprifcs 
againft the enemy, and the feveral mcafures proper for ren¬ 
dering them fuccefsful. 

« In a word, it was the common report that our illuftri- 
ous Roman did not perform any great or good action, but 
when he was advifed to it by Polybius; nor ever commit an 
error, except when he afted without confulting him. 

I flatter myfelf that the reader will excufe this long 
digreffion, which may be thought foreign to my fubjeft as 
I am not writing the Roman hiftory. However, it appeared 
to me fo well adapted to the general defign I propole to 
myfelf in this work, viz. the cultivating and improving the 
minds of youth, that I could not forbear, introducing it here, 
though I was fenfible this is not direftly its proper place. 
And indeed, thefe examples fhow how important it is, that 
young people Ihould receive a liberal and virtuous educa¬ 
tion, and the great benefit they reap, by frequenting and 
correfponding early with perfons of merit; for thefe were 
the foundation whereon were built the fame and glory which 
have rendered Scipio immortal. But above all, how noble 
a model for our age (in which the moll inconfiderable and 
even trifling concerns often create feuds and animofitics 
between brothers and fillers, and diflurb the peace of fami¬ 
lies) is the generous difintercflcdnefs of Scipio, who, when, 
ever he had an opportunity of ferving his relations, took a 
delight in bellowing the largcft fums upon them! This 
excellent paflage of Polybius had efcapcd me, by its not 
being inferted in the folio edition of his works. It belongs 
indeed naturally to the book, where, treating of the talle 
with regard to folid glory, I mentioned the contempt in 
which the ancients held riches, and the excellent ufc they 
made of them. I therefore thought myfelf indifpenfabJy 
obliged to rcflore, on this occafion to young {Indents, what 
I afterwards could not but blame myfelf for omitting. 

i Paufan. in Arcad. 1 . viii. p, 505, 
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The Hijlory of the Family 



I PROMISED, after finifhing what related to the republic 
of Carthage, to return to the family and polterity of 
Mafinifla. This piece of hiflory forms a confiderable part 
of that of Africa, and therefore is not quite foreign to my 
fubjeCt. 

r From MafinifTa’s having declared for the Romans in the 
time of the firft Scipio, he had always adhered to that 
honourable alliance, with an almoft unparalleled zeal and 
fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he wrote to the 
proconful of Africa, under whofe ftandards the younger 
Scipio then fought, to defire that Roman might be fent to 
him; adding, that he Ihould die with fatislaCtion, if he could 
but expire in his arms, after having made him executor to 
his will. But believing that he ihould be dead before it 
could be poffible for him to receive this confolation, he 
fent for his wife and children, and fpoke to them as follows: 
“ I know no other nation but the Romans, and, among this 
nation, no other family but that of the Scipios. I now, in 
my expiring moments empower Scipio iEmilianus to dif* 
pofe, in an abfolute manner, of all my poffeflions, and to 
divide my kingdom among my children. I require, that 
whatever Scipio may decree, fhalibe executed as punctually 
as if I myfelf had appointed it by my will.” Alter faying 
thefe words he breathed his la#, being upwards of ninety 
years of age. 

8 This prince, during his youth, had met with ftrangc 
reveries of fortune, having been difpoffefied of his kingdom, 
obliged to fly from province to province, and a thoufand 
times in danger of his life. Being fupported, fays the hiflo- 
rian, by the divine protection, he was afterwards favoured 
till his death, with a perpetual feries of profperity, unruffled 
by any finilter accident: for he not only recovered his own 
kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his enemy; and 
extending his kingdom from Mauritania as far as Cyrene, he 
became the molt powerful prince of all Africa. He was 
blefled till he left the world, with the greateft health and 

r App. p, 65. Val, Max. 1 , v. c. 2. 1 App. p. 65. 
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vigour, which doubtlefs was owing to his extreme tempe¬ 
rance, and the toils he perpetually fuftained. Though 
ninety * years of age, he performed all the exercifes ufed 
by young men, and always rode without a faddle, and 
Polybius obferves (a circumftance preferved by 1 Plutarch) 
that the day after a great viftory over the Carthaginians, 
Mafiniffa was feen, fitting at the door of his tent, eating a 
piece of brown bread. 

u He left fifty-four fons, of whom three only were legi¬ 
timate, viz. Micipfa, Gulufla, and Maftanabal. Scipio 
divided the kingdom between thefe three, and gave confi- 
derable poffeflions to the reft: but the two laft dying foon 
alter, Micipfa became foie poffeffor of thefe extenfivc 
dominions. He had two fons, Adherbal and Hietnpfal 
(whom he educated in his palace with Jugurtha his nephew, 
Maftanabal’s fon) of whom lie took as much care as he 
did of his own childrent. This laft-mentioned prince 
pofleffed feveral eminent qualities, which gained him uni- 
verfal efteem. Jugurtha, who was finely fhaped, and very 
handfome, of the moll delicate wit, and the moft folid judg¬ 
ment, did not devote himfelf, as young men commonly do, 
to a life of luxury and pleafure. Pie ufed to exercifc him¬ 
felf with perfons of his age, in running, riding, throwing 
the javelin; and though he furpafled all his companions, 
there was not one ol them but loved him. The chafe was 
his only delight, but it was that of lions and other favage 
beafts. To finifh his character, he excelled in all things, 
and fpoke very little of himfelf: plurimum factre , et mini - 
mum ipft dt ft loqui . 

So confpicuous an aflemblagc of fine talents and perfect 
tions, began to excite the jealoufy of Micipfa. He faw 
himfelf in the decline of life, and his children very young. 


1 An feni gerenda fit Ref. p. 791 . u Appian. Val. Max. I. v. c. a. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, fpcaking as follows of Mafinifla’s vigorous con- 
(lituiion. Arbitror tc audirc Scipio y hofpes tuus Mafimjfa qutr facial /iodic nonag into, 
mws natust cum tngrejus iter pedibusJit % in cquum omnino von afccvdcrc; cum tquo% ex 
epo non dcfccndcrc ; nul/o imbre t nullo jrigore adduci , vt capitc operto fit; fun?mam 
e il e in co corporis ficcitatcm • 

»c&utc, 

+ All this hiftory of Jugurtha is cxtra&cd from Salluft. 


I tuque cxeqm omnia regis ojficxa ct inuncra, Dc Sc* 
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* He knew the prodigious lengths which ambition is capa¬ 
ble of going, when a crown is in view; and that a man, 
with talents much inferior to thofe of Jugurtha, might be 
dazzled by fo refplendent a temptation, efpecialiy when 
united with fuch favourable circumflances. In order there¬ 
fore to remove a competitor, fo dangerous with regard to 
his children, he gave Jugurtha the command of the forces 
which he fent to the aftiftance of the Romans, who, at that 
time, were befiaging Numantia, under the conduct of 


Scipio. 


J 


the molt 


heroic bravery, he flattered himfelf, that he probably would 
rulh upon danger, and lofe his life. However, he was mif- 
taken. This young prince joined to an undaunted courage, 
the utmoft calmnefs of mind; and, a circumftance very 
rarely found in perfons of his age, he preferved a juft 
medium between a timorous forefight and an impetuous 
rafhnefst. In this campaign, he won the efteem and friend¬ 
ship of the whole army. Scipio fent him back to his uncle 
with letters of recommendation, and the moft advantageous 
teftimonials of his conduH, after having given him very 
prudent advice with regard to it: for, knowing mankind fo 
well, he, in all probability, had difeovered certain fparks 
of ambition in that prince, which he feared would one day 
break out into a flame. 

Micipfa, plcafed with the great character that was fent 
him of his nephew, changed his behaviour towards him, and 
refolved, if poffible, to win his affection by kindnefs. 
Accordingly, he adopted him; and by his will, made him 
joint-heir to his two Ions. Finding afterwards his end 
approaching, he font for all three, and bid them draw near 
his bed, where, in prefence of the whole court, he put 
Jugurtha in mind bow good he had been to him; conjuring 
him, in the name of the gods, to defend and protect on all 
occafions his children; who being before related to him by 


* Tembat turn notura mortaUum avida imperii et pro:ceps ad explendam animi 
tttpidhem : pr a-terra opportunity fiuv liber or unique ictatis , qua c ctiam mediae res viros 
Jpe pro:d<i' tranfverfos agil . Sallust. 

•f Ac fane, quod difficillimum imprimis tjl , et prerlio Jlrenuus erat, et bonus confilio i 

quorum altcrum ex provident ia timer cm, alter urn ex audacia temeritatem adferre pie rum- 
que JoleU 
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the ties of blood, were now become his brethren, by his 
(Micipfa’s) bounty. He told him, * that neither arms nor 
treafure conftitute the Rrength of a kingdom, but friends, 
who are not won by arms or gold, but real fervices and in¬ 
violable fidelity. Now where (fays he) can we find better 
friends than our brothers? And how can that man, who 
becomes an enemy to his relations, repofe any confidence in, 
or depend on Grangers? He exhorted his fons to pay the 
higheft reverence to Jugurtha; and to difpute no otherwise 
with him, than by their endeavour to equal, and, if pofiible, 
furpafs his exalted merit. He concluded with entreating 
them to obferve for ever an inviolable attachment with 
regard to the Romans; and to confider them as their bene- 
fattor, their patron, and mailer. A few days after this 
Micipfa expired. 

But Jugurtha loon threw off the mail, and began by rid¬ 
ding himfelf of Hiempfal, who had exprelfed himfieif to him 
with great freedom, and therefore he got him murdered. 

This bloody aft ion proved but too evidently to Adherbal 
what he himfelf might naturally fear, Numidia is now divid- 

^ I, # » # % 1 # < 

eel, and Tides fevcrally with the two brothers. Mighty armies 632. 
arc raifed by each party. Adherbal, after lofing the greateif 
part of his fortrclles, is vanquilhcd in battle, and forced to 


A. M. 

3887. 
A. Rom 
631* 


A. M. 

3888. 
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make Rome liis afylmn. 


J u g u 


very great uncafinefs, as he knew that money was all-power¬ 
ful in that city. He therefore font deputies thither, with or- 
ders for them to bribe the chief fenators. In the Till 
audience to which they were introduced, Adheibal repre- 
fents the unhappy condition 10 which he was reduced, the 
injullice and barbarity of Jitgurlha, the murder of his bro¬ 
ther, the 1 o Is of al moll all his fortrefies; hut the circumftance 
on which lie laid the greateif IIrefs was, the commands of 
his dying father, viz. to put his whole confidence in the 
Romans; declaring that the IViendlliip of this people would 
be a ILrouger fupport both to himfelf and his kingdom, than 
all the troops and trcafurcs in ihe univerfe. His Ipcech was 

* Non cxercitus, ncqitc thcjuiri, pnrpji.i regni font, verum ainni: i/nm ntqne. at mil 
cogere, ucque intro pa rare queas; officio cl Jute fijiiimtur. Quit mitun anihiui qv.m 
J utterfratri ? aut rjutin alicimm Jutcm inmneu Ji inis tu/h j jut id ¥ 
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of a great length, and extremely pathetic. Jugurtha’s 
deputies made only the following anfwer; that Hiempfal 
had been killed by the Numidians, becaufe of his great 
cruelty; that Adherbai was the aggreffor, and yet, after hav¬ 
ing been vanquifhed, was come to make complaints, becaufe 
he had not committed all the ex cedes he defired to a£t; that 
their fovereign entreated the fenate to form a judgment of 
his behaviour and conduft in Africa, from that he had 
fliown at Numantia; and to lay a greater ftrcfs on his 
aflions, than on the accufations of his enemies. But thefe 
ambaffadors had fecretly employed an eloquence, much 
more prevalent than that of wqrds, which had not proved 
ineffectual. The whole affembly was for Jugurtha, a few 
fenators excepted, who were not fo void of honour as to be 
corrupted by money. The fenate came to this refolution, 
that commiffioners fhould be fent from Rome, to divide the 
provinces equally upon the fpot between the two brothers. 
The reader will naturally fuppofe, that Jugurtha was not 
fparing of his treafure on this occafion: the divifion was 
made to his advantage; and yet a fpecious appearance of 
equity was preferved. 

This firft fuccefs of Jugurtha augmented his courage and 
boldnefs. Accordingly he attacked his brother by open 
force; and whilft the latter lol'es his time in fending deputa¬ 
tions to the Romans, he florins feveral fortrcffes, carries on 
liis conquefls, and, after defeating Adherbai, befieges him 
in Cirtha, the capital of his kingdom. During this interval, 
ambaffadors arrived from Rome with orders, in the name of 
the fenate and people, to the two kings, to lay down their 
arms, and ceafc all hoftilities. Jugurtha, after protefling that 
he would obey, with the molt profound reverence and 
fubmiflion, the commands of the Roman people, added, 
that he did not believe it was their intention, to hinder him 
from defending his own life, againfl the treacherous fnares 
which his brother had laid for it. He concluded with faying, 
that he would fend ambaffadors forthwith to Rome, to in¬ 
form the fenators of his conduct. By this random anfwer 
be eluded their orders, and would not even permit the de¬ 
puties to wait on Adherbai. 

I 
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Though the latter was fo clofely blocked up in his capi¬ 
tal*, he yet found means to fend to Rome to implore the 
afliftance of the Romans againft his brother, who had be- 
fieged him five months, and intended to take away his life. 
Some fenators were of opinion, that war ought to be pro¬ 
claimed immediately againft Jugurtha; but ttill his credit 
prevailed, and the Romans only ordered an embalfy to be 
lent, compofed of lenators of the higheft diftinfclion, among 
whom was ALmilius Scaurus, a faftious man, who had a great 
afcendant over the nobility, and concealed the blackeft 
vices, under the fpecious appearance of virtue. Jugurtha 
was terrified at firft; but he again found an opportunity to 
elude their demands, and accordingly fent them back with¬ 
out coming to any conclufion. Upon this, Adherbal, who 
had loft all hopes, furrendered, upon condition of having his 
life fpared; neverthelefs he was immediately murdered with 
a great number of Numidians. 

But though the greateft part of the people at Rome were 
ftruck with horror at this news, Jugurtha 5 s money again ob¬ 
tained him defenders in the fenate. However, C. Memmius, 
the tribune of the people, an aflive man, and who hated the 
nobility, prevailed with the former, not to fuller fo horrid a 
crime to go unpunifhed: and accordingly war being pro¬ 
claimed againft Jugurtha, Calpurnius Beftia the conful was 
appointed to carry it on. t He was endued with excellent 
qualities, but they were all depraved and rendered ufelefs 
by his avarice. Scaurus fet out with him. They at firft 
took feveral towns; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked the pro- - 
grefs of thefe conquefts; and Scaurus £ himfclf, who, till 
now, had exprefled the ftrongell animofity againft this 
prince, could not refill fo powerful an attack. A treaty 
was therefore concluded; Jugurtha feigned to fubmit to 

* He chofe two of the nimblcft of thofe who had followed him into Cirtha; 

and thefe, induced by the great rewards lie promifed them, and pitying his 

unhappy circumftanccs, undertook to pafs through the enemy’s camp, in the 

night, to the neighbouring there, and from thence to Rome, Ex iis qui wn * 

drtham pYoJugcranty duos maxim inipigros delegit: cos, nmlta poll kendo, ac mi/a on do 

tafum fuum conjirmat , uti per hojlium munitmes nod a ad pioximuin mate, do in Rmah 
ptrgmnt, Sallust. 

+ Mulix bona’que artes animi cl corporis crant quas omnes avariliaprope dicebut, 
t Maflniiudmcpecwiia a bonus hone/oque in pravum abjlraflu 
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the Romans, and thirty elephants, fome horfes, with a 
very inconfiderable fum of money, were delivered to the 
quaeftor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general at Rome 
difplayed itfelf in the dronged manner. Memmius the tri¬ 
bune fired them with his fpeeches. He caufed Caflius, 
who was przetor, to be appointed to attend Jugurtha; and 
to engage him to come to Rome, under the guarantee of the 
Romans, in order that an enquiry might be made in his 
prefence, who thofe perfons were that had taken bribes. 
Accordingly, Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The 
fight oi him raifed the anger o[ the people dill higher; but 
a tribune having been bribed, he prolonged the feffion, and 
at lad diffolved it. A Numidian prince, grandfon of Ma- 
finilfa, called Mafliva, being at that time in the city, was 
advifed to folicit for Jugurtha’s kingdom ; which corning 
to the ears of the latter, he got him affaffinated in the midft 
of Rome. However, the murderer was feized, and deli¬ 
vered up to the civil magiftrate, and Jugurtha was com¬ 
manded to depart Italy. Upon leaving the city, he call back 
his eyes feveral times towards it and laid, “ Rome wants 
only a purchafer ; and, were one to be found, it were ine¬ 
vitably ruined **. 5> 

And now the war broke out anew. At fil'd the indolence, 
or perhaps connivance, of Albinns the conful, made it go 
on very flowly; but afterwards, when he returned to Rome 
to hold the public alfeinbliest, the Roman army, by the 
unfkilfulnefs of his brother Aulus, having marched into a 
defile from whence there was no getting out, it furrendered 
ignominioufiy to the enemy, who forced the Romans to 
fubmit to the ceremony of palling under the yoke, and 
made them engage to leave Nmnidia in ten days. 

The reader will naturally fuppofe, that fo fhameful a 
peace, concluded without the authority of the people, was 
confidered in a mod odious light at Rome. They could not 
flatter themfelves with the hopes ot being fucccfslnl in 
this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. Mctcllus the 

* PoJhjuam Roma egrejfus eji,fcrturJape tacit ns co nfpkiaisypojlrcmo dixijfcy Urbem 
venalcm ct mature perituram, (i cmpiorcm invcncrit. 

+ For dealing magiftrat.es, Sal. 
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conful. * To all the reft of the virtues which conliitute 
the great captain, he added a perfeft difregard ol wealth; 
a quality molt eflentially requifite againft fuch an enemy as 
Jugurtha, who hitherto had always been viftorious, rather 
by money than his (word. But the African monarch found 
Metellus as inacceftible in this, as in all other refpefts. He 
therefore was forced to venture his life, and exert his utmoft 
bravery, through the deleft of an expedient which now 
began to fail him. Accordingly he fignalized himfelf in a 
furprifing manner; and fliowed in this campaign, all that 
could be expefited from the courage, abilities, and attention 
of an illuftrious general, to whom defpair adds new vigour, 
and fuggefts new lights: he was however unfuccefsful, be- 
caufe oppofed by a conful, who did not fuffer the molt 
inconfiderable error to efcape him, nor ever let flip an 
opportunity of taking advantage of the enemy. 

Jugurtha’s greateft concern was, how to fecure himfelf 
from traitors. From the time he had been told, that Bomil- 
car, in whom he repofed the utmoft confidence, had a defign 
upon his life, he enjoyed no peace. He did not believe him¬ 
felf fafe any where; but all things, by day as well as night, 
the citizen as well as foreigner, were lufpefted by him; and 
the blackeft terrors fat for ever brooding over his mind. 
He never got a wink of fleep, except by Health; and often 
changed his bed, in a manner unbecoming his rank. Starting 
fometimes from his (lumbers, he would fnatch his fword, 
and break into loud cries; fo ftrongly was he haunted by 
fear, and fo ftrangely did he aft the madman. 

Marius was Metellus’s lieutenant. His boundlcfs ambi¬ 
tion induced him to endeavour to leflen his general’s cha- 
rafter fecretly in the minds of his foldicrs; and becoming 
foon his p rote fled enemy and flanderer, he at laft, by the 
moll grovelling and perfidious arts, prevailed fo far, as to 
fupplant Metellus, and get himfelf nominated in his room, 
to carry on the war againft Jugurtha. + With what 
ftrength of mind foever Metellus might be endued on other 


* /« Nu midi am proficifcitur , magna fpe civium , cum propter artes bonus, turn maxims 
fuod atlvcrfum divitias itwifhtm animum gerebat. 

+ Qttibus rebus fupra bonuni atque hone flam perculfus , veque lacrymas tens re , ntq us 
modcrari linguams virsgregius in Ms artibus , nimis mollitcr agritudinem pad. 
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occafions, he was totally deje&ed by this unforefeen blow, 
which even forced tears from his eyes, and fuch expreffions, 
as were altogether unworthy fo great a man. There was 
fomething very dark and vile in Marius’s procedure; a 
circumftance that difplays ambition in its native and ge¬ 
nuine colours, and (hows that it extinguiflies, in thofe who 
abandon themfelves to it, all fenfe of honour and integrity. 
Metellus avoided a man whofe fight he could not bear, arriv¬ 
ed in Rome, and was received there with univerfal acclama¬ 
tions. A triumph was decreed him, and the furname of 
Numidicus conferred upon him. 

I thought it would be proper to fufpend, till I came to the 
Roman hiilory, an account of the events that happened in 
Africa, under Metellus and Marius, all which are very 
circumftantially defcribed by Salluft, in his admirable 
hiftory of Jugurtha. I therefore haften to the conclufion 
of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly diftreffed in his affairs, had re- 
courfe to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whofe daughter he 
had married. This country extends from Numidia, as far 
as beyond the Jhores of the Mediterranean, oppofite to 
Spain*. The Roman name was fcarce known in it, and 
the people as little known to the Romans. Jugurtha infi- 
nuated to his father-in-law, that fhould he fuffer Numidia 
to be conquered, his kingdom would doubtlefs be involv¬ 
ed in its ruin : efpecially as the Romans, who were fworn 
enemies to monarchy, Teemed to have vowed the deflruftion 
of all the thrones in the univerfe. He therefore prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a league with him ; and accord- 
ingly received, on different occafions, very confiderable 
fuccours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either fide 
by no other tie but that of intereft, had never been flrong, 
and a Iall defeat which Jugurtha met with broke at once 
all the bands of it. Bocchus now meditated the dark defign 
of delivering up his fon-in-law to the Romans. For this 
purpofe he had defired Marius to fend him a trufty perfon. 
Sylla, who was an officer of uncommon merit, and ferved 
under him as quacltor, was thought every way qualified for 


* Now comprehending Fez, Morocco, See* 
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this negociation. He was not afraid to put himfelf into 
the hands of the Barbarian king; and accordingly fet out 
for his court. Being arrived, Bocchus who, like the reft 
of his countrymen, did not pride himfelf in finccrity, and 
was for ever projeffing new defigns, debated within him¬ 
felf, whether it would not be his intereft to deliver up 
Sylla to Jugurtha. He was a long time fluctuating with 
uncertainty, and between a contrariety of fentiments : and 
the fudden changes which difplayed themfelves in his 
countenance, in his air, and his whole perfon, fhowed 
evidently how ftrongly his mind was affe&ed. At length, 
returning to his firft defign, he made his terms with Sylla, 
and delivered up Jugurtha into his hands, who was lent 
immediately to Marius. 

b Sylla, fays Plutarch*, aCted on this occafion, like a 
young man, fired with a ftrong thirfl of glory, the fweets 
of which he has juft begun to tafte. Inftead of afcribing 
to the general under whom he fought, all the honour of this 
event, as his duty required, and which ought to be an 
inviolable maxim, he referved the greatcft part of it to him¬ 
felf, and had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein 
he was reprefented receiving' Jugurtha from the hands of 
Bocchus ; and this ring he ufed ever after as his fignet. 

But Marius was fo highly exafperated at this kind of infult; 
that he could never forgive him ; a circumftance that gave 
rife to the implacable hatred between thefe two Romans 
which afterwards broke out with fo much fury, and coft the 
republic fo much blood. 

c Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting fuch a A. m. 
fpeftacle to the Romans, as they could fcarce believe they a?i°oYti 
faw, when it palled before their eyes; I mean, Jugurtha 645. 
in chains; that fo formidable an enemy, during whofe life C * 
they could not flatter themfelves with the hopes of being 
able to put an end to this war ; fo well was his courage 
fuflained by flratagem and artifice, and his genius fo fruit¬ 
ful in finding new expedients, even when his affairs were 
mod defperate. We are told, that Jugurtha run diftrafled, 

b Plut. in vit. Marii. * Plut. ibid. 

0<ffc 9 <\ot 1//,(§)•', ouxnYtyxt wirji*; ty* . 

Plut. Precept, reip. gerend. p. 806. 
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as he was walking in the triumph ; that after the ceremony 
was ended, he was thrown into prifon; and that the liftors 
were fo eager to feize his robe that they rent it in feveral 
pieces, and tore away the tips oi his ears, to get the rich 
jewels with which they were adorned. In this condition, 
he was call quite naked, and in the utmoft terrors, into a 
deep dungeon, where he fpent fix days in firuggling with 
hunger and the fear of death, retaining a ftrong defire ot 
life to his laft gafp : an end, continues Plutarch, worthy 
of his wicked deeds; Jugurtha having been always of 
opinion, that the grcateft crimes might be committed to 
fatiate his ambition, ingratitude, perfidy, black treachery, 
and inhuman barbarity. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, refleded fo much honour on 
polite literature and the faiences, that I could not without 
impropriety, omit him in the hiftory of the family of Ma- 
fmifTa, to whom his father, who alfo was named Juba, was 
great grandfon, and grandfon of Guluffa. The elder Juba 
fignalized himfelf in the war between Caefar and Pompey, 
by his inviolable attachment to the party of the latter hero. 
He flew himfelf after the battle of Thapfus, in which his 
forces and thofe of Scipio, were entirely defeated. Juba, 
his fon, then a child, was delivered up to the conqueror, 
and was one of the mod confpicuous ornaments of his tri¬ 
umph. It appears from hiftory that a noble education was 
bellowed upon Juba in Rome, where he imbibed fuch a 
variety of knowledge, as afterwards equalled him to the moft 


learned Grecians. He did not leave that city till he went 
^ to take poUeffion ot his father’s dominions. Auguftus rc- 
379^- ftored them to him, when, by the death of Mark Antony, 
^ 719* ^ 1C P rov * nccs t' lc empire were abfolutely at his difpofal. 

Anu ]• c * Juba, by the lenity of his government, gained the hearts 
3 °* of all his fubjeds; who, out of a grateful fenfe of the feli¬ 


city they had enjoyed during his reign, ranked him in the 
number of their gods. Pauianias fpeaks of a ftatue which 


the Athenians eroded to his honour. It was indeed juft, 
that a city, which had been confecrated in all ages to the 
mules, Ihould give public tcftimonics of its efteem lor a 
king, who made fo bright a figure among the learned. 
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# Suidas afcribes feveral works to this prince, of which 
only the fragments are now extant. He had written the 
hiftory of Arabia; the antiquities of AfTyria, and thofe of 
the Romans ; the hiftory of theatres, of painting, and 
painters; of the nature and properties of different animals, 
and of grammar, &c. a catalogue of all which is given in 
Abbe Sevih’s fliort differtation on the life and works of the 
younger Jubat, whence I have extra&ed thefe few parti¬ 
culars. 

* In voce ioSrtf. 

f Vol. IV. of the Memoirs of the Academy of the Belles Lettres, p. 457, 
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This Qooh will contain the Hi/lory of the Affyrian Empire , both of Nineveh 

qiid Babylon , the Kingdom of the Medes, and the Kingdom oj the Lydians* 
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CHAP. I. 


The frjl Empire of the AJJ'yrians . 


Sect. I. Duration of that Empire . 


T HE Affyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the mod 
powerful in the world* As to the length of its dura¬ 
tion, two particular opinions have chiefly prevailed. Some 
authors, as Ctefias, whofe opinion is followed by Juftin, 
give it a duration of thirteen hundred years: others reduce 
it to five hundred and twenty, of which number is Herodo¬ 
tus. Thp dimiuutipp, or rather the interruption of power, 
which happened in this vafl empire, might poffibly give 

to this difference of opinion, and may perhaps 
ferve in foxnc meafurp to reconcile it. 

Thp hiftqry of thqfc early times is fa obfeure, the moriu- 
)T\pnts which convey it down to us fo contrary to each 
Other, aqd the fyffems of the * jpoderps upon that matter fo 
different, that it is difficult to lay down qny opinion about 


?■ They that arc curious to fee more of this matter may read the di(fermions 

• + 4 \ t % \ 

fi* Aqpflt Lanier and Ere ret upon the ./^ffyriqn empire, in the fylemoirs 
fif the Academy of Relies Lett res; for the firft, fee Tome 3, and for the ptbe r » 
'lomcg; ns alfo what Father Tournerninp wthten tip,on this fubjetl in 

this edition of Mcnochiusi, 
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it, as certain and incorlteftible. But where certainty is not 
to be had, I fuppofe a reasonable perfon will be Satisfied 
with probability ; and, in my opinion, a man can hardly be 
deceived, if he makes the Aflyrian empire equal in anti¬ 
quity with the city of Babylon, its capital. Now we learn 
from the holy Scripture, that this was built by Nimrod, who 
certainly was a great conqueror, and in all appearance the 
firft and moll ancient that ever afpired after that denomi¬ 
nation. 

a The Babylonians, as Califthenes, a philofopher in Alex¬ 
ander’s retinue, wrote to Ariftotle, reckoned themfelves to 
be at leaft of 1903 years Handing, when that prince entered 
triumphant into Babylon; which makes their origin reach 
back to the year of the world 1771, that is to fay, 1years 
after the deluge. This computation comes within a few 
years of the time we fuppofe Nimrod to have founded that 
city. Indeed this teftimony of Califthenes, as it does not 
agree with any other accounts of that matter, is not efteemed 
authentic by the learned; but the conformity we find be¬ 
tween that and the holy fcriptures Should make us regard it. 

Upon thefe grounds I think we may allow Nimrod to have 
been the founder of the firft Aflyrian empire, which fub- 
fifted with more or lefs extent and glory upwards of # 1450 
years, from the time of Nimrod to that of Sardanapalus, the 
laft king, that is to fay, from the year of the world 1800 to 
the year 32,57. 

A. m. Nimrod. He is the fame with + Belus, who was after- 
An\ 8 j° c ^ ar< ^ s wor ^ 1 TP e ^ as a g°d under that appellation. 

2204. He was the fon of Chuz, grandfon of Cham, and great 

grandfon of Noah. He was, fays the fcripture, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord c . In applying himfelf to this la¬ 
borious and dangerous exercife, he had two things in view; 
the firft was to gain the people’s affeftion, by delivering 
them from the fury and dread of wild beafts; the next was, 
to train up numbers of young people by this exercife of 

• Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. ii. dc caclo, c Gen. x. 9. 

* Here I depart from the opinion of Bilhop Ufher, my ordinary guide, 
with refpeft to the duration of the Aflyrian empire, which he fuppofes, with 
Herodotus, to have laded but 520 year*; but the time when Nimrod Jived, 
ind Sardanapalus died, I take from him. 

+ Bel us or Baal fignifics Lord. 
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hunting to endure labour and hardfhip, to form them to the 
ufe of arms, to inure them to a kind of difcipline and obe¬ 
dience, that at a proper time after they had been accuftomed 
to his orders, and feafoned in arms, he might make ufe of 
them for other purpofes more ferious than hunting. 

In ancient hiftory we find fome footfteps remaining of 
this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers have confounded 
with Ninus his fon d : for Diodorus has thefe words; “ Ni- 
nus, the raoft ancient of the Affyrian kings, mentioned in 
hiftory, performed great a&ions. Being naturally of a 
warlike difpofition, and ambitious of glory that refults from 
valour, he armed a confiderable number of young men that 
were brave and vigorous, like himfelf: trained them up a 
long time in laborious exercifes and hardfhips, and by that 
means accuftomed them to bear the fatigues of war patient¬ 
ly, and to face dangers with courage and intrepidity.” 

c What the fame author adds, that Ninus entered into 
an alliance with the' king of the Arabs, and joined forces 
with him, is a piece of ancient tradition, which informs us, 
that the fons of Chus, and by confequence the brothers of 
Nimrod, all fettled themfelves in Arabia, along the Perfian 
gulf, from Havila to the Ocean; and lived near enough 
their brother to lend him fuccours, or to receive them from 
him. And what the fame hiftorian further fays of Ninus, 
that he was the firft king of the Affyrians, agrees exaftly 
with what the fcripture fays of Nimrod, that he began to be 
mighty upon the earth; that is, he procured himfelf fettle- 
ments, built cities, fubdued his neighbours, united different 
people under one and the fame authority, by the band of 
the fame polity and the fame laws, and formed them into 
one Hate; which for thofe early times was of a confiderable 
extent, though bounded by the rivers Euphrates and Tigris; 
and which in fucceeding ages made new acquifitions by de¬ 
grees, and at length extended its conquclls very far. 

r The capital city of his lingdom , fays the fcripture, was 
Babylon . Moll ot the profane hilloiians afcribe the found¬ 
ing ot Babylon to * Semiramis, the reft to Bcliis* It is 

A Lib. ii. p. 90. * Ibid. f Gen. x. 10. 

* Semiramis earn condidcrat, vcl % ut pkriqnc : , adidcrc ) EcluSx cuius regia oflenditur , 
Q. Cvkt. lib. v. c. x. 
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vifible that IfbtVtlie One and the other are miftaken, if they 
fpeak of the firft founding of'that city ; for it owes its bfe- 
ginning neither to Semirarriis nor to Nimrod, but to the 
foblifh vanity of tTiofe perfons 'mentioned in fcripture 8 who 
defired to build a tower and a city, thkt fhould render their 
memory immortal. 

h JofejJhus 'relates, upon the teftimony of a Sybil (which 
in lift have ‘been very ancient, Un& whofe fiftions cannot be 
imputed to the indifcreet zeal'of any Chf iftfahs) f hat tihe 
gods threw down the tower by an impetuous wind, or a 
violent hurricane. Had this been the cafe, Nimrod’s te¬ 
merity mull have been {till the greater, to rebuild a city 
and a tower, which’God himfelf had overthrown with fuch 
marks of liis difpleafure. But the fcripture fays no fuch 
thing; and it is very probable, the building remained in the 
condition it was, when God put an end to the work by the 
'confufion of languages; and that the tower confecrated to 
Belas, which is defcrifaed by Herodotus*, was this very 
tower which the ion's of men pretended to raife to thO 
clouds. 

It is further prdbable, that this ridiculous defign being 
defeated by fuch‘an aftonifhing prodigy as none could be 
the alithor of but ( God himfelf, every body abandoned thfe 
place, which had given hirh offence; and that Nimrod was 
the firft who encorripaffed it afterwards with walls, fettled 
therein his friends aiid cbnfederates, and fubdued thofe that 
lived round about it, beginning his ctapire in that place, 
but not confining it to fo narrow a compafs : Fuit princi- 
■pium regni ejus Babylon. The 'other cities, which the 
fcripture (peaks of in the fame place, were in the land of 
Shinar, which was ccrt'airily tile province, of which Baby¬ 
lon became the metropolis. 

From this country he went into that which has the rfamc 
of Aftyria, and there built Nineveh : k De terra ilia egrejfw 
ejl Afl'ur , et ccclijicuvit Niiitvtn . This is the fenfc in which 
many learned men underhand the word Aifur, lookirig 
upon it as fhc nanie of a province, "and hot of the'firft man 
who poflefled it; as if it were, tgrrjfus ejl in AJfdr , in Ajjy 


t Gen/xi. 4. 


h lira. jud.T i» c. 4, 
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rxurn. And this feems to be the moft natural conftruftion 
for many reafons not neceflary to be recited in this place. 
The country of A Syria in one of the prophets 1 is defcribed 
by the particular character of being the land of Nimrod: 
Et pafcent ter ram AJfur in gladio , et ter ram Nimrod in 
lanccis ejns; et liberabit ab AJfur, cum venerit in terrain 
noflram . It derived its name from Aflur the fon of Shem, 
who without doubt had fettled himfelf and family there, 
and was probably driven out, or brought under fubje&ion 
by the ufurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror, having pofTefTed himfelf of the pro¬ 
vinces of Aflur, m did not ravage them like a tyrant, but 
filled them with cities, and made himfelf as much beloved 
by his new fubjefts as he was by his old ones: fo that the 
hiftorians, n who have not examined into the bottom of the 
affair, have thought that he made ufe of the Aflyrians to 
conquer the Babylonians. Among other cities he built one 
more large and magnificent than the reft, which he called 
Nineveh, from the name of his fon Ninus, in order to im¬ 


mortalize his memory. The fon in his turn, out of vene¬ 
ration for his father, was willing that they who had ferved 
him as their king, fhould adore him as their god, and induce 
other nations to render him the fame worfliip. For it ap¬ 
pears plainly, that Nimrod is the famous Belus of the Ba¬ 
bylonians, the fir ft king whom the people deified for hi$ 
great atlions, and who ftiowed others the way to that fort ot 
immortality, which may refult from human acconrplifh- 
ments. 

I intend to fpeak of the mighty ftrength and greatnefs of 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, under the kings to whom 
their building is aferibed by profane authors, becaufe the 
feripture fays little or nothing on that fubjetl. This 
filence of feripture, fo little fatisfaftory to our curiofity, 
may become an inftruftive leffon for our piety. The holy 
pen-man has placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in 
one view before us; and feems to have put them fo near 
together on purpofe, that we fliould fee an example in the 
former of what is admired and coveted by men, and in tkfr 


» Mic.v. 6. 


n * Gen. x. u, 1$. 
n Diod. 1. i. p. 90. 
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latter of what is acceptable and well-pleafing to Ged*. 
Thefe two perfons fo unlike one another, are the two firft 
and chief citizens of two different cities, built on different 
motives, and with different principles; the one felf-love, 
and a defire of temporal advantages, carried even to the 
contemning of the Deity ; the other the love of God, even 
to the contemning of one’s felf. 

Ni n us. I have already obferved, that moft of the pro- 
fane authors look upon him as the firft founder of the Af- 
fyrian empire, and for that reafon afcribe to him a great part 
oi his father Nimrod’s or Belus’s aftions. 

° Having a defign to enlarge his conquefts, the firft thing 
he did was to prepare troops and officers capable of promot¬ 
ing his defign. And having received powerful fuccours 
trom the Arabians his neighbours, he took the field, and 
in the fpace of feventeen years conquered a vaft extent of 
country, from Egypt as far as India and Baflriana, which 
he did not then venture to attack. 

At his return, before he entered upon any new conquefts, 
he conceived the defign of immortalizing his name by the 
building of a city anfwerable to the greatnefs of his power; 
he called it Nineveh, and built it on the eaftern banks of 
the f Tigris. Poffibly he did no more than finiffi the work 
his father had begun. His defign, fays Diodorus, was to 
make Nineveh the largell and nobleft city in the world, 
and not leave it in the power of thofe that came after him, 
ever to build, or hope to build fuch another. Nor was he 
deceived in his view, for never did any city come up to the 
greatnefs and magnificence of this : it was one hundred and 


fifty ftadia (or eighteen miles three quarters) in length, and 
ninety ftadia (or eleven miles and one quarter) in breadth; 
and confequently was an oblong fquare. Its circumference 
was four hundred ancl eighty ftadia, or fixty miles. For 


°Diod. 1. ii. p. 90—95 


phet Jonah 

F Jon. iil. 3. 


* frctrunt civ it at es duas am ores duo: tarenam feilicet amor fui ujijuc ci mtemptm 
Jhi: caUJlum vero amor Dti ujqut ad contcmptum fui, S. Aug. dc Civ. Dei. lib, 
#»v. c. 28, 


f r 


+ Diodorus fays, it was on the bank of the Euphrates, and fpeaks of it as if 

t lo, in many places; but he is nnd.ikcn. 
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Nineveh was an exceeding great city, of three days jour¬ 
ney; which is to be underftood of the whole circuit, or 
compafs of the city*. The walls of it were a hundred feet 
high, and of fo confiderable a thicknefs, that three chariots 
might go a-breafl upon them with eafe. They were forti¬ 
fied and adorned with fifteen hundred towers two hundred 
feet high. 

After he had finilhed this prodigious work, he refumed 
his expedition againft the Bafilrians. His army, according 
to the relation of Ctefias, confifted of feventeen hundred 
thoufand foot, two hundred thoufand horfe, and about fix- 
teen thoufand chariots, armed with fcythes. Diodorus 
adds, that this ought not to appear incredible, fince, not to 
mention the innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the 
fingle city of Syracufe, in the time of Dionyfius the tyrant, 
furnifhed one hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 
twelve thoufand horfe, befides four hundred veffels well 
equipped and provided. And a little before Hannibal’s 
time, Italy, including the citizens and allies, was able to 
fend into the field near a million of men. Ninus made 
himfelf mailer of a great number of cities, and at Jail laid 
fiege to Ba&ria, the capital of the country. Here he would 
probably have feen all his attempts mifcarry, had it not 
been for the diligence and afiiftance of Semiramis, wife to 
one of his chief officers, a woman of an uncommon cou¬ 
rage, and particularly exempt from the weaknefs of her 
fex. She was born at Afcalon, a city of Syria. I think it 
needlefs to recite the account Diodorus gives of her birth, 
and of the miraculous manner of her being nurfed and 
brought up by pigeons, fince that hifltorian himfelf looks 
upon it only as a fabulous ilory. It was Semiramis that 
directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and by her means 
he took it, and then became mailer of the city, in winch 
he tound an immenfe treafure. The hufband of this lady 
having killed himfelf to prevent the effe£ts of the king's 
threats and indignation, who had conceived a violent pal- 
fion for his wife. Ninus married Semiramis. 

* It is hard to believe that Diodorus docs not fpcalc of the bignefs of Ni¬ 
neveh with fomc exaggeration: therefore fomc learned men have reduced the 
ftadium to little more than one half, and reckon fifteen of them to the JRoman 
*nilc inftcad of eight. 
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After his return to Nineveh, he had a fon by her, whom 
he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, and left the 
queen the government of the kingdom. She in honour of 
Ms memory ere fled him a magnificent monument, which 
remained a long time after the ruin of Nineveh. 

* I find no appearance of truth in what fome authors relate 
concerning the manner of Semiramis’s coming to the throne. 
According to them, having fecured the chief men oi the 
ftate, and attached them to her intereft by her benefa&ions 
and pro miles, fhe foli cited the king with great importunity 
to put the fovereign power into her hands for the fpace 
of five days. He yielded to her entreaties, and all the pro¬ 
vinces of the empire were commanded to obey Semiramis. 
Thefe orders were executed but too exactly for the unfor¬ 
tunate Minus, who was put to death, either immediately, or 
after fome years imprifonment. 

Semiramis. r Thi$ princefs applied all her thoughts to 
immortalize her name, and to cover the meannefs of her 
extra&ion by the greatnefs of her deeds and enterprifes. She 
proposed to heridf to furpafs all her predeceffors in mag¬ 
nificence, and to that end fhe undertook the * building of 


the mighty Babylon, in which work fhe employed two milli- 
twus of men, which were colle&ed out of all the provinces 
of her vaft empire. Some of her fucceflbrs endeavoured to 
-adorn that city with new works and cmbellifhments. I (ha'll 
here fpeak of them all together, in order to give the reader a 
more clear and diftinii idea of that ftupendous city. 

The principal works, which rendered Babylon fo famous, 
are the walls of the city; the keys and the bridge; the 
lake, banks, and canals made for the draining of the river; 
the palaces, hanging gardens, and the temple of Belus; 
Works of fitch a furprifing magnificence, as is fcarce to be 
comprehended. Dr. iPrideaux having treated this matter with 


great extent and learning, 
abridge him. 


I have only to copy, or rather 


i Plu\ in Mor.p. 753. 


r Diod. !. ii. p, 95. 


* Wc arc not to wonder, if w*i find the founding of a city aferibed to dif¬ 
ferent .porions. It is common, even among the .piolanc writers, io fay, Such 
a prince built fuch a city, whether he was the per fon that ii 4 ft founded it, 
that only e in belli Hied or enlarged it. 
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I. The Walls. 

* 

* % 

8 Babylon flood on a large flat or plain, in a very fat and 
deep foil. The trails were every way prodigious. They 
wete in thicknefs eighty-feven feet, in height three hundred 
and fifty, and in compafs four hundred and eighty furlongs, 
which makes fixty of our miles. Thefe walls were drawn 
rohnd Ihe city in the form of an exa£l fquare, each fide of 
which was one hundred and twenty furlongs*, or fifteen 
miles in length, and all built of large bricks cemented to¬ 
gether with bitumen, a glutinous {lime arifing out of the 
earth in that country, which binds in building much 
flronger and firmer than lime, and foon grows much harder 
than the bricks or {tones themfelves which it cements 
together. 

Thefe walls were furrounded on the outfide with a vafb 
ditch, full of water, ancl lined with bricks on both fides. The 

ft 

earth that was dug out of it made the bricks wherewith the 
walls were built; and therefore from the vaft height and 
breadth of the walls may be inferred the grcatnefs of the 
ditch. 

In every fide of this great fquare were twenty-f ve gates, 
that is, a hundred in all, which were all made of folid brafs; 
and hence it is, that when God promifed to Cyrus the con- 
quell of Babylon, he tells him, “ That he would break in 
pieces before him the gates of brafs.” Between every two 
of thefe gates were three towers, and four more at the four 
corners of this great fquare, ancl three between each of 
thefe corners and the next gate on either fide ; every one ol 
thefe towers was ten feet higher than the walls. But this 
is to be underAood only of thofe parts of the wall, where 
there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates in each fide of this great 
fquare went twenty-five Rreets, in Araight lines to the 


* Her. 1 . i. c. 178, 180. Diod. 1 . ii. p, 95, 96. Q. Curt. 1 , v. c. i. 

1 I fa. xlv. 2. 

* I relate things as I find them in the ancient authors, which Dean Pridcaux 
'hasnlfo done; hut 1 cannot help believing that great abatements are to bo 
made in wdiat they fay as Lo the immenfe extent of Babylon and Nineveh. 
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gates, which were direftly over-againft them in the oppofite 
fide; fo that the whole number o£ the ftreets were fifty, 
each fifteen miles long, whereof twenty-five went one way, 
and twenty-five the other, direftly eroding each other at 
right angles. And befides thefe, there'were alfo tour half 
ftreets, which had houfes only on one fide and the wall on 
the other; thefe went round the four fides ot the city next 
the walls, and were each of them two hundred teet broad; 
the reft were about a hundred and fifty. By thefe ftreets 
thus crofting each other, the whole city was cut out into fix 
hundred and feventy-fix fquares, each of which was tour 
furlongs and a half on every fide, that is, two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. u Round thefe fquares, on every 
fide towards the ftreets, flood the houfes (which were not 
contiguous, but had void fpaces between them) all built 
three or four ftories high, and beautified with all manner 
of ornaments towards the ftreets. The fpace within, in the 
middle of each fquare, was likewife all void ground, 
employed for yards, gardens, and other fuch ufes; fo that 
Babylon was greater in appearance than reality, near one 
half of the city being taken up in gardens and other culti¬ 
vated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtins. 

II. The Keys a?id Bridge. 

x A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite acrofs the 
city, from the north to the fouth fide; on each fide of the 
river was a key, and a high wall built of brick and bitu¬ 
men, of the fame thicknefs as the walls that went round the 
city. In thefe walls, over-againft every ftreet that led to the 
river, were gates of brafs, and from them deferents by Heps 
to the river, for the conveniency of the inhabitants, who 
ufed to pafs over from one fide to the other in boats, having 
no other way of crofting the river before the building of 
the bridge. Thefe brazen gates were always open in the 
day time, and fhut in the night. 

The bridge was not inferior to any of the other buildings 
either in beauty or magnificence ; it was a # furlong in 

• Quint. Curt. !. v, c. i, * Her. I. i. c. 18o & 186. Diod. 1 . ii. p* 96. 

* Diodorus lays, tins bridge was Jive fur’ongs in length, which can hardly 
be true, fiiicc the Euphrates was but one iuilong broad. Stji au» h xvi. p. 75ft« 
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length, and thirty feet in breadth, built with* wonderful art, 
to fupply the defeft of a foundation in the bottom of the 
river, which was all Tandy. The arches were made of huge 
Rones, fattened together with chains of iron and melted lead. 
Before they begun to build the bridge, they turned the 
courfe of the river, and laid its channel dry, having another 
view in fo doing befides that of laying the foundations more 
commodioufly, as I (hall explain hereafter. And as every 
thing was prepared betore-hand, both the bridge and the 
keys, which I have already defcribed, were built in that 

interval. 

4 

III. The Lake, Ditches, and Canals, made for the draining 

of the River. 

Thefe works, objefts of admiration for the fkilful in all 
ages, were ftill more ufeful than magnificent, y In the be¬ 
ginning of the fummer, on the fun’s melting the fnow upon 
the mountains of Armenia, there arifes a vaft increafe of 
waters, which running into the Euphrates in the months of 
June, July, and Auguft, makes it overflow its banks, and 
occafions fuch another inundation as the Nile does in 
Egypt. 2 To prevent the damage which both the city and 
country received from thefe inundations, at a very confi- 
derable diftance above the town two artificial canals were 
cut, which turned the courfe of thefe waters into the 
Tigris, before they reached Babylon. * And to fecure the 
country yet more from the danger of inundations, and to 
keep the river within its channel, they raifed prodigious 
artificial banks on both Tides the river, built of brick 
cemented with bitumen, which begun at the head oi the 
artificial canals and extended below the city. 

• To facilitate the making of thefe works, it was neceflary 
to turn the courfe of the river another way ; for which 
purpofe, to the weft of Babylon, was dug a prodigious 
artificial lake, * forty miles fquare, one hundred and fixty 

r Strab. 1 , xvi. p. 740. Plin. 1 . v. c. 26. 

1 Abyd. ap. Euf. Pncp. Kvang. 1 . ix. 

8 Abyd. ib. Her. 1 . i. c. 185. 

* The author follows Herodotus, who makes it four hundred and twenty 
furlongs, or fifty-two miles fquarc; but I chofe to follow Dean Pridcaux who 
in that prefers the account of Mcgafthcnw. 
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in compafs, and thirty-five f?et deep, according to Herodo, 
tus, and feventy-five according to Mcgaftflenes. Into this : 
lake was the whole river turned, by an artificial canal culj j 
from the wed fide of it, till the whole work was finifiled, j 
when it was made to flow in its former channel- But thy 
the Euphrates in the time of its increafe plight not overflow 
the city, through the gates on its fides, this lake, with the 
canal from the river, was ftill preferved- The water re, 
ceived into the lake at the time of thefe overflowings w^s . 
kept there all the year, as in a common referyojr, for the 
benefit of the country, to be let out by fluices at all eppye- 
nient times for the watering of the lands below it. The [ 
lake therefore was equally ufeful in defending the country : 
from inundations, and making it fertile. I relate the 
wonders of Babylon, as they are delivered down to us, by 
the ancients; but there are fome of thepi which are fcarce 
to be comprehended or believed, of which number is the 
lake I have deferibed, I mean with refpefr to its vafl: extent, 
Re'rofus, Megafthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by Joje, 
phus and Eufebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the apt hop of 
moft of thefe works; but Herodotus afcrifles the bridge, the 
two keys of the river, and the lake, to Nitoeris, the daugh, 
ter-in-law of that monarch. Perhaps Nitoqris might only 
finilh what her father left imperfett at his death, on which 
account that hiftorian might give her the honour of the 
whole undertaking. 

IV. The Palaces and the Hanging Gardens. 

4 

b At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, whidj 
had a communication with each other by a vault, 
under the channel of the river at the tun$ of its being d r y* 
The whole palace which flood on the pa(t fide of the rive;* 
was thirty furlongs (or three miles.and three quarter? ifl 
compafs; near which flood the temple of Bclus, of which 
we {hall foon fpeak. The new palace, which flood on the, 
well fide of the river, oppafitc to the other, was fixty fur¬ 
longs (or feven miles and a half) in compafs. It was 
fiwounded with three walls, one within another, with 

k Diod. j. ii. p. 96, 97- 
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eonftderable fpaces between them. Thefe walls, as alfo 
thofe of the other palace, were embellifhed with an infinite 
variety of fculptures, reprefenting ail kinds of animals to 
the life. Amongft the reft was a curious hunting piece, in 
which Semiramis, on horfeback, was throwing her javelin 
at a leopard, and her hufband Ninus piercing a lion. 

c In this laft, or new palace, were the Hanging Gardens, 
fo celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a fquare 
. ef four plethra (that is, of four hundred feet) on every fide, 
and were carried up aloft into the air, in the manner of 
feveral large terrafTes, one above another, till the height 
equalled that of the walls oi the city. The afcent was from 
tqrrafs to terrafs, by flairs ten feet wide. The whole pile, 
was fuftained by vaft arches, raifed upon other arches, one. 
above another, and ftrengthened by a wall, furrounding it 
on every fide, of twenty-two feet thicknefs. On the top of 
the arches were firfl laid large flat ftones, fixteen feet long, 
and four broad i over thefe was a layer of reed, roiled with 
a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows 
of bricks, clofely cemented together with plaifter. The 
whole was covered with thick Iheets of lead, upon which 
lay the mould of the garden. And all this floorage was 
contrived to keep the moifture of the mould from running 
away through the arches. The mould, or earth, laid hereon, 
was fo deep, that the greatefl trees might take root in it; 
and with fuch the terrafles were covered, as well as with 
all other plants and flowers, that were proper for a garden 
of pleafure. In the upper terrafs there was an engine, or 
kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out of the 
river, and from thence the whole garden was watered. In 
the fpaces between the feveral arches, upon which this 
whole ftrufture refted, were large and magnificent apart* 
ments, that were very light, and had the advantage of a 
beautiful profpefl. 

u ^Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been bred 
in Media (for fhc was the daughter of Aftyagcs, the king of 
that country) had been much taken with the mountains 
and woody parts of that country. And as Ihc defircd to 

c Oiod. p. 98, 99. Strab. J. xvi. p. 738. Quint. Cun. 1 . v. c. t. 

d Jicrof, ap. Jof, con# ^pp, 1, i, c. 6# 
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have fomething like it in Babylon, Nebuchodonofor, to 
gratify her, caufed this prodigious edifice to be ere&ed: 
Diodorus gives much the fame account of the matter, but 
without naming the perfons. 

# 

V. The Temple of Belus. 

I 

* Another of the great works at Babylon was the temple 
of Belus, which ftood, as I have mentioned already, near 
the old palace. It was moll remarkable for a prodigious 
tower that flood in the middle of it. At the foundation, 
according to Herodotus, it was a fquare of a furlong on each 
fide, that is, half a mile in the whole compafs, and (ac¬ 
cording to Strabo) it was alfo a furlong in height. It 
conlifted of eight towers, built one above the other; and 
becaufe it decreafed gradually to the top, Strabo calls the 
whole a pyramid. It is not only afierted, but proved, 
that this tower much exceeded the greateft of the pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt in height. Therefore we have good reafon 
to believe, as f Bochartus afferts, that this is the very fame 
tower which was built there at the confufion of languages; 
and the rather, becaufe it is attefted by feveral profane 
authors, that this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, 
as the fcriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. The afcent 
to the top was by flairs on the outfide round it; that is, per¬ 
haps, there was an eafy {loping afcent in the fide of the 
outer wall, which turning by very flow degrees in a fpiral 
line eight times round the tower from the bottom to the 
top, had the fame appearance as if there had been eight 
towers placed upon one another. In thefe different {lories 
were many large rooms, with arched roofs fupported by 
pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, was an 
obfervatory, by the benefit of which the Babylonians 
became more expert in aftronomy than all other nations, 
and made in a (hort time the great progrefs in it aferibed 
to them in hiftory. 

But the chief ufe to which this tower was defigned, was 
the worfliip of the god Belus, or Baal, as alio that ol 

'Herod. \ t i. c. 181. Diod. 1 . ii. p. 98. Strab. 1 . xvi, p. 738, 

f PhaJ, part, 1 , 1 , i. c. 9, 
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feveral other* deities; for which reafon there was a multi., 
tude of chapels in the different parts of the tower. The 
riches of this temple in ftatues, tables, cenfers, cups, and 
other facred veffels, all of maffy gold, were immenfe. 
Among other images, there was one of forty feet high, which 
weighed a thoufand Babylonifh talents. The Babylonifh 
talent, according to Pollux, in his Onomajlicon , contained 
feven thoufand Attic drachmas, and confequently was a 
fixth part more than the Attic tal.ent, which contains but 
fix thoufand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which Diodorus makes, the 
riches contained in this temple, the fum total amounts to 
fix thoufand three hundred Babylonifh talents of gold. 

The fixth part of fix thoufand three hundred is one thou¬ 
fand and fifty; confequently fix thoufand three hundred 
Babylonifh talents of gold are equivalent to feven thoufand 
three hundred and fifty Attic talents of gold. 

Now feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic talents 
of Giver are worth upwards of two millions, and one hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds fterling. The proportion between 
gold and filver among the ancients we reckon as ten to 
one; therefore feven thoufand three hundred and fifty Attic 

talents of gold amount to above one and twenty millions 
fieri ing, 

g This temple flood till the time of Xerxes; but lie, on 
his return from his Grecian expedition, demolifhed it 
entirely, after having fir ft plundered it of all its immenfe 
riches. Alexander, on his return to Babylon from his 
Indian expedition, purpofed to have rebuilt it; and in order 
thereto, fet ten thoufand men to work, to rid the place pf 
its rubbifh; but, after they had laboured herein two months, 
Alexander died, and that put an end to the undertaking. 

Such were the chief worlds which rendered Babylon fo 
famous; fome of them arc aferibed by profane authors tp 
Scmiramis, to whofe hiflory it is now time to return. 

11 When fhc had fmifhed all thefe great undertakings, file 
thought fit to make a progrefs through the feveral parts of 
her empire; and, wherever file came, left monuments of 

1 t-Icrod. 1 . i. c. 183. Strab. I. xv. p. 738, Arrian. 1 . vii. p. 480. 

* IJiod. 1. ii. p. 100—jo8. 
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her magnificence by many noble ftruflures which (he ereft- 
ed, either for the conveniency, or ornament of her cities; 
fhc applied herfelf particularly to have water brought by 
aquedufts to fuch places as wanted it, and to make the 
highways eafy, by cutting through mountains, and filling 
up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there were ftill 
monuments to be feen in many places, with her name 1 ri¬ 
fe ribed upon them. 

°The authority this queen had over her people feems 
very extraordinary, fince we find her prefence alone capa¬ 
ble of appealing a fedition. One day, as file was drefhng 
herfelf, word was brought her of a tumult in the city. 
Whereupon fhe went out immediately, with her hair half 
drefled, and did not retire till the diflurbance was entirely 
appealed. A flatue was erefted in remembrance of this 
aftion, reprefenting her in that very attitude and the undrefs, 
which had not hindered her from flying to her duty. 

Not fatisfied with the vafl extent of dominions left her 
by her hufband, fhe enlarged them by the conqueft of a 
great part of Ethiopia. Whilft fhe was in that country, 
fhe had the curiofity to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
to enquire of the oracle how long fhe had to live. Accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, the anfwer fhe received was, that fhe fhould 
not die till her fon Ninyas confpired againfl her, and that 
after her death one part of Afia would pay her divine 
honours. 

Her greateft and laft expedition was againfl India; on 
this occafion fhe railed an innumerable army out of all the 
provinces of her empire, and appointed Ba&ra for the 
rendezvous. As the flrength of the Indians confifted chiefly 
in their great number of elephants, this artful queen had a 
multitude of camels accoutred in the form of elephants, in 
hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is faid that Perfeus long 
after ufed the fame ffratagem againfl the Romans ; but nei¬ 
ther of them fucceedcd in this llratagem. The Indian king 
having notice of her approach, fent ambafladors to afk her 
who fhe was, and with what right, having never received 
any injury from him, fhe came out of wantonnefs to attack 
his dominions; adding, that her boldnefs Jhould foon meet 

° Val. Max. I, ix. c. 3. 
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with the punifliment it deferved. Tell your mailer (replied 
the queen) that in a little time I my felt will let him know 
who I am. She advanced immediately towards the*river, 
from which the country takes its name; and having prepared 
a fufficient number of boats, fhe attempted to pafs it with 
her army. Their palfage was a long time difputed, but after 
a bloody battle fhe put her enemies to flight. Above a 
thoufand of their boats were funk, and above a hundred 
thoufand of their men taken prifoners. Encouraged by 
this fuccefs, fhe advanced directly into the country, leaving 
fixty thoufand men behind to guard the bridge ol boats, 
which fhe had built over the river.- This was juft what the 
king defired, who fled on purpofe to bring her to an engage¬ 
ment in the heart of his country. As foon as he thought her 
far enough advanced, he faced about, and a fecond engage¬ 
ment enfued, more bloody than the fir ft. The counterfeit 
elephants could not long fuftain the fhock of the true ones. 
Thefe routed her army, crufliing whatever came in their 
way. Semiramis did all that could be done, to rally and 
encourage her troops, but in vain. The king, perceiving 
her engaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and wound¬ 
ed her in two places, but not mortally. The fwihnefs of 
herhorfe foon carried her beyond the reacli of her enemies. 
As her men crowded to the bridge, to repafs the river, great 
numbers of them perifhed, through the diforder and confu- 
fion unavoidable on fuch occafions. When thofe that 
could fave themfelves were fafely over, flic deflroycd the 
bridge, and by that means flopped the enemy; and the king 
likewife, in obedience to an oracle, had given orders to his 
troops not to pafs the river, nor purfue Semiramis any far¬ 
ther. The queen, having made an exchange of prifoners at 
Batlra, returned to her own dominions with fcarcc one third 
other army, which (according to Ctefias) confiftcd of three 
hundred thoufand loot, and fifty thoufand horfe, befidcs the 
camels and chariots armed for war, of which (lie had a very 
conlidcrable number. She, and Alexander after her, were 
the only perfons that ever ventured to carry the war beyond 
the river Indus. 


6 
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I mull own I am fomewhat puzzled with a difficulty 
which may be raifed againft the extraordinary things related 
of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do not feem to agree with 
the times fo near the deluge: fuch vaft armies, I mean, 
fuch a numerous cavalry, fo many chariots armed with 
fcythes, and fuch immenfe treafures of gold and filver; 
all which feem to be of a later date. The fame thing may 
likewife be faid of the magnificence of the buildings, 
afcribed to them. It is probable the Greek hiftorians, who 
came fo many ages afterwards, deceived by the likenefs of 
names, through their ignorance in chronology, and the 
refemblance of one event with another, may have afcribed 
(uch things to more ancient princes, as belonged to thofe of 
a later date; or may have attributed a number of exploits 
and enterprifes to one, which ought to be divided amongft 
a feries of them fucceeding one another. 

Semiramis, fome time after her return, difcovered* that 
her fon was plotting againft her, and one of her principal 
officers had offered him his affiftance. She then called to 
mind the oracle of Jupiter Ammon; and believing that her 
end approached, without inflicting any puniffiment on the 
officer, who was taken into cuftody, fhe voluntarily abdi¬ 
cated the throne, put the government into the hands of her 
fon, and withdrew Irom the fight of men, hoping fpeedily 
to have divine honours paid to her according to the promife 
ol the oracle. And indeed we are told, (lie was worfhipped 
by the Affyrians, under the form of a dove. She lived 
fixty-two years, of which fhe reigned forty-two. 

There are in the p Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettrcs two learned differtations upon the Affyrian empire, 
and particularly on the reign and aftions of Semiramis. 

What Jullin'i fays of Semiramis, namely, that after her 
liulband’s deccafc, not daring either to commit the govern¬ 
ment to her fon, who was then too young, or openly to take 
it upon her Id f, fhe governed under the name and habit of 
Ninyas; and that after having reigned in that manner above 
forty years, falling pafiionatcly in love with her own fon, 
(he endeavoured to bring him to a criminal compliance, and 
was (lain by him: all this, I (ay, is fovoidol all appearance 

v Vol. iii. p. 343. <1 Lib. i. c. u. 
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of truth, that to go about to confute it would be but lofing 
time. It mull however be owned, that almoft all the 
authors, who have fpoken of Semiramis, give us but a dif- 
advantageous idea of her chaftity. 

I do not know but the glorious reign of this queen might 
partly induce r Plato to maintain in his Commonwealth, that 
women as well as men ought to be admitted into the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs, the conducing of armies, and the 
government of Rates; and by neceffary confequence ought 
to be trained up in the fame exercifes as men, as well for 
the forming of the body as the mind. 8 Nor does he fo 
much as except thofe exercifes, wherein it was cuftomary 
to fight flark naked, alleging, that the virtue of the fex 
would be a fufficient covering for them. 

It is juft matter of furprife to find fo judicious a philofo- 
pher in other refpefts, openly combating the molt common 
and fnoft natural maxims of modefty and decency, which 
virtues are the principal ornament of the fex, and infilling 
fo ftrongly upon a principle, fufficiently confuted by the 
conflant pra&ice of all ages, and of almoft all nations in the 
world. 

‘Ariftotle, wifer in this than his mafter Plato, without 
doing the leaft injuftice to the real merit and effential qua¬ 
lities of the fex, has with great judgment marked out the 
different ends to which man and woman are ordained, from 
the different qualities of body and mind, wherewith they 
are endowed by the Author of Nature, who has given the 
one flrength of body and intrepidity of mind, to enable him 
to undergo the greateft hardfhips, and face the moil immi¬ 
nent dangers; whilft the other on the contrary, is of a weak 
and delicate conftitution, accompanied with a natural foil- 
nefs and modeft timidity, which render her more fit for a 
fedenlary life, and difpofe her to keep within the precin£l:s 

of the houfe, to employ herfelf in a prudent and incluflrious 
ceconomy. 

“Xenophon is of the fame opinion with Ariftotle: and 
in order to fe* off the occupation of the wife, who confines 
herfelf within her houfe, agreeably compares her to the 

* Lib.v. dc Rep. p. 451—457. » Et 1 >\v avli tixci'ruuv aa-o\rai t 

1 Dc cura rci fam. 1 , i. c. 5. tt De adminillv. dom. p. 839. 
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mother-bee, commonly called the queen of the bees, who 
alone governs and has the fuperintendance of the whole 
hive, who diftributes all their employments, encourages 
their indultry, prefides over the building of their little cells, 
takes care of the nourifhment and fubfiftence of her nume¬ 
rous family; regulates the quantity of honey appointed for 
that purpofe, and at fixed and proper feafons fends abroad 
the new fwarms in colonies, to eafe and difeharge the hive 
of its fuperfluous inhabitants. He remarks, with Ariftotle, 
the difference of conftitution and inclinations, defignedly 
given by the Author of Nature to man and woman, to point 
out to each of them their proper and refpe&ive offices and 
funftions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or leffening the 
woman, is really for her advantage and honour, in confiding 
to her a kind of domeftic empire and government, admi- 
niftered only by gentlenefs, reafon, equity, and good-nature; 
and in giving her frequent occafions to exert the moft valu¬ 
able and excellent qualities under the ineflimable veil of 
modefty and fubmiffion. For it muff ingenuoufly be owned, 
that at all times, and in all conditions, there have been 
women, who by a real and folid merit have diflinguilhed 
themfelvcs above their fex ; as there have been innumerable 
inftances of men, who by their defe&s have difhonoured 
theirs. But thefe are only particular cafes, which form no 
rule, and which ought not to prevail againft an eftablifhment 
founded in nature, and preferibed by the Creator himfelf. 

x Ninyas. This prince was in no refpetl like thofe, 
from whom he received life, and to whofe throne he fuc- 
ceeded. Wholly intent upon his pleafures, he kept himfelf 
{hut up in his palace, and feldom ffiowed himfelf to his 
people. To keep them in their duty, he had always at 
Nineveh a certain number of regular troops, furnifhed every 
year from the fcveral provinces of his empire, at the expira¬ 
tion of which term they were fucceeded by the like number 
of other troops on the fame conditions; the king,putting a 
commander at the head of them, on whofe fidelity he could 
depend. He made ufe of this method, that the officers might 

* Diod. 1 , ii. p. 108. 
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not have time to gain the affeftions of the foldiers, and fo 
form any confpiracies again ft him. 

His fuccefTors for thirty generations followed his exam¬ 
ple, and even outdid him in indolence. Their hiftory is 
abfolutely unknown, their remaining no footfteps of it. 


7 * 


In Abraham’s time the fcripture fpeaks of Amraphael, A. m. 

y.092. 
Ant. J. C. 
a gi 2. 


king of Sennaar, the country where Babylon was (ituated, 
who with two other princes, followed Chedarlaomer, king 
of the Elamites, whole tributary he probably was, in the 
war carried on by the latter again ft five kings ol the land 
of Canaan. 

It was under the government of tlicfe inaftive princes, j\ a ^ 
that Sefoftris king of Egypt, extended his conquefts fo far in 
the Eaft. But as his power was of a fhort duration, and not 
fupported by his fuccelfors, the Affyrian empire foon re¬ 
turned to its former ftate. 

b Plato, a curious obferver of antiquities, makes the king- 


2 5*a- 
Ant. {. C 

1.192. 


dom ot Troy, in the time of Priamus, dependent on the 


A. M. 

Aftyrian empire. And Ctefias fays, that Teutamus, the 
twentieth king alter Ninyas, lent a confidcrable body of 
troops to the alliftance of the Trojans, under the conduft of 
Memnon, the fon ot Titlionus, at a time when the Alfyrian 
empire had fubfifted above a thoufand years; which agrees 
exactly with the time, wherein I have placed the foundation 
of that empire. But the filence ot Homer concerning fo 
mighty a people, and which muft needs have been well 
known, renders this fa ft exceeding doubtful. And it mult 
be owned, that whatever relates to the times of the ancient 
hiftory of the Aflyrians is attended with great difticulties, 
into which my plan does not permit me to enter. 

c Pul. The fcripture informs us, that Pul, king of 
AHyria, being come into the land of Ifrael, had a thoufand 
talents of filver given him by Menahem, king of the ten 

tribes, to engage him to lend him alliftance, and fecure him 
on his throne. 


A. M. 

3 * 33 - 

Am. J. C 
77 * 1 - 


Phis Pul is fuppofed to be the king of Nineveh, who 
repented with all his people at the preaching of Jonah. 

He is alfo thought to be the father of Sardanapalus, the 
laft king of the Aflyrians, called, according to the cuftoin 


b Dc Leg. 1 . iii. p. 685. 


c 2 Kings, xv. 19. 
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of the eaftern nations, Sardan-pul, that is to fay, Sardan,th& 
fon of Pul. 

d Sard an ap alus. This prince furpaffed all his pre- 
deceffors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. He never 
went out of his palace, but fpent all his time amongft a com* 
pany of women, drcffed and painted like them, and employed 
like them at the diftaff. He placed all his happinefs and 
glory in the poffeffion of immenfe treafures, in feafting and 
rioting, and indulging himfelf in all the moft infamous and 
criminal pleafures. He ordered two verfes to be put upon 
his tomb, when he died, which imported, that he carried 
away with him all that he had eaten, and all the pleafures he 
had enjoyed, but left all the reft behind him. 

* Hcec kabeo qua edi, quaque exaturata libido 
Haijit: at ilia jactnt multa et pradara rehda . 

An epitaph fays Ariftotle, fit for a hog, 

Arbaces, governor of Media having found means to get 
into the palace, and with his own eyes feen Sardanapalus 
in the midft of an infamous feraglio, enraged at fuch a fpec- 
tacle, and not able to endure that fo many brave men fhould 
be fubjeft to a prince more foft and effeminate than the 
women themfclves, immediately formed a confpiracy againft 
him. Bclefis, governor of Babylon, and feveral others, 
entered into it. On the fir ft rumour of this revolt, the 
king hid himfelf in the inmoft part of his palace. Being 
obliged afterwards to take the field with fome forces which 
he had affcmbled, he was overcome, and purfued to the gates 
ot Nineveh; wherein he fhut himfelf, in hopes the rebels 
would never be able to take fo well fortified a city, and 
ftored with provifions for a confiderable time: the fiege 
proved indeed of very great length. It had been declared 
by an ancient oracle, that Nineveh could never be taken, 
unlefs the river became an enemy to the city. Thefe words 

11 Diod, 1 . ii. p. 109—115. Ath. 1 . xii. p. 529, 53 o. Juft, 1 . i. c. 3. 

* Kt<y c/w f o'a ttyayoVf unt Ti^ttv imaOiv if woXXtf 

'nuvVt roruTrUi, Quid ahudf inquit Ai ijlottlex % in bovis> non in Ttgis Jepuhhto > 
infcrilwcs ? line habere fe mortuuni dicit , qua ne vivus quid an diutius /Mat, qun\ 
Jrucbatur . Cic, Tufc. Quid!. lib. v. n, 101. 
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buoyed up Sardanapalus, becaufe he looked upon the thing 
as impoffible. But when he faw that the Tigris, by a violent 
inundation, had thrown down twenty* ftadia of the city- 
wall, and by that means opened a pafTage to the enemy, he 
underftood the meaning of the oracle, and thought himfelf 
loft. He refolved, however, to die in fuch a manner, as, ac¬ 
cording to his opinion, (hould cover the infamy of his fcan- 
dalous and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood to a. M. 
be made in his palace, and fetting fire to it, burnt himfelf, Ai ^. 2 j 7 ' c 
his eunuchs, his women, and his treafures. Athenaeus makes 
thefe treafures amount to a + thoufand myriads of talents of 
gold, and to ten times as many talents oi filver, which, with¬ 
out reckoning any thing elfe, is a fum that exceeds all credi¬ 
bility. A myriad contains ten thoufand; and one fingle 
myriad of talents of filver is worth thirty millions French 
money, or about one million four hundred thoufand pounds 
fterling. A man is loft, if he attempts to fum up the whole 
value; which induces me to believe, that Athenaeus mult 
have very much exaggerated in his computation ; however, 
we may be allured from his account, that the treafures were 
immenfely great. 

f Plutarch, in his fecond treatife, dedicated to the praife 
of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines in what the 
true greatnefs of princes confifts, after having Ihown, that it 
can arife from nothing but their own perfonal merit, con¬ 
firms it by two very different examples, taken from the 
hiftory ot the Aflyrians, which we are upon. Semiramis 
and Sardanapalus (fays he) both governed the fame king¬ 
dom; both had the fame people, the fame extent of country, 
the fame revenues, the fame forces and number of troops; 
but they had not the fame difpofitions, nor the fame view. 
Semiramis, raifing herfclf above her fex, built magnificent 


cities, equipped fleets, armed legions, fubdued neighbour¬ 
ing nations, penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia, and car¬ 
ried her viftorious arms to the extremities of Afia, fpread- 
mg confirmation and terror every where. Whereas Sar¬ 
danapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his fex, fpent all 
his time in the heart of his palace, perpetually furrounded 

f Page 335 Sc 336. 

* Two miles and a half. + About 1400 millions fterling. 
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with a company of women, whofe habit and even manners 
he had taken, applying himfelf with them to the fpindle and 
the diftafF, neither underftanding nor doing any other thing 
than fpinning, eating, and drinking, and wallowing in all 
manner of infamous pleafure. Accordingly, a ftatue was 
erefted to him, after his death, which reprefentcd him in 
the pofture of a dancer, with an infcription upon it, in 
which he addrefled himfelf to the fpeftator in thefe words, 
44 8 Eat, drink, and be merry; every thing elfe is nothing/’ 
An infcription very fuitable to the epitaph he himfelf had 
ordered to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as almoft ail 
the profane hiitorians do of the glory of conquerors. But, 
it we would make a true judgment of things, was the un¬ 
bounded ambition ot that queen much lefs blamable, than 
the diffolute effeminacy of Sardanapalus; which ol the two 
vices did mofl mifehief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the A (Tyrian empire fhould 
tall under fuch a prince; but undoubtedly it was not till 
alter having palled through various augmentations, diminu¬ 
tions, and revolutions, common to all Hates, even to the 
greatell, during the courfe of fevcral ages. This empire 
had lubfi/led above 14,50 years. 

Of the ruins of this vail, empire were formed three con* 
(idcrable kingdoms ; that ot the Modes, which Arbaces, the 
principal head ot the confpiracy, rcltorcd to its liberty ; that 
ot the Affyrians of Babylon, which was given to Bclefis, go¬ 
vernor ot that city; and that of the Affyrians of Nineveh, 
the fir 11 king whereof took the name of Ninus the younger. 

In order to underlkuul the hi(lory of the fecond Alfyrh 
empire, which is very obfeure, and of which little is laid by 
hiltorians, it is proper and even abfolulely neccffary, to 
compare what is fa id of it by profane authors with what wc 
find of it in holy fcriplure ; that, by the help of that double 
light, we may have the clearer idea of the two empires ot 
Nineveh and Babylon, which tor Ionic time were feparatc 
and diftinfci, and afterwards united and confounded toge¬ 
ther. I Ihall firfl treat of the fecond Aflyrian empire, and 
then return to the kingdom of the Modes. 

a yj r, t y ato nob in a ft ra).Xa it ytay. 
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ThefccondAJfyrian empire , both of Nineveh and Babylon* 

T HIS fecond Affyrian empire continued two hundred 
and ten years, reckoning to the year in which Cyrus, 
who was become abfolute mailer of the eaft by the death of 
his father Cambyfes, and his father-in-law Cyaxares, pub- 
lilhed the famous edifit, whereby the Jews were permitted 
to return into their own country, alter a feventy years cap¬ 
tivity at Babylon. 


Kings of Babylon . 

h Belesis. He is the fame as NabonafTar, from whofe a. m. 

at 

In 

fcriptures he is called Baladan. He reigned but twelve 
years, and was fuccecded by his fon. 

1 Merod ach-Bal ad an. This is the prince who fent 
ambairadors to king Hezekiah, to contragulate him on the 
recovery of his health, of which we (hall fpeak hereafter. 

Alter him there reigned feverai other kings at Babylon, 
k with whofe Rory we are entirely unacquainted. I fhall 
therefore proceed to the kings of Nineveh. 


Babylon, . 3*57- 

, \ . Ant. J. C* 

the holy 
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reign began the famous aftronomical epoclia 
called from his name the sera of NabonafTar. 


Kings of Nineveh. 


1 Tig lati-i-Pi leser. This is the name given by the A. M. 
holy feripture to the king, who is fuppofed to be the fir ft that A ** 5 f c 
reigned at Nineveh, after the deftrutlion of the ancient Ally- "747. 
rian empire. He is called Thilgamus by ALlian. He is 
faid to have taken the name ot Ninus the younger, in order 

to honour and diftinguifh his reign by the name of To an¬ 
ient and illuftrious a prince. 

Ahaz, king ot Judah, whofe incorrigible impiety could 
not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours or chaftife- 


h a Kings XX. 12. ‘Ibid. 

J-tb. xii, hift, anim. c. 21. Caftor. apud Eufcb. Chron. 
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merits, finding himfelf attacked at once by the kings of 
Syria and Ifrael, robbed the temple of part of its gold and 
filver, and fentit to Tiglath-Pilefer, to purchafe his friend, 
fhip and affiftance; promifing him befides to become his 
vaffal, and to pay him tribute. The king of Affyria finding 
fo favourable an opportunity of adding Syria and Paleftine 
to his empire, readily accepted the propofal. Advancing 
that way with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took Da- 
mafcus, and put an end to the kingdom erefted there by 
the Syrians, as God had foretold by his prophets Ifaiah 1 
and Amos. From thence he marched againft Phacea, and 
took all that belonged to the kingdom of Ilrael beyond Jor- 
don, or in Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear lor 
his proteftion, Jlill exafting of him fucli exorbitant fums 
of money that, for the payment of them, he was obliged not 
only to exhauft his own treafures, but to take all the gold 
and filver of the temple. Thus this alliance ferved only to 
drain the kingdom of Judah, and to bring into its neigh* 
bourhood the powerful kings of Nineveh, who became fo 
many inftruments afterwards in the hand of God ior the 
chaflifement of his people. 

m Salmanaser. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom the 
3 2 7 6 * fcripture calls So, having made himfelf mafter of Egypt, 
Ant j’ 2 ‘g’ C Hofea king of Samaria, entered into an alliance with him, 

hoping by that means to (hake off the A [Tyrian yoke. To this 
end he withdrew from his dependance upon Salmanafer, 
refuting to pay him any further tribute, or make him the 
ufual prefents. 

Salmanafer, to punifh him for his prefumption, marched 
againft him with a powerful army; and after having fubdued 
all the plain country, fhut him up in Samaria, where he kept 
him clofely befieged for three years ; at the end of which 
he took the city, loaded Hofea with chains, and threw him 
into prifon for the reft of his days; carried away the people 
captive, and planted them in Halah and ITabor, cities ol the 
Medes, And thus was the kingdom of Ifrael, or of the ten 
tribes, deftroyed, as God had often threatened by his pro¬ 
phets. This kingdom, from the time of its reparation from 
that of Judah, lafted about two hundred and fifty years. 


A. M. 


1 If. viii, 4. Am. i. 5. 
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n It was at this time that Tobit, with Anne his wife, and 
his fon Tobias, was carried captive into Affyria, where he 
became one ot the principal officers to king Salmanafer. 

Salmanafer died, after having reigned fourteen years, and 
was fucceed by his fon. 

°Sennacherib. He is alfo called Sargon in fcripture. 

As foon as this prince was fettled on the throne, he re¬ 
newed the demand of the tribute, exatied by his father from 
Hezekiah. Upon his refufal, he declared war againft him, 
and entered into Judea with a mighty army. Hezekiah, 
grieved to fee his kingdom pillaged, lent ambaffadors to 
him, to defire peace upon any terms he would prefcribe. 
Sennacherib, feemingly mollified, entered into treaty with 
him, and demanded a very great fum of gold and filver. 
The holy king exhaufted both the treafures of the temple, 
and his own coffers, to pay it. The AfTyrian, regarding 
neither the fanftion of oaths nor treaties, Hill continued the 
war, and pufhed on his conquefts more vigoroufly than ever. 
Nothing was able to withstand his power, and of all the 
ftrong places ot Judah, none remained untaken but Jeru- 
falem, which was likcwife reduced to the utmoft extremity. 
p At this very junfture Sennacherib was informed, that Tir- 
hakah, king ot Ethiopia, who had joined forces with the 
king ot Egypt, was coming up to fuccour the befieged city. 
Now it was contrary to the exprefs command of God, as 
well as the remonftrances of Ifaiah and Hezekiah, that the 
chief rulers at Jerufalem had required any foreign affift- 
ance. The AfTyrian prince marched immediately to meet 
the approaching enemy, after having written a letter to 
Hezekiah, full ot blafphemy, againft the God of Ifrael, 
whom he infolently boafted he would fpeedily vanquifh as 
he had done all the gods of the other nations round about 
him. In fhort, he difeomfited the Egyptians, and purfued 

them even into their own country, which he ravaged, and 
returned laden with fpoil. 

q It was probably during Sennacherib’s abfence, which 


was pretty long, or at leaft fomc little time before that He 
zekiah tell fick, and was cured after a miraculous manner 


A. M. 

3287. 
Ant. J. C. 

7 1 7 * 


• Tob. c. 1. 
p 2 Kings, xix. 9, 
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and that (as a fign of God’s fulfilling the promife he had 
made him of curing him fo perfe&dy, that within three days, 
he fhould be able to go to the temple) the fhadow of the funi- 
went ten degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace, 
Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed of the : 
miraculous cure of king Hezekiali, fent ambafladors to him 
with letters and prefents, to congratulate him upon that oc. 
cafion, and to acquaint themfelves with the miracle that had 
happened upon earth at this junfture, with refpeft to the 
fun’s retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extremely, 
fenfible of the honour done him by that prince, and very 
forward to (how his ambafladors the riches and treafuresb 
poffeffed, and to let them fee the whole magnificence ol 
his palace. Humanly fpeaking, there was nothing in this 
proceeding but what was allowable and commendable ; but 
in the eyes of the fupreme Judge, which are infinitely more 
piercing and delicate than ours, this afrion difeovered a lurk, 
ing pride, and fecret vanity, with which his righteoufnefs 
was offended. Accordingly he inftantly advertifcd the king 
by his prophet Ifaiah, that the riches and treafures he had 
been fhowing to thole ambafladors with fo much oftentation, 
fhould one day be tranfported to Babylon ; and that his 
children fhould be carried thither, to become fervants in the 


palace of that monarch. This was then utterly improbable; 
tor Babylon, at the time we arc fpeaking of, was in friend- 
fhip and alliance with Jerufalem, as appears by her having 
lent ambafladors thither : nor did Jerufalem then feera to 
have any thing to fear, but from Nineveh; whofe power 
was at that time formidable, and had entirely declared againil 
her. But the fortune of thofc two cities was to change, and 
the word ot God was literally accomplifhed. 

1 But to return to Sennacherib; after he had ravaged 
Egypt, and taken a vail number of prifoners, be came bad 
with his viftorious army, encamped before Jerufalem, and 
befieged it a-new. The city feemed to be inevitably lofl-. 
it was without refource, and without hope from the hands 
of men; but had a powerful proteflor in heaven, whofe 


jealous ears bad heard the impious blafphemi 
the king of Nineveh againll his fucred name. 


es uttered by 
In one lingl f 


/ 

i 

# 
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night a hundred and eighty-five thoufand men of his army 
periflied by the fword of the deftroying angel. After fo ter¬ 
rible a blow this pretended king ot kings (for fo he called 
himfelf) this triumpher over nations, and conqueror ot 
gods, was obliged to return to his own country with the mi- 
ferable remnant of his army, covered with lhame and con- 
fufion: nor did he furvive his defeat a few months, but 
only to make a kind of an honourable amande to God, whofe 
fupreme majefty he had prefumed to infult, and who now, 
to ufe the fcripture terms, having put a ring into his noje , 
and a bit into his mouthy as a wild bead, made him return 
in that humbled affli&ed condition, through thole very 
countries, which a little before had beheld him fo haughty 
and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at his dif- 
grace, he treated his fubjetts after a moll cruel and tyran¬ 
nical manner. s The effefts of his fury fell more heavily 
upon the Jews and Ifraelites, of whom he had great numbers 
maffacred every day, ordering their bodies to be left ex- 
pofed in the ftreets, and fuffering no man to give them 
burial. Tobit, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged to conceal 
himfelf for feme time, and fuffer all his effefts to be confif- 
cated. In fhort, the king's favage temper rendered him fo 
infupportable to his own family, that his two eldeft fons 
confpired againft him, 1 and killed him in the temple, in the 
prefence of his god Nifroch, as he lay proftrate before him. 

But thefe two princes, being obliged after this parricide to 
fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to Efarhaddon, their 

youngeft brother. 

u Esarh addon. We have already obferved, that after a. m. 
Merodach-Baladan, there was a fucceflion of kings at Ba- ^ j 4 * c 
bylon, of whom hiftory has tranlmittcd nothing but the 7 iq. 
names. The royal family becoming cxtinfcl, there was an 
eight years interregnum, full of troubles and commotions. 
Elarhaddon, taking advantage of this juncture, made himfelf 
matter of Babylon; and annexing it to his tonner domi¬ 
nions, reigned over the two united empires thirteen years. 

After having reunited Syria and Palellinc to the A (Tyrian 
empire, which had been rent from it in the preceding reign, 


* Tobit i. 18—24 
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he entered the land of Ifrael, where he took captive as 
many as were left there, and carried them into AfTyria, ex¬ 
cept an inconfiderable number that efcaped his purfuit. 
And that the country might not become a defert, he fent 
colonies of idolatrous people, taken out of the countries 
beyond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Samara 
x The prediction of Ifaiah was then fulfilled; “withinthree- 
fcore and five years {hall Ephraim be broken, that it be no 
more a people-” This was exaftly the fpace of timeelapfed 
between the prediction and the event; and the people of 
Ifrael did then truly ceafe to be a vifible nation, what was 
left of them being altogether mixed and confounded with 
other nations. 

y This prince, having poffeffed himfelf of the land of 
Ifrael, fent fome of his generals with a part of his army 
into Judea, to reduce that country likewife, under his fub- 



Thefe generals defeated Manaffeh, and having 
taken him prifoner, brought him to Efarhaddon, who put 
him in chains, and carried him with him to Babylon. But 
Manaffeh, having afterwards appeafed the wrath of God by 
a fincere and lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and 
returned to Jerufalem. 

* Meantime the colonies, that had been fent into Samaria, 
in the room of its ancient inhabitants, were grievoufly in- 
felled with lions. The king ol Babylon, being told the 
caufe ol that calamity was their not worfhipping the God 
of the country, ordered an Ifraclitifh prieft to be fent to 
them, from among the captives taken in that country, to 
teach them the worfhip of the God of Ifrael. But thefe 
idolaters, contented with admitting the true God among# 
their ancient divinities, worfhipped him jointly with their 
falfe deities. This corrupt worlhip continued afterwards, 


and was the fource ot the averlion entertained by the Jews 
againftthe Samaritans. 

Efarhaddon, after a profperous reign of thirty-nine years, 
over the A Hymns, and thirteen over the Babylonians, wrt 
fucceedcd by his fun 


* If. vii* 3. 
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Saosduci-IIN us. This prince is called in fcripture A. M. 
Nabuchodonofor, which name was common to the kings ot c.. 
Babylon. To diltinguifii this from the others, he is called 669. 
Nabuchodonofor the Firft. 

b Tobit was it ill alive at this time, and dwelt among other 
captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his end approaching, he 
foretold his children the Bidden dellruttion of that city ; 
of which at that time there was not the lea ft appearance. 

He advifed them to quit the city, before its ruin came on, 
and to depart as foon as they had buried him and his wile. 

“ The ruin of Nineveh is at hand,” fays the good old 
man, “ abide no longer here, for I perceive the wickcdnefs 
ol the city will occahon its deft ruction. 5 ’ Thefe la.ft words 
are very remarkable, “ the wickcdnefs of the city will 
occafion its deftrufction.” Men will be apt to impute the 
ruin of Nineveh to any other reafon, but we arc taught by 
the Holy Ghoft, that her unrighteoufnefs was the true caufe 
ol it, as it will be with other Hates, that imitate her crimes. 

c Nabuchodonolor defeated the king of the Medes in a 
pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his reign, upon 
the plain of Regau, took Ecbatana, the capital of his king¬ 
dom, and returned triumphant to Nineveh. When we come 
to treat of the hiilory of the Medes we fhall give a more 
particular account of this vifclory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Bethulia 
was befieged by Holofernes, one of Nabuchodonolbr’s 
generals; and that the famous enterprile of Judith was ac- 
complifhed. 

d Saragu s, otlicrwifc called Chv n a-La n ax us. This a. m. 
prince fucceedcd Saolduchinus; and having rendered him- 
lelf contemptible to his iubjeils by his effeminacy, and the ^^8, ^ 
little care he took ol his dominions, Nabopolaffar, a Baby¬ 
lonian by birth, and general of his army, ufurped that part 


of the All'yrian empire, and reigned over it one and twenty 


years. 

* Nabopol assar. 


This prince, the belter to maintain 
1 


A. M. 
337^ 


his ufurped fovereignt.y, made an alliance with Cvaxares, 
king of the Medes. Willi their joint toiees they belieged ^ ,ir J 
and took Nineveh, killed Saracus, and utterly dell roved 
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that great city. We (hall fpeak more largely of this great 
event when we come to the hiftory of the Medes. From 
this time forwards the city of Babylon became the only 
capital of the Aflyrian empire. 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having deftroyed Nine¬ 
veh, became fo formidable, that they drew upon themfelves 
the j cal on fy of all their neighbours. Necho, king of Egypt, 
was fo alarmed at their power, that to flop their progreis 
he marched towards the Euphrates at the head of a powerful 
army, and made feveral confiderable conquefts. See the 
hiftory of the Egyptians f for what concerns this expedition, 
and the confequences that attended it. 

£ Nabopolaflar finding that, after the taking of Carchemifh 
by Necho, all Syria and Paleftine had revolted from him, and 

4 ' J 7 

neither his age nor infirmities permitting him to go in perfon 
to recover them, he made his fon Nabuchodonofor partner 
with him in the empire, and fent him with an army to 
reduce thofe countries to their former fubje&ion. 

From this time the Jews begin to reckon the years of 
Nabuchodonofor, viz, from the end of the third year of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather from the beginning of 
the fourth. But the Babylonians compute the reign of this 
prince only from the death of his father, which happened 
two years later. 

NabuciiodonosorII. This prince defeated Necho’s 
army near the Euphrates, and retook Carchemifh, From 
thence he marched towards Syria and Paleftine, and reunited 
thole provinces to his dominions. 

1 He likewife entered Judea, befieged Jerufalem, and 
took it : he caufed Jehoiakim to be put in chains, with a 
defign to have him carried to Babylon ; but being moved 
with his repentance and alllitlion, he reftored him to his 
throne. Great numbers of the Jews, and, among the rcfl, 
feme children of the royal family, were carried captive to 
Babylon ; whither all the treafures of the king’s palace, and 
a part of the facred veflels of the temple, were likewife 
transported. Thus was the judgment God had denounced 
by the prophet Ifaiah to king Hezekiah accomplished 

* Vol. I. k Berof. apud Jofcph. Antiq. I. x. c. n, & con, Ap. I. 
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From this famous, epocha, which was the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, king of Judah, we are to date the captivity of 
the Jews at Babylon, fo often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, 
then but eighteen years old, was carried captive among the 
reft; and Ezekiel fome time afterwards. 

towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim died 
Nabopolaflar, king of Babylon, after having reigned one 
and twenty years. As foon as his fon Nabuchodonofor had 
news of his death, he fet out with all expedition for Babylon, 
taking the neareft way through the defert, attended only 
with a fmall retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his 
generals, to be conduced to Babylon with the captives and 
fpoils. On his arrival, he received the government from the 
hands of thofe that had carefully preferved it for him, and 
fo fucceeded to all the dominions of his father, which com¬ 
prehended Chaldea, Aflyria, Arabia, Syria, and Paleftinc, 
over which, according to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three 
years. 

m In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, at A. M. 
which he was greatly terrified, though he could not call it *C 
again to mind. He thereupon confulted the wife men and 603, 
divines of his kingdom, requiring of them to make known 
to him the fubftance of his dream. They all anfwered, that 
it was beyond the reach of their art to divine the thing 
itfelf; and that the utmoft they could do, was to give the 
interpretation of his dream* when he had made it known to 
them. As abfolute princes are not accuftomed to meet with 
oppofition, but will be obeyed in all things, Nabuchodono¬ 
for, imagining they dealt infincerely with him, fell into a 
violent rage, and condemned them all to die. Now Daniel 
and his three companions were included in the fcntence, 
as being ranked among the wife men. But, Daniel, having 
firft invoked his God, defired to be introduced to the king, 
to whom he revealed the whole fubftance of his dream. 

“The thing thou faweft (fays he to Nebuchadnezzar) was 
an image ol an enormous fize, and a terrible countenance.. 

The head thereof was of gold, the bread and arms of (ilver, 
the belly and thighs of brafs, and the feet part of iron and 

1 Can. Ptol. Bcrof. apud Jofeph. Antiq. 1 , x. c. it. & con. Ap. 1 . x. 
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part of clay. And as the king was attentively looking upoa 
that vifion, behold a flone was cut out of a mountain 
without hands, and the flone fmote the image upon his 
feet, and brake them to pieces; the whole image was ground 
as final 1 as dull, and the flone became a great mountain, 


and filled the whole earth. 


n 


When Daniel had related the 


dream, he gave the king likewife the interpretation thereof, 
fliowing him how it fignified the three great empires, which 
were to fuccced that of the Aflyrians, namely, the Perfian, 
the Grecian, and the Roman, or (according to feme) that of 
the fucceffors of Alexander the Great. “ After thefe king. 
Joins (continued Daniel) fhall the God of heaven fet up a 
kingdom, which fhall never be dellroyed; and this kingdom 
fhall not be left to other people, but fhall break in pieces 
and confumc all thefe kingdoms, and {hall Hand lor ever,” 
By which Daniel plainly foretold the kingdom of Jcfus 
Chrifl. Nebuchadnezzar, quite ravifhed with admiration 
and aflonifhmeni, after having acknowledged and loudly 
declared, that the God of the Ifraelites was really the Godol 
gods, advanced Daniel to the highefl offices in the kingdom, 
made him chief of the governors over all the wife men. 
ruler of the whole province of Babylon, and one of the 
principal lords of the council, that always attended the 
court. His three friends were alio promoted to honours and 
dignities. 

a At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king of Ba< 
bylon, whole generals, that were flill in Judea, marched 
again!! him, and committed all kinds ot hoflilitics upon his 
country. “ He flept with his fculicrs,’’ is all the feripture fay! 
of his death, Jeremiah had prophefied that he fhould neithei 
be regretted nor lamented ; but fhould “ be buried with the 
burial ot an afs, drawn and call forth beyond the gates ol 
Jerufalcm this was no doubt fulfilled, though it is not 
known in wliat manner. 

* Jechonias fuceeeded both to the throne and iniquity 0 
his lather. Nebuchadnezzar’s lieutenants continuing tlu 
blockade ot Jerufalcm, in three months time lie liiinfcli 
came at the head of his army, and made liimfelf mailer of the 
city. He plundered bulb the temple and the king’s palace 

* .//. Jrltuiukim, 2 Kings xxiv. 6—18. 
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of all their treafures, and fent them away to Babylon, toge- ^5 
ther with all the golden veil'ds remaining, which Solomon 
had made for the ufe of the temple: he carried away likewife 
a vaft number of captives, amongft whom was king Je- 
chonias, his mother, his wives, with all the chief officers 
and great men of his kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, 
he fet upon the throne his uncle Maltaniah, who was other- 
wife called Zedekiah. 

0 This prince had as little religion and profperity as his 
fore-fathers. Having made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, he broke the oath of fidelity he had taken to the 
king of Babylon. The latter foon chaflifcd him for it, and 
immediately laid liege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt's 
arrival at the head of an army gave the befieged fome 
hopes; but their joy was very fhort-lived; the Egyptians 
were defeated, and the conqueror returned again!!. Jerufa- 
lem, and renewed the fiege, which kilted near a twelve¬ 


month. At laft the city was taken by ftorm, and a terrible 
daughter enfued. Zedekiah’s two Tons were by Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s orders killed before their father’s face, with all the Ant. J. C. 
nobles and principal men of Judah: Zedekiah himfelf had 
both his eyes put out, was loaded with fetters, and carried 
to Babylon, where lie was confined in prifon as long as he 
lived. The city and temple were pillaged and burnt, and 
all their fortifications demolilhed. 


p Upon Nebuchadnezzar’s return to Babylon, after his 
fuccefslul war again ft Judea, he ordered a golden ftatuc to 
be made fixty* :f cubits high, aflemhled all the great men of 
the kingdom to celebrate the. dedication of it, and command¬ 
ed all his fubjeHs to wqrlhip it, threatening to caft thofe that 
lliould rel’ufc into the midil. of a burning fiery furnace. 
Upon this occafipn it was, that the three young Hebrews, 
Ananias, Mifael, and Azarias, who with an invincible cou¬ 
rage refilled to comply with the king’s impious ordinance, 
were prelcrvcd, after a miraculous manner, in the midfi: of 
the flames. The king, himfelf a witnefs of this aflonifiling 
miracle, publilhed an edifd, whereby all perfons whatlbevcr 
were forbid, upon pain of death, to (peak any tl;ing amifs 


*••2 Kings xsiv. 17—20. & xxi, 1 —to. 
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againfi the God of Ananias, MifaeU and Azarias. H* 
likewife promoted thefe three young men to the highel 


honours and employments. 


-firljt yeap: of his reign 

♦ 

Jer-ufalem, marched i 


into Syria, and befieged Tyre, at the time when Ithobal 
was king thereof. Tyre was a ftrong and opulent city, 
which never had been fubjeft to any foreign power, and was 
then in great repute for its commerce; r by which many of 
its citizens were become like fo many princes in wealth and 
magnificence. It was built by the Sidonians two hundred 
and forty years before the temple of Jerufalem. For S.idon 
being taken by the Philillines of Afcalon, many of its 
inhabitants made their efcape in flxips, and founded the city 
of Tyre. And tor this reafon we find it called in Ifaiah* 
“ the daughter of Sidon.” But the daughter foon furpaffed 
the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. Accordingly, 
at the time we are {peaking of, (he was in a condition to refill 
thirteen years together a monarch, to whofe yoke all the reft 

of the eaft had fubmitted. 

# •# » ♦ • # • » 

1 It was not till after fo many years, that Nebuchadnezzar 
made hijnfelf matter of Tyre. His troops fuffered incredible 
hardfhips belore it; fo that according to the prophet’s ex- 
predion,' “ u every head was made bald, and every ihoulder 
was peeled.” Before the city was reduced to the laft extre< 
Unty*. its. inhabitants retired, with the greateft part of their 

into a neighbouring ifle, half a mile from the fhore, 
where they built a new city ; the narpe and glory whereof 

qxtinguilh <?4 the remembrance of the old; one, which from 

« * * * . * * a mere village, retaining the name 

of ancient'Tyre. 

* Nebuchadnezzar and his army haying undergone tjifl 
Utmoft fatigues during fo long and difficult a fiege, and hay-, 
ing found nothing in the place to requite themTor the fervice 
they had rendered Almighty God (it is the expreffion of the 
prophet) in executing his vengeance upon that city, to make 
$iem, amends, God was pleafed to proinife by the mouth of 

9 Ezek. xxvi, 27. If. xxiii. 8, Juft. 1 . xviii. c. 3. 
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Ezekiel, that he would give them the fpoils of Egypt. 
And indeed Nebuchadnezzar conquered Egypt foon alter, 
as I have more fully related in the Hiftory of the Egypti¬ 
ans y. When this prince had happily finiftied all his wars, 
and was in a ftate of perfeft peace and tranquillity, he put 
the laft hand to the building, or rather to the cmbellifhing 
of Babylon. The reader may fee in Jofephus z an account 
of the magnificent ftruftures afcribed to this monarch by 
feveral writers. I have mentioned a great part of them in 
the defcription already given of that ftately city. 

* Whilft nothing feemed wanting to complete Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s happinefs, a frightful dream disturbed his repofe, 
and filled him with great anxiety. He dreamed, " He law 
a tree in the midlt of the earth, whofe height was great: 
the tree grew, and was ftrong, and the height of it reached 
unto heaven, and the fight thereof to the end of the earth. 
The leaves were fair, and the fruit much; and in it was 
meat for all: the beafts of the field had fhadow under it, 
and the fowls of the heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; 
and all flelh was fed of it. Then a watcher and an holy 
one came down from heaven and cried; Hew, down the 
tree, and cut off his branches, fhake off his leaves, and 
fcatter his fruit; let the beafts get away from under it, and 
the fowls from his branches. Neverthqlcfs leave the ftump 
ot his roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and brafs, 
in the tender graft of the field: and let it be wet with the 
dew of heaven, and let his portion be with the beafts in the 
graft of the earth. Let his heart be changed from man’s, 
and let a beafl’s heart be given unto him; and let fever* 
limes pafs over him. This matter is by the decree of 
the watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy 
tines, to the intent that the living; may know, that the Moft 
tf igh-ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whom* 
focver he will, and fetteth up over it the bafeft of men.” 

The king juftly terrified at this terrible dream, con¬ 
sulted all his wife men and magicians, but to no purpofe. 
He was obliged to have recourfe to paniel, who expounded 
the dream, and applied it to the king’s own perfon, plainly 
declaring to hin^ 44 That he fhould be driven from the 

y Vol, I. * Antiq. 1 * x. c. st. % Dan. iv, 4—18. 
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company of men for fcveii years, fhould be reduced to the 
condition and fellowship of the beafts of the field, and feed 
upon grafs like a bullock : that his kingdom neverthelefs 
Should be preferred for him, and he fhould repoffefs his 
throne, when he fhould have learnt to know and acknow¬ 
ledge that all power is from above, and cometh from heaven. 
After this he exhorted him to break off his fins by righte- 
oufnefs, and his iniquities by (bowing mercy to the poor.” 

All thefe things came to pafs upon Nebuchadnezzar, as 
the prophet had foretold. At the end of twelve months, 
as lie was walking in his palace, and admiring the beauty 
and magnificence of his buildings, he laid, “ Is not this 
great Babylon which I have built tor thehoufeof the king¬ 
dom bv the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
inajefly ? ? ’ Would a fecret impulfc of complacency and 
Vanity in a prince, at the fight of luch noble flru&ures, 
erefied by himfelf, appear to us fo very criminal ? and 
yet, hardly were the words out of his mouth, when a voice 
came down from heaven, and pronounced this fentencej 
i4 In the fame hour his underftanding went from him; he 
was driven from men, and did eat grafs like oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were 
grown like eagles feathers, and his nails like birds claws.” 

Alter the expiration of the appointed time lie recovered 
bis fenfes, and the ufe of his underftanding: “ He lifted up 
bis eyes unto heaven,” fays, the feripture, “ and blcfled the 
Moft High; he praifed and honoured him that liveth for 
ever, whole dominion is an cverlafling dominion, and his 
kingdom is from generation to generation contefling, 
V That ali the inhabitants of the earth arc as nothing before 
him, and that he docth according to his will, in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth, and 
none can- flay his hand .or. fay unto him, What doft thou?’ 
Now he recovered his former countenance and form. HiS 
court iprs went out to. feck .him; he was rellored to his 
throne, and became greater and more powerful than even 
Being.affected with the hcartieft gratitude, he caufedbya 
lolernn cdiH to be puhlifhcd, through the whole extent ol 
bis dominions, what allonifhing and miraculous things 
God had wrought in his perf'on. 
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One year after this Nebuchadnezzar died, having.reigned 
forty-three years,, reckoning from the death of liis father. 

He was one of the greateft monarchs that ever reigned in 
the eaft. He was fucceeded by his fon. 

r Evil-Merodach. As foon as he was fettled in the 
throne, he releafed Jachonias, king of Judah, out of prifon, 
where he had been confined near feven and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which lafted but 
two years, the learned place Daniel’s detection of the frauds 
praftifed by the priells of Bel; the innocent artifice, by 
which he contrived to kill the dragon, which was worlhipped 
as a god; and the miraculous deliverance of the fame pro¬ 
phet out of the den of lions, where he had viftuals brought 
him by the prophet Habakkuk. 

s Evil-Merodach rendered himfelf fo odious by his de¬ 
bauchery, and other extravagances, that his own relations 
confpircd agai'nft him, and put him to death. 

1 Neriglissar, his lifter’s hulband, and one of the chief A. M. 
confpirators, reigned in his ftead. Ant 4 J 4 *C 

Immediately on his acceffion to the crown he made great 560. 
preparations for war againft thcMedes, which madeCyaxares 
lend for Cyrus out of Perfia to his aftiftance. This ftory 
will be more particularly related by and by, where we (hall 
find that this prince was (lain in battle, in the fourth year 
ot liis reign. 

Labor oso arcii o d, bis fon, fuccceded to the throne, a. M- 
1 his was a very wicked prince. Being born with the molt 344 s - 

Ant. J. Ci 

65 * 6 - 

when he came to the crown; as it he had been inverted with 
iov^reign power, only to have the privilege of committing 
with impunity the mo ft infamous and barbarous actions. 

He reigned but nine months; his own fubjeCls, confpiring 
againft him, put him to death. His fucceflor was 

Labyn it or Nabonid. This prince had likewife A.M. 
other names, and in feripture that of Belfiiazzar. It is An 3 t 44 j 9 * c 

655 * 

by his wile Nitocris, and cunfcqucntly grandfon to Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, to whom, according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, 
hie nations ot the cart were to be fubjeft, as aifo to his 


vicious inclinations, he indulged them without reftraint 


1 


eafonably luppolcd that lie was the fon of Evil-Merodach, 


2 Kings xxv. 27 
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fen, and his grandfon after him; u y All nations (hall ferve 
him-, and his fon, and his fon’s fon, until the very time of 
his land fhall come.’* 

z Nitocris is that queen who raifed fo many noble edifices 
in Babylon, fhe caufed her own monument to be placed 
over one of the moil remarkable gates of the city, with an 
infcription, diffuading her fucceffors from touching the 
treafures laid up in it, without the moll urgent and indif- 
penfible neceflity. The tomb remained unopened till the 
reign of Darius, who, upon his breaking it open, inftead 
of thofe immenfe treafures he had flattered himfelf with, 
found nothing but the following infcription. 

If thou hadst not an insatiable thirst 

AFTER MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICIOUS 
SOUL, THOU WOULBST NEVER HAVE BROKE OPEN 


THE MONUMENTS OF THE DEAD. 

a In the firft year of Belfhazzar’s reign Daniel had the 
vifion of the four beads, which represented the four great 
monarchies, and the kingdom of the Mefliah, which was to 
fucceed them. b In the third year of the fame reign he had 
the vifton of the ram and the he-goat, which prefigured the 
deftruftion of the Perfian empire by Alexander the Great, 
and! the perfecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, Ihould bring upon the Jews. I fliall hereafter make 
fome refle&ions upon thefe prophecies, and give a larger 
account of them. 

^Belftuzzar, whilfl his enemies were befieging Babylon, 
gave a great entertainment to his whole court, upon a cer ? 
tain feftivafl, which was annually celebrated with great re¬ 
joicing. The joy of this feafl was greatly difturbed by a 
vifion, and ftill more fo by the explication which Daniel 
g*Ye of it to the king. The fentence written upon the wall 
imported, that his kingdom was taken from him, and give]} 
to the Medes and Perfians. That very night the city was 
taken, and Belfhazzar killed. 


A.M. 

3468. 
Ant. 1 , C. 


Thus ended the Babylonian crppire, after having fubfilled 
two hundred and ten years from the definition of the great 
Aflyrian empire. 


yjer. xxvii. 7, * Her. 1 . i, cap. 185, &c. 
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The particular circumftances of the flege, and the taking 
of Babylon, (hall be related in the hiftory of Cyrus. 




CHAP. III. 


The Hijlory of the Kingdom of the Modes • 

I ' TOOK notice in fpeaking of the deftru&ion of the 
, < ancient A Syrian empire, that Arbaces, general of the a. M. 
Medes, was one of the chief authors of the confpiracy 3*57- 
againft Sardanapalus: and feveral writers believe, that he 
then immediately became fovereign mailer of Media, and 
wny other provinces, and afiumed the title of king, 
Herodotus is not of this opinion. I lhall delate what that 
celebrated hiftorian fays upon the fubjeft. 

f The Afiyrians, who had for many ages held the empire 
of Afia, began to decline in their power by the revolt of 
feveral nations. The Medes firft threw off their yoke, and 
maintained for fome time the liberty they had acquired by 
their valour : but that liberty degenerating into licentiouf- 
nefs, and their government not being well eftablifhed, they 
fell into a kind of anarchy, worfe than their former fubjec* 
tion. Injuftice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every 
where, becaufe there was nobody that had either power 
enough to reftrain them, or fufficient authority to punilh 
the offenders^ But all thefe diforders induced the people 
to fettle a form of government, which rendered the flats 
more flourilhing than ever it was before. 

The nation of the Medes was then, divided into tribes.. 

Almofl all the people dwelt in villages, when Dejoces, the 
Ion of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, erefled.the ftate into a, 
monarchy. This perfon, feeing the great diforders that, 
prevailed throughout all Media, refolved to take advantage 
of thofe troubles, and make them ferve to exalt him to the 
r .oyal dignity. He had a great reputation in his Qwn. 

country* and pafled for a man, not only regular in his own, 

* 

f Herod. I. i. c# 95. 
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conduct, but pofiefled of all the prudence and equity ne- 
ceffary for a governor. 

As foon as he had formed the defign of obtaining the 
throne, he laboured to make the good qualities that had 
been obferved in him more confpicuous than ever : he fuc- 
ceeded fo well, that the inhabitants of the village where he 
lived made him their judge. In this office he acquitted 
himfelf with great prudence ; and his cares had all the 
fuccefs expe&ed from them ; for he brought the people of 
that village to a fober and regular life. The inhabitants of 
other villages, whom perpetual diforders fuffered not to live 
in quiet, obferving the good order Dejoces had introduced 


in 


the pli 


where he prefided as judge, began to addrefs 
themfelves to him, and make him arbitrator of their dif¬ 
ferences. The fame of his equity daily increafing, all fuch 
as had any affair of confequence, brought it before him, 
expefting to find that equity in Dejoces, which they could 
meet with no where elfe. 

When fie found himfelf thus far advanced in his defigns, 
he judged it a proper time to fet his laff engines to work for 
the compafling his point. He therefore retired from bufi- 
nefs, pretending to be over fatigued with the multitude of 
people, that reforted to him from all quarters; and would 
not exercife the office of judge any longer, notwithftanding 
all the importunity of fuch as wifhecl well to the public 
tranquillity. Whenever any perfons addrefled themfelves 
to him, he told them, that his own domcliic affairs would 
not allow him to attend thofe of other people. 

The licentioufnefs which had been, lor fome time, re¬ 
ft rained by the management of Dejoces, began to prevail 
more than ever, as loon as he had withdrawn himfelf from 
the adminiftration of affairs; and the evil increafed to fuch 
a degree that the Medes were obliged to affemble, and 
deliberate upon the means of curing fo dangerous a dil- 
order. 

There are different forts of ambition : foine violent and 
impetuous, carry every thing as it were by llorm, flicking 
at no kind of cruelty or murder: another fort,* more gentle, 
like that wc arc (peaking of, puts on an appearance ol 
moderation and jullice, working under giouiul (if 1 may 
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ufe that-expreflion) and yet arrives at her point as furely as 

the other. ' ! • 

Dejoces, who faw things fucceeding according to his 
wifh, fent his emiflaries to the affembly, alter having in- 
hrufted them in the part they were to aft. When expe-* 
aients for Hopping the courfe of the public evils came to be 
propofed, thefe emiflaries, fpeaking in their turn, repre- 
fented, that unlefs the fface of the republic was entirely 
changed, their country would become uninhabitable; that 
the only means to -remedy the prefent diforders was to cle6t 
a king, who fhould have authority, to reftrain violence, and 
make laws for the government of the nation. Then every 
man could profecute his own affairs in peace and fafety; 
whereas the injoffice, that now reigned in all parts, would 
quickly force the people to abandon the country. This 
opinion was generally approved; and the whole company 
was convinced, that no expedient could be devifed more 
effectual for curing the prelent evil than that of converting 
the Hate into a monarchy. The only thing then to be done, 
was to choofe a king; and about this their deliberations were 
not long, They, all agreed, there was not a man in Media 
fo capable of governing as Dejoces; fo that he was imme¬ 
diately with common confent elefted king. 

If we ref]eft in the leaff on the firff effablifhment of 
kingdoms, in any age or country whatfoever, we fhall find 
that the maintenance of order, and the care of the public 
good, was the original defign of monarchy. Indeed there 


would be no pofiibility of eflablifiling order and peace, if 
all men were refolved to be independent, and would not 
lubmit to an authority, which takes from them a part of 
their liberty, in order to preferve the reft. Mankind muff: 
be perpetually at war, if they will always be ftriving for 
dominion over others, or icfiile to fubmit to the flrongelL 
For the fake of their own peace and fafety they muff have 
a mailer, and mult confent to obey him. This is the 
human origin of government. h And the feripture teacheth 
us, that the Divine Providence has not only allowed of the 


projeft, and the execution of it, but confccrated it likewife 


by an immediate communication ol his own power. 


k Korn, xiii, t, ? 
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Therfc is nothing certainly noblei* or greater than to fei 
a private perfon, eminent for his merit and virtue, and fitted 
by his excellent talents for the higheft employments, and 
yet through inclination and ftiodefty preferring a life of 
obfcurity and retirement; than to fee fuch a man fincerely 
refufe the offer made to him of reigning over a whole 
nation, and at laft confent to undergo the toil of govern, 
jnent, upon no other motive than that of being ferviceable 
to his fellow citizens. His firft difpofition* by Which he; 
declares that he is acquainted with the duties, and confe.. 
quently with the dangers annexed to a fovereign power, 
fhows him to have a foul more elevated and great than; 
greatnefs itfelf, or to fpeak more juftly, a foul fuperiorto ; 
all ambition : nothing can (how him fo perfeftly worthy of 
that important charge, as the opinion he has of his not 
being fo, and his feats of being unequal to it. But when 
he generoufly facrifices his own quiet and fatisfaftion to 
the welfare and tranquillity of the public, it is plain he| 
understands what that fovereign power has in it really good*; 
or truly valuable; which is, that it puts a man in a condb |; 
tfan of becoming the defender of his country, of procure | 
ing it many advantages, and of redrefliftg various evils) | 
of caufing law and juftice to flourifh* of bringing virtue and £ 
probity into reputation, and of eliablifhing peace and f 
plenty: and he comforts himfelf for the cares and troubles 
to which he is expofed, by the profpeft of the many benefits, 
refuking from them to the public. Such a governor was 
Numa at Rome, and fuch have been fome other emperors 
whom the people have conftrained to accept the fuprerne P 
power. I- 

It muft be owned (I cannot help repeating it) that therf 
fa nothing nobler or greater than fuch a difpofition. But f 
to put on the mafic of modefty and virtue, in order to fatisfy ! 
one's ambition, as Dejoces did; to affeft to appear what | 
outwardly a man is not inwardly; to refufe for a time, and | 
then accept with a feeming repugnancy what a man ear- | 
neftly defiresy and what he has been labouring by fecret, | 
under-hand) prafticcs to obtain; this double dealing ha4 fo \ 
much meannefs in it, that it neceflarily leffens our opinion jj 
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of the perfon, and extremely eclipfes his merit, be his 
talents at the fame time ever fo extraordinary. 

* Dejoces reigned fifty-three years. When Dejoces A. M. 
had afcended the throne, he endeavoured to convince the An 3 t /jtc. 
people, that they were not miftaken in the choice they had 710. 
made of him, for reftoring of order. At firft he refolved 
to have his dignity of king attended with all the marks that 
could infpire an awe and refpeft for his perfon. He obliged 
his fubjefts to build him a magnificent palace in the place 
he appointed. Thi^ palace he ftrongly fortified, and chofe 
out from among his people fuch perfons as he judged fitted 
to be his guards. 

After having thus provided for his own fecurity, he 
applied himfelf to polifh and civilize his fubje&s, who 
having been accuftomed to live in the country and in vil¬ 
lages, almoft without laws and without polity, had contract¬ 
ed- a favage difpofition. To this end he commanded them 
to build a city, marking out himfelf the place and circum¬ 
ference of the walls. This city was compaffed about with 
feven diftinft walls, all difpofed in fuch a manner, that 
the outermoft did not hinder the parapet of the fecond from 
being feen, not the fecond that of the third, and fo of all 
the reft. The fituation of the place was extremely favour¬ 
able for fuch a defign, for it was a regular hill, whofe afcent 
was equal on every fide. Within the laft and fmalleft en- 
clofure ftood the king’s palace, with all his treafures: in 
the fixth, which was next to that, there were feveral apart¬ 
ments for lodging the officers of his household; and the inter¬ 
mediate fpaces, between the other walls, were appointed for 
the habitation of the people: the firft and largeft inclofure 
was about the bignefs of Athens. The name of the city 
was Ecbatana. 

The profpeft of it was magnificent and beautiful; for 
befides the difpofition of the walls, which formed a kind of 
amphitheatre, the different colours wherewith the fcveral 
parapets were painted formed a delightful variety. 

After the city was finifhed, and Dejoces had obliged part 
of the Medes to fettle in it, he turned all his thoughts to 
corppofing of laws for the good of the ftate. But being 

1 Her. 1 . i. c, 96—101. 
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perfuaded* that the majefty of kings is moll refpe&ed afar 
off [inajor ex longinquo reverentia , Tacit.] he began to keep- 
himfelf at a dillance from his people; was almoil inaccef- 
fible and invifible to his fubjeits, not fuffering them to fpeak, 
or communicate their affairs to him* but only by petitions, 
and the interpofition of his officers. And even thole that 
had the privilege of approaching him, might neither laugh 
nor fpit in his prefence. 

This great ftatefman ailed in this manner, in order the 
better to fecure to himfelf the poffeffion ol the crown. 
Tor having to deal with men yet uncivilized, and no very 
good judges of true merit, he was afraid that too great a 
familiarity with him might induce contempt, and occafion 
plots and confpiracies againft growing power, which is 
generally looked upon with invidious and difcontcnted eyes. 
But by keeping himfelf thus concealed from the eyes of the 
people, and making himfelf known only by the wife laws 
he made, and the ftrift juftice he took care to adminifter to 
every one, he acquired the refpcdl and efteem of all his 
fubjedls. 

It is faid, that from the innermoft part ot his palace he 
faw every thing that was done in his dominions, by means 
of his emiffaries, who brought him accounts, and informed 
him of all tranfailions. By this means no crime efcaped 
either the knowledge of the prince, or the rigour of the 
law; and the punifhrnent treading upon the heels of the 
offence, kept the wicked in awe, and flopped the courfe ol 
violence and injufticc. 

1 hings might poffibly pafs in this manner to a certain 
degree during his adminillration. But there is nothing 
more obvious than the great inconveniencies neeeffariiy 
relulting from the cuftom introduced by Dejoces, and 
wherein he has been imitated by the roll of the Eaftern 
potentates; the cuftom, I mean, ot living concealed in his 
palace, of governing by fpies, difperfed throughout his 
kingdom, ol relying folely upon their fincerhy for the truth 
ot tails; ot not fullering truth, the complaints of the 
opprefled, and the juft reafons of innocent perfons to be 
conveyed to him any other way than through foreign chan¬ 
nels, that is by men liable to be prejudiced or corrupted; 
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iDen that flopped up all avenues to remonflrances, or the 
reparation of injuries, and that were capable of doing the 
greateft injuftice themfelves, with fo much the more eafe 
and aflurance, as their iniquity remained undifcovered, and 
confequently unpunifhed. But befides all this, methinks 
that very affeftation in princes of being invifible, (hows them 
to be confcious of their (lender merit, which fhuns the light, 
and dares not fland the teft of a near examination. 

Dejoces was fo wholly taken up in humanizing and 
foftening the manners, and in making laws for the good 
government of his people, that he never engaged in any 
enterprife again ft his neighbours, though his reign was very 
long, for he did not die till after having reigned fifty-three 
years. 

k Phraortes reigned twenty-two years. After the death A. M. 
of Dejoces, his fon Phraortes, called otherwise* Aphraartes, Al f t 34 J # c 
fucceeded. The foie affinity between thefe two names, 657. 
would make one believe, that this is the king called in 
fcripture Arphaxad: but that opinion has many other 
fubftantial reafons to fupport it, as may be feen in father 
Mountfaucon’s learned differtation, of which I have made 
great ufe in this treatifc. The pafTage in Judith, “ that 
Arphaxad built a very ftrongcity, and called it Ecbatana,” 
has deceived inoft authors, and made them believe, that 
Arphaxad mud be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder 
of that city. But the Greek text of Judith, which the vulgar 
translation renders cedift cavil, fays only, “ 1 that Arphaxad 
added new buildings to Ecbatana.” And what can be more 
natural, than that the father, not having entirely perfected 
fo confiderable a work, the foil (hould put the laft hand to it, 
and make fuch additions as were wanting. 

m Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and not con* 
tented with the kingdom of Media, left him by his father, 
attacked the Perfians; and, defeating them in a decifivc 
tattle, brought them under fubje&ion to his empire. Then 
ftrengthened by the acccflion of their troops, he attacked 

k Her. c. 102. 

1 Zitvmhfintn vnt Ex&crttvu;. 1,1 Judith, Text, Gr. Her. 1 . i. c. ioa, 
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other neighbouring nations, one after another, till he made 
himfelf matter of almoft all the Upper Afia, which compre¬ 
hends all that lies north of mount Taurus, from Media, as far 
as the river Halys. 

Elate with this good fuccefs, he ventured to turn his arms 
againft the Affyrians, at that time indeed weakened through 
the revolt of feveral nations, but yet very powerful in 
themfelves, Nabuchodonofor, their king, otherwife called 
Safoduchinus, raifed a great army in his own country, and 
* fent ambaffadors to feveral other nations of the eaft, to 
require their afliftance. They all refufed him with con¬ 
tempt, and ignominioufly treated his ambaffadors, letting 
him fee, that they no longer dreaded that empire, which 
had formerly kept the greateft part of them in a flavilh 
fubje&ion. 

The king, highly enraged at fuch infolent treatment, fwore 
by his throne and his reign, that he would be revenged of 
all thofe nations, and put them every one to the fword. He 
then prepared for battle, with what forces he had, in the 
plain of Ragau. A great battle enfued there, which proved 
fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry fled, his 
chariots were overturned and put into diforder, and Nabu¬ 
chodonofor gained a complete vi&ory. Then taking 
advantage of the defeat and confufion of the Medes, he 
entered their country, took their cities, pufhed on his 
conquefts even to Ecbatana, forced the towers and the walls 
by florin, and gave the city to be pillaged by his foldiers, 
who plundered it, and ftripped it of all its ornaments. 

The unfortunate Phraortes, who had efcaped into the 
mountains of Ragau, fell at laft into the hands of Nabu¬ 
chodonofor, who cruelly caufed him to be fhot to death with 
darts. After that he returned to Nineveh with all his 
army, which was ftill very numerous, and for four months 
together did nothing but feaft and divert himfelf with 
thofe that had accompanied him in this expedition. 

In Judith we read that the king of Affyria fent Holopher* 
nes, with a powerful army, to revenge himfelf of thofe that 
had refufed him fuccours; the progrefs and cruelty of that 
commander, the general confternation of all the people* 

* The Greek text place* thefe embattle* before the battle. 
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the courageous refolution of the Ifraelites to withftand 
him, in hopes that their God would defend them, the 
extremity to which Bethulia and the whole nation was 

reduced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by the 

\ 

courage and conduft of the brave Judith, and the complete 
overthrow of the Aflyrian army, are all related in the fame 
book. 

® Cyaxares I. reigned forty years. This prince fuc- A. M. 
ceeded to the throne immediately after his father’s death. An 3 j 9 *c. 
He was a very brave enterprifing prince, and knew how to 635, 
make his advantage of the late overthrow by the Aflyrian 
army. He firft fettled himfelf well in his kingdom of 
Media, and then conquered all Upper Afia. But what he 
had moft at heart was, to go and attack Nineveh, to revenge 
the death of his father by the deftruftion of that great city. 

The Aflyrians came out to meet him, having only the 
remains of that great army, which was deftroyed before 
Bethulia. A battle enfued, wherein the Aflyrians were 
defeated and driven back to Nineveh. Cyaxares, purfuing 
his viftory, laid fiege to the city, which was upon the point 
of falling inevitably into his hands, but that the time was not 
yet come when God defigned to punifh that city for her 
crimes, and for the calamities fhe had brought upon his 
people as well as other nations. It was delivered from its 
prefent danger in the following manner. 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neighbourhood 
of the Palus Maeotis, had driven the Cimmerians out of 
Europe, and was flill marching under the conduft of king 
Madyes in purfuit of them. The Cimmerians had found 
means to efcape from the Scythians, who were advancing 
into Media. Cyaxares, hearing of this eruption, raifed the 
fiege from before Nineveh, and marched with all his forces 
againft that mighty army, which, like an impetuous torrent, 
was going to overrun all Afia. The two armies engaged, 
and the Medes were vanquifhed. The Barbarians, finding 
no other obftacle in their way, overfpread not only Media, 
but almoft all Afia. After that they marched towards Egypt, 
from whence Pfammaticus diverted their courfe by prefents* 

They then returned into Palefline, where fome of them 

* Herod, I. i. c. 103—106. 
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plundered the temple of Venus at Afcalon, the molt ancient 
temple dedicated to that goddefs. Some of thefe Scythians 
fettled at Betfhean, a city in the tribe of Manalfeh, on this 
fide Jordan, which from them was afterwards called Scy. 
thopolis. 

The Scythians for the fpace of twenty-eight years were 
mailers of the Upper Alia, namely, the two Armenias, Cap. 
padocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; during which time 
they fpread defolation wherever they came. The Medes 
had no way of getting rid of them, but by a treacherous 
Itratagem. Under pretence of cultivating and (Lengthening 
the alliance they had made together, they invited the 
greatell part of them to a general fealt, which was made in 
every family. Each mailer of the feafl made his guelh 
drunk, and in that condition were the Scythians maflacred, 
The Medes then repolfelfed themfelves of the provinces 
they had loll, and once more extended their empire to the 
banks of the Halys, which was their ancient boundary 
weft ward. 

n The remaining Scythians who were not at the banquets, 
having heard of the malfacre of their countrymen, fled into 
Lydia to king Halyattes, who received them with great hu¬ 
manity. This occafioned a war between thofe two princes, 
Cyaxares immediately led his troops to the frontiers of 
Lydia. Many battles were {ought during the fpace of live 
years with almoil equal advantage on both Tides. The battle 
fought ill the lixtli year was very remarkable, on account oi 
%n eclipfe ot the lun, which happened during the engage¬ 
ment, when on a fudden the day was turned into a dark night* 
Thales, the Milefian* had foretold this eclipfe. The Medes 
and Lydians, who were then in the heat of the battle, equally 
terrified with this unforefeen event, which they looked upon 


as a lign of the anger of the gods, immediately retreated on 
both (ides, and made peace. Siennelis, king of Cilicia*, 
and Nabuchodonolor, king of Babylon, were the mediators. 
To render the friemllhip more firm and inviolable, the two 
princes agreed to llrengthcn it by the tie of marriage, and 
agreed, that Halyattes fliould give his daughter Aryenis, 
Allyages, eldeil Ion of Cyaxares. 


to 


• Her, i. c. 74 


In ilerodotui he is called Labyndui 
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. The manner thefe people had of contracting alliance with 
one another is very remarkable. Befides other ceremonies, 
which they had in common with the Greeks, they had 
this in particular; the two contracting parties made them- 
felves incifions in the arms, and licked one another’s blood. 

° Cyaxares’s firft care, as foon as he found himfelf again 
in peace, was to refume the fiege of Nineveh; which the 
eruption of the Scythians had obliged him to raife. Nabopo- 
Jaffar, king of Babylon, with whom he had lately contrafled 
a particular alliance, joined with him in the league againft 
the AfTyrians. Having therefore united their forces, they 
befieged Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, and 
utterly deftroyed that mighty city. 

God had foretold by his prophets above a hundred years 
before, that he would bring vengeance upon that impious 
city for the blood of his fervants, wherewith the kings 
thereof had gorged themfelves, like ravenous lions; that he 
himfelf would march at the head of the troops that fhould 
come to befiege it; that he would caufe confirmation and 
terror to go before them ; that he would deliver the old men, 
the mothers, and their children, into the mercilefs hands of 
the folcliers; that all the treafurcs of the city fhould fall 
into the hands of rapacious and infatiable plunderers; and 
that the city itfclf fhould be fo totally and utterly deftroyed, 
that not fo much as a footftep of it fhould be left; and that 
the people fhould afk hereafter, Where did the proud city 
of Nineveh Hand ? 

But let us hear the language of the prophets themfelves*: 

? Woe to the bloody city (cries Nahum) it is all full of lies 
and robbery; ^ he that dafhes in pieces is come up before 
thy face. The Lord cometh to avenge the cruelties done 
to Jacob and to Ifrael. r I hear already the noife of the 
whip, and the noife pf the rattling of the wheels, and of 
the prancing horfes, and of the bounding chariots. The 
horfeman lifteth up the bright fword and the glittering 
fpear. 8 Thelhield of his mighty men is made red; the 
valiant men are in fcarlet. They fhall feem like torches, 
they fhall run like the lightning. 1 God is jealous, the 

• Her. I. i. c. 206. * Nahum iii. 1. lii. i,a. 

* iii* 2, 3. ■ ii. 3> 4. * i. a, 6. 


A. M. 
337 s - 
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Lord revengeth, and is furious. The mountains quake at 
him and the hills melt, and the earth is burnt at his pre. 
fence: Who can ftand before his indignation ? And who 
can abide in the fiercenefs of his anger? w Behold I am 
againft thee, faith the Lord of Hofls: I will Itrip thee of 
all thy ornaments. x Take ye the fpoil of filver, take the 
fpoil of gold; for there is no end of the ftore and glory out 
of all the pleafant furniture. She is empty, and void, and 
' wafte. Nineveh is deflroyed; (he is overthrown; (he is 
defolate. y The gates of the rivers (hall be opened, and 
the * palace fhall be diflolved. And Huzzab fhall be led 
away captive; fhe fhall be brought up, and her maids fhall 
lead her as with the voice of doves taboring upon their 
breafts. z I fee a multitude of {lain, and a great number of 
carcaffes; and there is no end of their corpfes; they ftumble 
upon their corpfes. t a Where is the dwelling of the lions, 
and the feeding-place of the young lions, where the lion, 
even the old lion walked, and the lion's whelp, and none 
made them afraid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough 
for his whelps, and firangled for his lioneffes, and filled his 
holes with prey, and his dens with rapine : b the Lord fhall 
deflroy AfTur. He fhall depopulate that city, which was fo 
beautiful, and turn it into a land where no man cometh, 
and into a defert. It fhall be a dwelling-place for wild beafls, 
and the birds of night fhall lurk therein. Behold, it fhall be 
faid, fee that proud city which was fo {lately, and fo exalted: 
which faid in her heart, I am the only city, and befides me 
there is no other. All they that pafs by her fhall feoff at 
her, and fhall infult her with hillings and contemptuous 
ge flu re’s. 

The two armies enriched themfelves with the fpoils of 
Nineveh; and Cyaxarcs, profecuting his viftories, made 
himfelf mafler of all the cities of the kingdom of Aflyria, 

u Nahum hi. 5. * ii, g, 10. y ii. 6. 

x iii. 3. • ii. 11, 12. b Zcphan. ii, 13—15. 

* The author in this place renders it, Her temple is dejlroycd to the ‘foundation* 
But I have chofcn to follow our Englifh Bible, though in the Latin it is tm* 
plum. 

+ This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the AfTyrian kings, who 
pillaged and plundered all their neighbouring nations, cfpccially Judea, anH 
carried away the fpoils of them to Nineveh, 
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except Babylon and Chaldea, which belonged to Nabopo* 
laffar. 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his domi¬ 
nions to his fon Aftyages. 

Astyages reigned thirty-five years. This prince is A. M. 
called in fcripture Ahafuerus. Though his reign was very 
long, no lefs than thirty-five years, yet we have no particu- 595* 
lars recorded of it in hiftory. He had two children, whofe 
names are famous, namely, Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, 
and Mandana, by a former marriage. In his father’s lifetime 
he married Mandana to Cambyfes, the fon of Achemenes, 
king of Perfia: from this marriage fprung Cyrus, who was 
born but one year after the birth of his uncle Cyaxares. The 
latter fucceeded his father in the kingdom of the Medes. 

Cyaxares II. This is the prince whom the fcripture 
calls Darius the Mede. 

Cyrus having taken Babylon, in conjun&ion with his 
uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. After the 
death of his uncle, and his father Cambyfes, he united the 
kingdoms of the Medes and Perfians into one: in the 
fequel therefore of this difcourfe they will be confidered 
only as one empire. I fhall begin the hiftory of that empire 
with the reign of Cyrus; which will include alfo what is 
known of the reigns of his two predecelfors, Cyaxares and 
Aftyages. But I fhall previoufly give fome account of the 
kingdom of Lydia, becaufe Crcefus, its king, has a confi. 
derable (hare in the events of which I am to fpeak. 


CHAP. IV. 

The Hiftory of the Lydians. 

♦ 

e TPHE kings, who firft reigned over the Lydians, arc by 
^ Herodotus called Atyades, that is, defendants from 
Atys. Thefe he tells us, derived their origin from Lydus, 
the fon of Atys; and Lydus gave the name of Lydians to 
that people, who before his time were called Mcconians. 

c Herod. 1 . i. c. 7—*13, 
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Thefe Atyades were fucceeded by the Heraclidae, or 
defcendants of Hercules, who pofTefled this kingdom for 
the fpace of five hundred and five years. 

A. m. Argo, great grandfon of Alcaeus, fon of Hercules, was 

Ant 7 j* c ^ le t ' ie Heraclides who reigned in Lydia. • 

1223. The laft was x 

Candaules. This prince was married to a lady of 
exquifite beauty; and, being infatuated by his paffion for 
her, was perpetually boafling of her charms to others. No¬ 
thing would ferve him, but Gyges, one of his chief officers, 
fhould fee, and judge of them by his own eyes*; as if the 
hufband’s own knowledge of them was not fufficient for his 
happinefs, or the beauty of his wife would have been im¬ 
paired by his filcnce. The king to this end placed Gyges 
fecretly in a convenient place; but notwithflanding that 
precaution, the queen perceived him when he retired, yet 
took no manner of notice of it; judging, as the hiflorian 
reprefents it, that the mofl valuable treafure of a woman is 
her modefly, fhe ftudied a fignal revenge for the injury fhe 
had received ; and to punilh the fault of her hufband, com¬ 
mitted a flill greater crime. Poffibly a fecret pafiion for 
Gyges had as great fhare in that aftion, as her refentment 
for the difhonour done her. Be that as it will, fhe fent for 
Gyges, and obliged him to expiate his crime either by his 
own death, or the king’s, at his own option. After fome re- 
monflrances to no purpofe, he refolved upon the latter, and 
by the murder of Candaules, became mafter of his queen 
A. M. an d his throne. By this means the kingdom paffed from 
Ant^pc. *h e family of the Heraclidae into that of the Mermnadcs. 

718* Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as Hero¬ 
dotus informs us, fpoke of this adventure of Gyges in 
his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is related 
by Herodotus, that amongil the Lydians, and alniofl ail 
other barbarians, it was reckoned fhameful and inl.unou.Si 
even for a man to appear naked. Thefe footfleps of 
modefly, which are met with amongfl pagans, ought to 


* Ndn rontentus vohptatum fnorum taata confeientia—prorfuj quafi Jdtntium damnuni 
pulchritudinis Just 1 h . J . i, c. 
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be reckoned valuable. * We are allured, that among the 
Romans, a Ton, who was come to the age of maturity, never 
went into the baths with his father, nor even a fon-in-law 
with his father-in-law; and this modefty and decency 
were looked upon by them as a law of nature, the violation 
whereof was criminal. It is aftonifhing, that amongft us 
our magiftrates take no care to prevent this diforder, which, 
in the mid ft of Paris, at the feafon of bathing, is openly 
committed with impunity; a diforder fo vifibly contrary to 
the rules of common decency, fo dangerous to young per- 
fons of both fexes, and fo feverely condemned bv pa 
itfelf. 

f Plato relates the ftory of Gyges in a different 
from Herodotus. He tell us, that Gyges wore a rin 
ftone of wjiich, when turned towards him, rendered him 
invifible; fo that he had the advantage ot feeing others, 
without been feen himfelf; and that by means of this ring, 
with the concurrence of the queen, he deprived Candaules 
of his life and throne. This probably fignifies, that, in 
order to compafs his criminal defign, he ufed all the tricks 
and ftratagems, the world calls fubtle and refined policy, 
which penetrates into the mod fecret purpofes of others, 
without making the lealt difeovery of its own. This ftory 
thus explained carries in it a greater appearance of truth, 
than what we read in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gygcs’s famous 
ring, adds, t that if a wife man had fuch a ring, he would 
not ufe it to any wicked purpofe ; becaufc virtue confiders 
what is honourable and juft, and has no occafion for dark- 
nefs. 

8 Gyges reigned thirty-eight years. The murder of 
Candaules railed a fedition among the Lydians. The two 
parties, inllcad of coming to blows, agreed to refer the 


matter to the decifion of the Delphic 


le, which declared 


r Plato dc Hep. 1 . ii. p. 359. 


* Her. 1 . i. c. 13, 14. 


- -- 

* Noflro quidem more cunt par cut ibus pubcrcs JHii % cum Joccris gencrU tavantur* 
Httinenda eft igitur hit jus generis verccundia, prajatim natura ipfa magiftra ct ducc. 
Cic. 1. i. de offic. a. 129. 


Hudareft nejas ejfc crcdebatur . Va i.. Max. 1 . ii. rap. 1. 


+ Hunt ipfum annul uni ft hub eat fapi ’*«/, vihilo plus fibi Hccre putet peccare, quamfi non 
hahcict, llunejiu cnim bonis viris t non occulta qunruntur* lib. iii. dc oilic. n. 38. 
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in favour of Gyges. The king made large prefents to the 
temple at Delphos, which undoubtedly preceded, and had 
no little influence upon the oracle’s anfwer. Among other 
things of value, Herodotus mentions fix golden cups, weigh- 
ing thirty talents, amounting to near a million of French 
money, which is about forty-eight thoufand pounds fterling, 
As foon as he was in peaceable poffeffion of the throne, 
he made war againft Miletos, Smyrna, and Colophon, three 
powerful cities belonging to the neighbouring Hates. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, and was 
fucceeded by his fon. 

h Ardys reigned forty-nine years. It was in the reign 
of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven out of their 
country by the Scythae Nomades, went into Afia, and took 
the city of Sardis, but not the citadel. 

‘Sadyattes reigned twelve years. This prince de¬ 
clared war againft the Milefians, and laid fiege to their city. 
In thofe days the fieges, which were generally nothing 
more than blockades, were carried on very {lowly, and 
lafted many years. This king died before he had finifhed 
that of Miletos, and was fucceeded by his fon. 

k HALYATTES reigned fifty-feven years. This is the 
prince who made war againft Cyaxares, king of Media. He 
likewife drove the Cimmerians out of Afia. He attacked 
and took the cities of Smyrna and Clazomenae. He vigor* 
oufly profecuted the war againft the Milefians, begun by his 
father; and continued the fiege of their city, which had 
lafted fix years under his father, and continued as many 
under him. It ended at length in the following manner: 
Halyattes, upon an anfwer he received from the Delphic 
oracle, had fent an ambaffador into the city, to propofc a 
truce for fome months. Thrafybulus, tyrant of Miletos, 
having notice of his coming, ordered all the corn, and other 
provifions, affembled by him and his fubje&s for their fup- 
port, to be brought into the public market; and com¬ 
manded the citizens, at the fight of a fignal that fhould be 
given, to be all in a general humour of feafting and jollity. 
The thing was executed according to his orders. The Ly¬ 
dian ambaffador at his arrival was in the utmoft furprife to 

* Her. 1 . w c. 1 Ibid, c. i6> 22, * Ibid, c, 21, 22. 
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fee fuch a plenty in the market, and fuch cheerfulnefs in the 
city. His mailer, to whom he gave an account of what he 
had feen, concluding that his projeft of reducing the place 
by famine would never fucceed, preferred peace to fo fruit- 
lefs a war, and immediately raifed the liege. 

Crcesus. His very name, which is become a proverb, 
carries in it an idea of immenfe riches. The wealth of this 
prince, to judge of it only by the prefents he made to the 
temple of Delphos, mull have been excelhvely great. Moll 
of thofe prefents were Hill to be feen in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus, and were worth feveral millions. ra We may partly 
account for the treafures of this prince, from certain mines 
that he had, lituate according to Strabo, between Pergamus 
and Atarnes; as alfo from the little river Paftolus, the fand 
of which was gold. But in Strabo’s time this river had not 
the fame advantage. 

"This uncommon affluence, which is a thing extraordi¬ 
nary, did not enervate or foften the courage of Croefus. 
He thought it unworthy of a prince to fpend his time in 
idlenefs and pleafure. For his part he was perpetually in 
arms, made feveral conquelts, and enlarged his dominions 
by the addition of all the contiguous provinces, as Phrygia, 
Myfia, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the coun¬ 
try of the Carians, Ionians, Dorians, and ALolians. Hero¬ 
dotus obferves, that he was the firlt conqueror of the 
Greeks, who till then had never been fubjeft to a foreign 
power. Doubtlefs he mull mean the Greeks, fettled in 
Afia Minor. 

But what is Hill more extraordinary in this prince, though 
he was fo immenfely rich, and fo great a warrior, yet his 
chief delight was in literature and the fciences. His court 
was the ordinary refidence of thofe famous learned men, fo 
revered by antiquity, and dillinguilhed by the name of the 
feven wife men of Greece. 

0 Solon, one of the moft celebrated amonglt them, after 
having eltablilhed new laws at Athens, thought he might 
abfent himfclf for fome years, and improve that time by tra¬ 
velling, He went to Sardis, where he was received in a 
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manner fuitable to the reputation of fo great a man. The 
king, attended with a numerous court, appeared in all his re. 
gal pomp and fplendor, drafted in the moft magnificent ap. 
pare!, which was all over enriched with gold, and glittered 
with diamonds. Notwitliftanding the novelty of this fpec. 
tacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was the leafl moved 
at it, or that he uttered a word which difeovered the leaft 
furprife or admiration; on the contrary, people of fenfe 
might fufficiently difeern from his behaviour, that he looked 
upon all this outward pomp, as an indication of a little mind, 
which knows not in what true greatnefs and dignity confifts, 
This coldnefs and indifference in Solon’s firft approach, gave 
the king no favourable opinion of his new gueft. 

He afterwards ordered all his treafures, his magnificent 
apartments, and coflly furniture fhould be Ihowed him; as if 
he expe&cd by the multitude of his fine veffels, diamonds, 
ftatues, and paintings, to conquer the philofopher’s indif¬ 
ference. But thefe things were not the king; and it was 
the king that Solon was come to vifit, and not the walls or 
chambers of his palace. He had no notion of making a 
judgment of the king, or an eftimate of his worth, by thefe 
outward appendages, but by himfclf and his own pcrfonal 
qualities. Were we to judge at prefent by the fame rule, 

we fhould find many of our great men wretchedly naked and 
defolate. 

When Solon had feen all, he was brought back to the king. 
Croelus then afked him, which of mankind in all his travels 
he had found the moft truly happy. “ One Tell us,” replied 
Solon, “ a citizen of Athens, a very honeft and good man, 
who had lived all his days without indigence, had always 
feen his country in a fiourifhing condition, had children that 
were univcrfally efteemed, with the fatisfafclion of feeing 
thole child ren’s children, and at iall died glorioufly in, light¬ 
ing for his country.” 

Such an anlwer as this, in which gold and filver were ac¬ 
counted as nothing, feemed to Croefus to argue a llrange 
ignorance and flupidity. However, as he Haltered him felt 
of being ranked in the lecornl degree of happinefs, he afked 
him, “Who of all thole he had feen, was the next in felicity 
to Tcllus.” Solon anfwcred, “ Cleobis and Briton, of 
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Argos, two brothers *, who had left behind them a perfeQ: 
pattern ol fraternal affeftion, and of the rcfpeft due from 
children to t heir parents. Upon a folemn fellival, when, 
their mother, a prielfefs of Juno, was to go to the temple, the 
oxen that were to draw her not being ready, the two fons 
put themfelves to the yoke, and drew their mother’s chariot 
thither, which was above five miles diflant. All the mo¬ 
thers of the place, ravifhed with admiration, congratulated 
the prieftefs on the piety of her fons. She in tranfports of 
her joy and thankfulnefs earneftly intreated the goddefs to 
reward her children with the bell thing that heaven can give 
to man. Her prayers were heard. When the facrifice was 
over, her two fons fell aflecp in the very temple, and there 
+ died in a foft and peaceful (lumber. In honour of their 
piety, the people of Argos confecrated ftatues to them in the 
temple of Delphos.” 

“ What then,” fays Crcefus, in atone that fhowed his dif- 
content, “ you do not reckon me in the number of the 
happy ?” Solon, who was not willing either to flatter, or ex- 
afperate him any further, replied calmly: “ King of Lydia, 
befides many other advantages, the gods have given us Gre¬ 
cians a fpirit of moderation and referve, which has pro¬ 
duced amongft us a plain, popular kind of philofophy, ac¬ 
companied with a certain generous freedom, void of pride 
or ollentation, and therefore not well fuited to the courts 
ot kings: this philofophy, confidering what an infinite 


number ot vicilfitudes and accidents the life of man is liabl 


to, does not allow us either to glory in any profperity we en¬ 
joy ourfelves, or to admire happinels in others, which per¬ 
haps may prove only tranfient or fuperficial.” From hence 
betook occafion to reprefent to him further, “That the life 
ol man feldom exceeds (evenly years, which make up in all 
fix thoufand two hundred and fifty days, of which two arc 
not cxafclly alike; fo that, the time to come is nothing but 
a feries oi various accidents which cannot be foreJecu. 
Therefore, in our opinion, (continued he) no man can be 
cileemed happy, but he whole happinels God continues to 
the end ot his life: as tor others who are perpetually ex- 



* >£ 'pO.Q/AtjTor’ctf f6v£,'rc£. 

The fatigue oi drawing the chariot might be the caufc of it. 
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pofed to a thoufand dangers, we account their happinefs as 
uncertain, as the crown is to a perfon that is ftill engaged 
in battle, and has not yet obtained the viftory.” Solon re¬ 
tired, when he had fpoken thefe words, * which ferved only 
to mortify Crcefus, but not to reform him. 

-dEfop, the author of the fables, was then at the court of 
this prince, by whom he was very kindly entertained. He 
was concerned at the unhandfome treatment Solon received, 
and faid to him by way of advice; 44 1 Solon, we mull either 
not come near princes at all, or fpeak things that are agree¬ 
able to them. Say rather (replied Solon) that we fliould 
either never come near them at all, or elfe fpeak fuch things 
as may be for their good/’ 

In Plutarch’s time, fome of the learned were of opinion, 
that this interview between Solon and Crcefus did not agree 
with the dates of chronology. But as thofe dates are very 
uncertain, that judicious author did not think this objection 
ought to prevail againft the authority of feveral creditable 
writers, by whom this ftory is attefted. 

What we have now related of Crcefus is a very natural 
pifture of the behaviour of kings and great men, who for 
the moll part are feduced by flattery; and fhows us at the 
fame time two fources from whence that blindnefs generally 
proceeds. The one is, a fecret inclination which all men 
have, but efpecially the great, of receiving praife without 
any precaution, and of judging favourably of all that admire 
them, or fhow an unlimited fubmiflion and complaifance 
to their humours. The other is, the great refemblance there 
is between flattery and a fincere affeftion, or a reafonable re- 
fpeft; which is fometimes counterfeited fo exaftly, that the 
wifell may be deceived, if they are not very much upon 
their guard. 

Crcefus, if we judge vf him by the chara&er he bears in 
hiflory, was a very good prince, and worthy of eflecm in 
many refpe&s. He had a great deal of good-nature, affabb 


* Awnnaus /uty, u Kpourov. 

+ a 2oXu>v (r^«) rotf pittaiXtvtri tin wpjnirrc V w; o/uiXriv. o XeXwV. 

At (umv) w; u>c no The jingle of the words w; «x<r« 

* Jic«* which is a beauty in the originnl, bccaufc it is founded in the fenfrj 
cannot be rendered into any other language. 
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Kty, and humanity. His palace was a receptacle for men of 
wit and learning; which (hows, that he himfelf was a per- 
fon of learning, and had atafte for the fciences. His weak- 
nefs was, that he laid a great ftrefs upon riches and magni¬ 
ficence, thought himfelf great and happy in proportion to 
his pofleffions, miflook regal pomp and fplendor for true 
and folid greatnefs, and fed his vanity with the exceffive 
fubmiflions of thofe, that flood in a kind of adoration be¬ 
fore him. 

Thofe learned men, thofe wits and other courtiers, that 
furrounded this prince, eat at his table, partook of his plea- 
fures, (hared his confidence, and enriched themfelves by his 
bounty and liberality, took care not to differ from the 
prince’s tafte, and never thought of undeceiving him, with 
refpefl to his errors, or falfe ideas. On the contrary, they 
made it their bufinefs to cherifh and fortify them in him, 
extolling him perpetually as the mod opulent prince of his 
age, and never fpeaking of his wealth, or the magnificence 
of his palace, but in terms of admiration and rapture; be- 
caufe they knew this was the fure way to pleafe him, and to 
fecure his favour. For flattery is nothing elfe but a com¬ 
merce of falfehood and lying, founded upon intereft on one 
fide, and vanity on the other. The flatterer defires to ad¬ 
vance himfelf, and make his fortune; the prince to be 
praifed and admired, becaufe he is his own firft flatterer, 
and carries within himfelf a more fubtle and better pre¬ 
pared poifon than any adulation gives him. 

That faying of jfLfop, who had formerly been a Have, and 
Hill retained fomewhat of the fpirit and charafter of flavery, 
though he had varnifhed it over with the addrefs of an art¬ 
ful courtier, that faying of his, I fay, to Solon, “ That we 
Ihould either not come near kings, or fay what is agreeable 
to them," fhows us with what kind of men Croefus had filled 
his court, and by what means he had banifhed all fincerity, 
integrity, and duty, from his prefence. Therefore we fee 
he could not bear that noble and generous freedom in the 
philofopher, upon which he ought to have fet an infinite va¬ 
lue; as he would have done, had he but underftood the 
worth of a friend, who, attaching himfelf to the pcrfon, and 
not to the fortune of a prince, has the courage to tell him 

l 
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difagreeable truths; truths unpalatable, and bitter to felf- 
love at the prefent, but that may prove very falutary and 
ferviceable for the future. Die illis , non qnod volunt audirc y 
fed quod audijft femper volent . *Thefe are Seneca’s words, 
where he is endeavouring to {how, of what great ufe a faith- 
ful and fincere friend may be to a prince: and what he adds 
further feems to be writ on purpofe for Crcefus: Give 

him (fays he) wliolefome advice. Let a word of truth once 
reach thofe ears, which are perpetually fed and entertained 
with flattery. You’ll afk me, what fervice can be done to a 
perfon arrived at the higheft pitch of felicity ? It will teach 
him not to truil in his profperity; it will remove that vain 
confidence he has in his power and greatnefs, as if they 
were to endure for ever: make him underftand, that every 
thing, which belongs to and depends upon fortune, is as 
unftable as herfelf; and that there is often but the fpace of 
a moment between the higheft elevation and the molt un¬ 
happy downfall. 0 

r It was not long before Crcefus experienced the truth of 
what Solon had told him. He had two fons; one of which 
being dumb, was a perpetual fubjeft of affliftion to him; 
the other, named Atys, was diftinguilhed by every good 
quality, and bis great confolation and delight. The father 
dreamed one night, which made a great impreflion upon his 
mind, that this beloved fon of his was to perifh by iron. 
This became anew fource of anxiety and trouble, and care 
is taken to remove out of the young prince’s way every 
thing made of iron, as partisans, lances, javelins. See. No 
mention is made of armies, wars, or fieges, before him. But 
one day there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match, tor 
the killing of a wild boar, which had committed great ra¬ 
vage in the neighbourhood. All the young lords of the 
court were to be at this hunting. Atys very earncftly im¬ 
portuned his father, that he would give him leave to be pre¬ 
fent, at leaft as a fpettator. The king could not refute him 

pH er. 1. i. c, 34—45. 

• P/enas aures adulatianibus uliquando vera vox intret ; da con [ilium utile, f \u(xris % 
quidJ'elici pr ijlarc pq//is ? 1 'jfice , ve jcficitjti Jmv. crcdat. Purm in ilium contuUris , 
Ji illi fcmcl Jlultnm fiduciam permanfura' jemper potential cxcu^cris> docucrifquc viobdit 
ejjc quev dedit a jus: ac Jirpt inter foil unum maximum el ultimo m nifnl inierejj'e . S*n. 
de benef, 1. 6. c. 33. 
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that requed, but let him go under the care of a difcreet 
young prince, who had taken refuge in his court, and was 
named Adraftus. And this very Adraftus, as he was aiming 
to fling his javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. 
It is impoffible to exprefs either the affliftion of the father, 
when he heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappy 
prince, the innocent author of the murder, who expiated 
his fault with his blood, dabbing himfelf in the bread with 
his own fword, upon the funeral-pile of the unfortunate 
Atys. 

Two years were fpent on this occafion in deep mourn¬ 
ing, the affliftcd father’s thoughts being wholly taken up 
with the lofs he had fuftained. But the growing reputation, 
and great qualities of Cyrus, who began to make himfelf 
known, roufed him out of his lethargy. He thought it 
behoved him to put a flop to the power of the Perfians, which 
was enlarging itfelf every day. As he was very religious in 
his way, he would never enter upon any enterprife, without 
confulting the gods. But, that he might not aft blindly, 
and to be able to form a certain judgment of the anfwers he 
flio u 1 d receive, he was willing to a flu re himfelf before-hand 
of the truth of the oracles. For which purpofc, he fent 
melfengers to all the mod celebrated oracles both of Greece 
and Africa, with orders to enquire, every one at his refpec- 
tive oracle, what Credits was doing on fuch a day, and fitch 
an hour, before agreed on. His orders were punftually 
obferved; and of all the oracles, none gave a true anfwer 
but that of Delphos. The anfwer was given in Greek 
hexameter verfes, and was in fubftance as follows : “ I 
know the number of the grains of land on the fea-fhorc, and 
the meafure of the ocean’s vad extent. I can hear the 
dumb, and him that has not yet learnt to fpeak. A drong 
fmcll of a tortoife boiled in brafs, together with fheep’s 
flefh, has reached my nodrils, brafs beneath, brafs above.” 
And indeed the king, thinking to invent fomething that 
could not pofTibly be guefled at, had employed himfelf, on 
the day and hour let down, in boiling a tortoife and a 
lamb in a brafs pot, which had a brafs cover. St. Audin 
obferves in Jcveral places, that God, to punilh the blindnefs 

«Jlcrod. c. 46—56. 
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of the Pagans, fometimes permitted the devils to give air- 
fwers conformable to the truth. 

Croefus, thus allured of the god’s veracity, whom he de- 
figned to confult, offered three thoufand vi&ims to his 
honour, and ordered an infinite number of veffels,. tripods, 
and golden tables, to be melted down, and converted into 
ingots of gold, to the number of a hundred and feventeen, 
to augment the treafures of the Delphic temple. Each of 
thefe ingots weighed at lead two talents; befides which, he 
made feveral other prefents ; amongft others, Herodotus, 
mentions a golden lion,, weighing ten talents, and two veffels 
of an extraordinary bignefs, one of gold, which weighed 
eight talents and a half and twelve minas; the other of 
filver, which contained fix hundred of the meafures called 
Umphoras. All thefe prefents,. and many more, which for 
brevity’s fake I omit, were to be feen in the time of Hero¬ 
dotus. 

The meffengers were ordered to confult the god upon two* 
joints; firft, whether Crcefus fhould undertake a war again IE 
the Perfians ;fecondly, if he did,, whether he fhould require 
the fuccour of any auxiliary troops. The oracle anfwered 
upon the firft article, that if he carried'his- arms againft the 
Perfians, he would fubvert a great empire ; upon the fecond,. 
that he would do well to make alliances with the moll 
powerful ftates of Greece.- He confulted the oracle again, 
to know how long the duration of his empire would be. 
The ahfwcr was; it fhould fubfift fill a mule came to poffels 
the throne of Media; which he conftrucd to fignify the 
perpetual duration ol his kingdom. 

TmTuant to the dire&ion of the oracle, Grcefus entered 
into alliance with the Athenians, who at that time had Pifif- 
tratus at theirhead, and with the Lacedemonians, who were 
indifpuiably the two inoft powerful ftates of Greece. 

r A certain Lydian, 1 miidi efteeined for his prudence, gave 
Croefhs on this occafion very judicious advice. “ O prince, 
(fays he to'him) why db you think of turning your arms 
agaihft fuch a people as the Perfians,, who, being born in a 
wild, rttgged country, are inured from their infancy to 
"every kind of liardfhip and fatfgiie, who being coarfely clad, 

r Herod; l.'i. c. 71, 
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and coarfely fed, can content thcmfelves with bread and 
water; who are abfolute ftrangers to all the delicacies and 
tonveniencies of life; who, in a word, have nothing to 
1 ofe, if you conquer them, and every thing to gain if they 
conquer you; and whom it would be very difficult to drive 
out of our country, if they ffiould once come to tafte the 
fweets and advantages of it ? So far therefore from think¬ 
ing of beginning a war againfl them, ’tis my opinion we 
ought to thank the gods, that they have never put it into the 
heads of the Perfians to come and attack the Lydians/* 
But Croefus had taken his refolution, and would not be 
diverted from it. 

What remains of the hiftory of Croefus will be found in 
that of Cyrus, which I am now going to begin. 



BOOK THE FOURTH 


THE 

FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE 

OF THE 

PERSIANS AND MEDES, 

BY CYRUS: 


Containing the reigns of Cyrus, of Cambyfes, and Smcrdis the Magus. 



CHAP. I. 

The Hi/lory of Cyrus. 

T HE hiftory of this prince is differently related by He¬ 
rodotus and Xenophon. I follow the latter, as judging 
him infinitely more worthy of credit in this rcfpefl than the 
former. As to thofe fails wherein they differ, I fhall briefly 
relate what Herodotus fays of them. It is well known, that 
Xenophon ferved a long time under Cyrus the younger* 
who had in his troops a great number ol Perfian noblemen, 

with whom undoubtedly this writer, confidcring how cu¬ 
rious he was, did often c.onverle, that he might acquaint 
himfelf by their means with the manners and cuitoixis of the 
Perfians, with their conquefts in general, but more particu¬ 
larly with thofe of the prince, who had founded their monai- 
.chy, and whofe hiftory he propofed to write. This he tells 
us himfelf, in the beginrling of his Cyropaedi.a: “ Having 
always looked upon this great man as worthy of admiration, 
I took a plcafurc to inform myfelf of his birth, his natural 
temper, and education, that I might know by what means 
he became fo great a prince: and herein I advance nothing 
hut what has been told me.” 

As to what Cicero fays, in his firft letter to Ins brother 
Quintus, “ That * Xenophon’s defign, in writing the hif- 

* Cyrus Me a Xcnophontcy non ad hiflaricr /idem f.ri plus fed ad ejlgicm.jujii imperii « 
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tory of Cyrus, was not fo much to follow truth, as to give a 
model of a juft governmentthis ought not to leRen the 
authority of that judicious hiftorian, or make us give the lefs 
credit to what he relates. All that can be inferred from 
thence is, that the defign of Xenophon, who was a great 
philofopher, as well as a great captain, was not merely to 
write Cyrus’s hiftory, but to reprefent him as a model and 
example to princes, for their inftru&ion in the arts of reign, 
ing, arid of gaining the love of their fubje&s, notwithftand. 
ing the pomp and elevation of their Rations. With this view 
he may poflibly have lent his hero fome thoughts, fome fen- 
timents, or difcourfes of his own. But the fubftance of the 
fafts and events he relates are to be deemed true; and of 
this their conformity with the holy fcripture is of itfelf a 
fufficient proof. The reader may fee the differtation of the 
abbot Banier upon this fubjeft, in the s Memoirs of the 
Academy of polite Literature. 

For the greater clearnefs, I divide the hiftory of Cyrus 
into three parts. The fir ft will reach from his birth to the 
fiege of Babylon: the fecond will comprehend the de- 
fcription of the fiege, and the taking of that city, with every 
thing elfe that relates to that great event: the third will 
tontain that prince’s hiftory, from the taking of Babylon to 
his dfeath. 


ARTICLE I. 

The HJlory of Cyrus from his infancy to the Siege oj 

Babylon . 

# 

r I 'HIS interval, befides his education, and the journey he 

made to his grandfather Aflyages in Media, includes 
the firfl campaigns of Cyrus, and the important expeditions 
f'ubfequcnt to thctn. 


Sect. I. Cyrus's Education. 


‘pYRCS \vas the fon of Cambyfes, king of Perfia, and 

oi Mandana, daughter to Aflyages, king of the Modes-, 

f 

1 Vol. VI. p. 400. • Xen. Cyrop. 1 .1, p. 3, 



OF CYRUS. 

« ♦ 

*Ue was born one year after his uncle Cyaxares, the bro¬ 
ther of Mandana. 

The Perfians confifted at this time of twelve tribes, and 

- % * 7 

inhabited only one province of that vail country, which 

has fince borne the name of Perlia, and were not in all 

% 

above a hundred and twenty .thou fan d men. But this peo¬ 
ple having afterwards., through the wifdom and valour of 
Cyrus, acquired the empire of the .eaft, the name of Perfia 
extended itfelf with their .conqucjfts and fortune, and com¬ 
prehended all that vaft traft of land, which reaches from eaft 
to weft, from the river Indus to the Tigris; and from north 
to fouth, from the Cafpian fea to the ocean. And ftill 1 q 
ftiis day the country of Perfia has the fame extent. 

Cyrus was beautiful in his perfon, and ftill more lovely 
for the qualities of his mind.; was of a very fweet dilpo- 
fition, full of good-nature and humanity, had a great defire 
ito learn, and a noble ardor for glory. He was never afraid 
of any danger, or difcouraged by any hardffiip or difficult}’, 
where honour was to be acquired. He was brought up ac¬ 
cording to the laws and cuftoms of the Perfians, which 
were excellent in thole days, with rcfpett to education. 

x The public good, the common benefit of the nation, was 
the only principle and end of all their laws.. The education 
ol children was looked upon as the mo ft important duty, and 
the moll effential part of government: it was not left to the 
careol lathers and mothers, whole blind affetlion and fond- 
nefs often render them incapable ot that office; but the ftate 
took it upon themfclves. Boys were all brought up in com¬ 
mon, alter one uniform manner; where every-thing was 
regulated, the place and length of their excrcifes, the times 
ot eating, the quality of their meat and drink, and their 
different kinds of punilhment. The only food allowed 
cither the .children or the young men, was bread, creffes, 
and water; for their defign was to accuftom them early to 
temperance and fobricty: befidcs, they coufidered, that a 
plain frugal diet, without any mixture of fauces or ragoos, 
would ftrengthen the body, and lay fuch a foundation of 
health, as would enable them tc> undergo the hardlhips and 
fatigues of war to a good old age. 

* Cyrop. 1 . t, p. 3—8. 
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Here boys went to fchool, to learn juftice and virtue, as 
they do in other places to learn arts and fciences; and the 
crime moft feverely punifhed amongft them, was ingrati¬ 
tude. 

The defign of the Perfians, in all thefe wife regulations, 
was to prevent evil, being convinced how much better it is 
to prevent faults, than to punifh them: and whereas in other 
ftates the legiflators are fatisfied with eftablifhing punifh- 
ments for criminals, the Perfians endeavoured fo to order 

it, as to have no criminals amongft them. 

Till fixteen or feventeen years of age the boys remained 
in the clafs of children; and here it was they learnt to draw 
the bow, and to fling the dart or javelin; after which they 
were received into the clafs of young men. In this they 
were more narrowly watched, and kept under, than before, 
becaufe that age requires the narroweft infpeftion, and has 
the greateft need of reftraint. Here they remained ten 
years; during which time they paffed all their nights in 
keeping guard, as well for the fafety of the city, as to inure 
them to fatigue. In the day-time they waited upon their 
governors, to receive their orders, attended the king when 
he went a hunting, or improved ihemfelves in their exer- 
cifes. 

The third clafs confifted of men grown up, and formed; 
and in this they remained five and twenty years. Out of 
thefe all the officers that were to command in the troops, 
and all fuch as were to fill the different polls and employ¬ 
ments in the ftate, were chofen. When they were turned 
of fifty, they were not obliged to carry arms out of their own 
country. 

Befides thefe, there was a fourth or laft clafs, from 


whence men of the grcatell wifdom and experience were 
chofen, for forming the public council, and prefiding in the 
courts of judicature. 

By thefe means every citizen might afpirc at the chief 
polls in the government; but not one could arrive at them, 


till he had paffed through all thefe feveral dalles, and made 
himfelf capable of them by all thefe cxercifes. The clafles 
were open to all; but generally fuch only, as were rich 
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enough to maintain their children without working, fent 
them thither. 

y Cyrus himfelf was educated in this manner, and fur- 
paffed all of his age, not only in aptnefs to learn, but in 
courage and addrefs in executing whatever he undertook. 

Sect. II. Cyrus's Journey to his Grandfather Aflyages , and 

his Return into Perfa . 

T 71 THEN Cyrus was twelve years old, his mother 

V \ Mandana took him with her into Media, to his 
grandfather Aflyages, who, from the many things he had 
heard faid in favour of that young prince, had a great defire 
to fee him. In this court young Cyrus found very different 
manners from thofe of his own country. Pride, luxury, 
and magnificence reigned here univerfally. Aflyages him- 
felf was richly clothed, had his * eyes coloured, his face 
painted, and his hair embellifhed with artificial locks. For 
the Medes affefted an effeminate life, to be dreffed in fcarlet, 
and to wear necklaces and bracelets; whereas the habits of 
the Perfians were very plain and coarfe. All this finery 
did notaffett Cyrus, who, without criticifing or condemn¬ 
ing what he faw, was contented to live as he had been 
brought up, and adhered to the principles he had imbibed 
from his infancy. He charmed his grandfather with his 
fprightlinefs and wit, and gained every-body’s favour by his 
noble and engaging behaviour. I fhall only mention one 
mflancc, whereby wc may judge of the reft. 

Aflyages, to make his grand Ion unwilling to return home, 
made a fumptuous entertainment, in which there was avail 
plenty, and profufion of every thing that was nice and deli¬ 
cate. All this cxquifite cheer and magnificent preparation 

y Cyrop. 1 . i. p. 8 — 12. 

* The ancients, in order to fet olf the beauty of the face, and to give more 
life to their complexions, uled to form their cyc-brows into perfect arches, 
and to colour them with black. To give the greater luftre to their eyes, they 
made their cye-lafhes ot the fame blacknels. This artifice was much in ufe 
among the Hebrews. It is faid of Jezebel; Depinxit oculos fuosjlibio , 2 Kings 
1Xi 30. This drug had an afiringent quality, which Ihrunk up the eyc-lids, 
and made the eyes appear the larger, which at that time was reckoned a 
beauty. Plin. \, 33, c. 6. Prom hence comes that epithet, which Iiomcr 
f° °fcen gives to his goddcil'co; Bow7nj grcat-cy’d Juno. 
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Cyrus looked upon with great indifference; at which, ob* 
ferving Allyages to be furprifed: “ The Perfians,” fays he 
to the king, “ inftead of going fuch a round-about way to 
appeafe their hunger, have a much fhorter to the fame end; 
a little bread and creffes with them anfwer the purpofe.” 
Aftyages defiring Cyrus to difpofe of all the meats as he 
thought fit, the latter immediately diftributed them to the 
king's officers in waiting; to one, becaufe he taught him to 
ride; to another, becaufe he waited well upon his grand, 
father; ^nd to a third, becaufe he took great care ol his 
mother. Sacas, the king’s cup-bearer, was the only perfon 
to whom he gave nothing. This officer, befides the poll of 
cup-bearer, had that likewife of introducing thofe who were 
to have audience of the king; and as he could not poffibly 
grant that favour to Cyrus as often as he defired it, he had 
the misfortune to difpleafe the prince, who took this occar 
lion to ffiow his refentmenU Aftyages teftifying fome 
concern at the negledl of this officer, for whom he had $ 
particular confideration, and who deferved it, as he faid, on 
account of the wonderful dexterity with which he ferved 
him: “ Is that all, papa? 55 replied Cyrus, “ if that be fuf- 
.ficient to merit your favour, you fhall fee I’ll quickly obtain 
it; for I’ll take upon me to ferve you better than he.” 
Immediately Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer, and ad¬ 
vancing gravely with a ferious countenance, a napkin upon 
his fhoulder, and holding the cup nicely with three of his 
fingers, he prefented it to the king with a dexterity and a 
grace, that charmed both Aftyages and Mandana. When 
he had done, he flung himfeli upon his grandfather’s neck, 
and luffing him, cried out with great joy; “ * O Sacas, poor 
S^cas, thou art undone; I fhall have thy place,” Aftyages 
embraced him with great fondnefs, and faid: u I am mighty 
well plcafcd, my dear child: nobody can ferve with a better 
grace: but you have forgot one clfcntial ceremony, which 
is that of tailing. 55 And indeed the cup-bearer was ufed to 
pour fome of the liquor into his left-hand, and to tafte it, 
before he prefented it to the king. “ No,” replied Cyrus, 
it was not through forgctfulncfs that I omitted that cere¬ 
mony. Why then (fays Aftyages) for what reafun did you 
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do it? Becaufe I apprehended there was poifon in the 
liquor. Poifon, child? how could you think fo? Yes; 
poifon, papa: for not long ago, at an entertainment you 
gave to the lords of your court, after the guefts had drank, 
a little of that liquor, 1 perceived all their heads were 
turned: they fung, made a noife, and talked they did not 
know what: you yourfelf feemed to have forgot you were 
king, and they that they were fubjefts; and when you would 
have danced, you could not {land upon your legs. Why, 
(fays Aflyages) have you never feen the fame thing happen 
to your father? No, never (fays Cyrus.) What then? 
how is it with him when he drinks ? Why, when he has 
drank, his thirft is quenched; and that is all.” 

We cannot too much admire the fkill of the hiftorian, in 
his giving fuch an excellent lcffon of fobriety in this ftory. 
He might have done it in a ferious grave way, and have 
fpoken with the air of a philofopher: for Xenophon, as 
much a warrior as he was, yet was he as excellent a philo- 
foplier as his maker Socrates. But inltead of that, he puts 
the inftruftion into the mouth of a child, and conceals it 
under the veil of a ftory, which in the original is told with 
all the wit and agreeablenefs imaginable. 

Mandana being upon the point of returning to Perfia, 
Cyrus joyfully complied with the repeated inftances his 
grandfather had made to him to flay in Media; being 
defirous, as he faid, to perfefit himfelf in the art of riding, 
which he was not yet mailer of, and which was not known 
in Perfia, where the barrennefs of the country, and its 
craggy mountainous fituation, rendered it unfit for the 
breeding of horfes. 

During the time of his refitlence at this court, his beha¬ 
viour procured him infinite love and cllccm. He was 
gentle, affable, officious, beneficent, and generous. When¬ 
ever the young lords had any favour to afk of the king, 
Cyrus was their folicitor. If the king had any fubjeft of 
complaint again!! them, Cyrus was their mediator; their 
affairs became his; and he always managed them fo well, 
fhat he obtained whatever he defired. 

When Cyrus was about fix teen years of age, the foil of the 
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lung of the * Babylonians (this was Evil-Merodach, fon of 
Nebuchadnezzar) at a hunting match a little before his 
marriage, thought fit, in order to fhow his bravery, to make 
an eruption into the territories of the Medes; which obliged 
Allyages to take the field, to oppofe the invader. Here it 
was that Cyrus, having followed his grandfather, fervedhis 
apprenticefhip in war. He behaved himfelf fo well on this 
occafion, that the viftory, which the Medes gained over 
the Babylonians, was chiefly owing to his valour,. 

The year after, his father recalling him, that he might 
acjcomplifh his time in the Perfian exercifes, he departed 
immediately from the court of Media, that neither his lather 
nor his country might have any room to complain ot his 
delay. This occafion fhowed how much he was beloved. 
At his departure he was accompanied by all forts oi people, 
young and old. Allyages hinjfelf conduced him a good 
part of his journey on horfe-back; and when the fad moment 
came, that they mull part, the whole company were bathed 

in tears. 

* 

Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re ? 
entered the clafs of children, where he continued a year 
longer. His companions, after his long refidence in fo 
voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the Medes, 
expefited to find a great change in his manners. But when 
they found that he was content with their ordinary table, and 
that, when he was prefent at any entertainment, he was more 
fober and temperate than any of the company, they looked 
upon him with new admiration. 

From this fir ft clafs he palfed into the fecond, which is 
the clafs of youths; and there it quickly appeared, that lip 
had not his equal in dexterity, addrefs, patience, and obe¬ 
dience. 

Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s clafi>, 
wherein he remained thirteen years, till he fet out at the 


head of the Perfian army, to go to the aid of his uncle 
Cyaxares. 


* In Xenophon this people are always called Affyrians; and in truth they 
are AfTyrians, but A (Tyrians of Babylon, whom we mutt not confound with 
thofc of Nineveh, whole empire, as wc have feen already, was utterly dcllroy*? 
ed by the ruin of Nineveh, the capital thereof. 
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Sect. III. The firjl Campaign of Cyrus , who gees to 
fuccour his Uncle Cyaxares againjl the Babylonians . 

a A STYAGES, king of the Medes, dying, was fiicceeded A. M, 
Tx. by his fon Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s mother. j 4 *C 
Cyaxares was no fooner in the throne, but he was engaged in 560 . 
a terrible war. He was informed, that the king of the 
Babylonians (NeriglifTor) was preparing a powerful army 
againfl: him, and that he had already engaged feveral princes 
on his fide, and amongft others Crcefus, king of Lydia: that 
he had likewife fent ambaffadors to the king of India, to give 
him bad impreffions of the Medes and Perfians, by repre- 
fenting to him how dangerous a clofer alliance and union 
between two nations already fo powerful might be, fince 
they could in the end fubdue all the nations around them, 
if a vigorous oppofition was not made to the progrefs of their 
•power, Cyaxares therefore difpatched ambaffadors to Cam- 
byfes, to defire fuccours from him; and ordered them to 
bring it about, that Cyrus fhould have the command of the 
.troops his father was to fend. This was readily granted. 

As foon as it Avas known, that Cyrus Avas to march at the 
.head of the army, the joy was univerfal. The army con- 
filled of thirty thou fan d men, all infantry (for the Perfians 
as yet had no cavalry;) but they were all chofen men, and 
fuch as had been railed after a particular manner. Firflof 
all Cyrus cliofe out of the nobility two hundred of the 
bravefl officers, each of which was ordered to choofe out 
four more of the fame fort, which made a thoufand in all: 
and thefe were the officers that were called * O/xor ^0,, and 
who fignalized themfclves afterwards fo glorioufly upon all 
occafions. Every one of this thoufand was appointed to 
raife among the people ten light-armed pike-men, ten 
(lingers, and ten bow-men; which amounted in the whole 
to one and thirty thoufand men. 

Before they proceeded to this choice, Cyrus thought fit 
to make a fpeech to the two hundred officers, whom after 
ffiaving highly praifed for their courage, he infpired with the 

• Cyrop. 1 . 1. c, 32—27. 

^ * Men of the fame dignity. 
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ftrongeft affurance of vi&ory and fuccefs- “ Do you 
know,” fays he to them, “ the nature of the enemy you have 
to deal with? they are foft, effeminate, enervated men, 
already half conquered by their own luxury and voluptu- 
oiifnefs; ’men not able to bear either hunger or thirft; 
equally incapable of fupporting either the toil of war, or 
the fight of danger: whereas you, that are inured from 
your infancy to a fober and.hard way of living.; lo you, 1 
■fay, hunger and thirft .are but the fauce, and the only 
fauce to your meals,; fatigues are your qfieafure, dangers 
your delight,-and the love of your country and of glory 
•your onlypaffion. Befides, the juftice of our caufe is ano¬ 
ther confiderable advantage. They arefche aggreffors. 5 Trs 
the enemy that attacks us, and ’tis our friends and allies.that 
require our aid. Can any thing be more juft,:than to repdl 
the injury they would bring upon us ? Is:there any thing 
more honourable, than to fly to the affiftance of our friends? 
But what ought to be the principalmotive of your confi¬ 
dence is, that I do not engage in this expedition, without 
having firft confulted the gods, and implore their protec¬ 
tion: for you know ’tis my cuftom to begin all my atlions, 
and all my,undertakings, in that manner.” 

Soon after, Cyrus fet out without lofs .of time : but be¬ 
fore his departure, he invoked the gods of the country a 
fecond time. Tor his great maxim was, and he had it from 
his*father, that a man ought not to formany enterprife, great 
or fmall, without confulting the divinity, and imploring his 
prote&ion. Cambyfes had,often taught 1 him to confider, that 
the prudence of men is very fhort, and. their views very li¬ 
mited ; that they cannot penetrate into futurity; and that 
many times what they think mull needs turn to their ad¬ 
vantage, proves their ruin: whereas the gods, being eternal, 
know all things, future as well as pall, and infpire thofe they 
love to undertake what is moil expedient for them ; which 
is a favour and a proteflioir they owe to no man, and grant 
only to thofe that invoke and confult them. 

Cambyfes accompanied his fon as lar as the frontiers df 
.Perfia; and in the-way gave him excellent inftruttions con¬ 
cerning the duties of the general of an.army. Cyrus thought 
himfelt ignorant oi nothing, that;related to the bufinefs erf 
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War T after the many lefToris he had received from the moll 
able mailers of that time. " HaVe your mailers, 55 fays 
'Cambyfes to him, “ given you any inltru&iohs concerning 
eeconomy, that is to fay, concerning the manner of fupply~ 
ing an army with all neceffary provifions, of preventing 
ficknefs, and preferving the health of the foldiers, of forti¬ 
fying their bodies by frequent exercifes, of exciting a ge¬ 
nerous emulation amongll them, of making yourfelf obeyed, 
elteemed and beloved by your foldiers ?” Upon each of 
thefe points, and Upon feveral others mentioned by the king,. 
Cyrus owned he had never heard one word fpoken, and. 
that it was all entirely new to him. What is it then your 
mailers have taught you ? They have taught me to fence,” 
replied the prince, “-to draw the bow, to fling the javelin, 
•to mark out a. camp, to draw the plan of a fortification, to 
range troops in order of battle, to review them, to fee them 
march, file off, and encamp.” Cambyfes, fimiling, gave his 
fon to underltand, that they had taught him nothing of what 
•Was moll material and efferttial for a good officer, and an 
•expert commander to know. And in one fingle converfa- 
tion, which certainly deferves to be well lludied by all 
young gentlemen defigned for the army, he taught him in¬ 
finitely more than all his celebrated mailers had done, in 
the coUrfe of feveral years. I fhall give but one fhort in- 
fiance of his difeourfe, Which may ferve to give the reader 
an idea of the reft.. 

The queftion was, what are the proper means of making 
the foldiers obedient and fubmilfive ? " The way to effett 
that,” fays Cyrus, "Teems to be very eafy, and very cer¬ 
tain; it is only to praife and reward thofc that obey, to 
•puriilh and Rigmatize fuch as fail in their duty.”—“ You. 
fay well,” replied Cambyfes;. " that is the way to make 
theta obey you by force, but the chief point is to make 
them Obey you willingly ahd freely. Now the lure method 

(ifFefting this is, to convince thofc you command, that yon 
know better what is for their advantage than they do them- 
felves; for all mankind readily fubmit to thofc of whom 
they have that opinion. This is the principle from whence 
that blind fubmiflion proceeds, which you fee lick -per fon* 
pay to their phyfician,'travellcrs^to their-guide, and a (hip’s 
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company to the pilot. Their obedience is ohly founded 
upon their perfuafion, that the phyfician, the guide, and the 
pilot, are all more fkilful and knowing in their refpeftive 
callings, than themfelves.”—“ But what lhall a man do, 5 ’ 
fays Cyrus to his father, 16 to appear more fkiltul and expert 
than others?”—“ He mud really be fo, ,J replied Cambyfes; 
“and in order to be fo, he mu ft apply himfelf clofely to his 
proleffion, diligently ftudy all the rules of it, confult the 
mofl able and experienced mailers, negleft no circumftance 
that may contribute to the fuccefs ot his enterprifes; and, 
above all, he mull have recourfe to the protection of the 
gods, from whom alone we receive all our wifdom, and all 
our fuccefs. s> 

c As foon as Cyrus had reached Cyaxares, the ftrft thing 
he did, after the ufual compliments had palfed, was to in¬ 
form himfelf of the quality and number of the forces on 
both fides. It appeared by the computation made of them, 
that the enemy’s army amounted to two hundred thoufand 
foot, and fixty thoufand horfe; and that the united armies 
.of the Medes and Perfians fcarce amounted to half the num¬ 
ber of foot; and as to the cavalry, the Medes had hot fo 
many by a third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in 
terrible fears and perplexities. He could think of no other 
expedient, than to fend for another body of troops from 
Perfia, more numerous than that already arrived. But this 
expedient, befides that it would have taken too much time, 
appeared in itfelf irnprafticable. Cyrus immediately pro- 
pofed another, more fure and more expeditious, which was, 
that his Perfian foldicrs fhould change their arms. As they 
chiefly ufed the bow and the javelin, and confequentiy their 
manner of fighting was at a diftance, in which kind of en¬ 
gagement the greater number was ealily fuperior to the 
leffer, Cyrus was of opinion, that they fhould be armed will 
fuch weapons, as fhould oblige them to come to blows will 
the enemy immediately, and by (hat means render the fupe 
riority of their numbers ufelefs. This projctl was mightil) 
approved, and inllantly put in execution. 

d Cyrus eftablifhed a wonderful order among the troops 
and infpired them with a furprifmg emulation by the re 

• Cyrop. 1, ii, p, 38—40. d Cyrop, K ii* p» 44* 
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\Ufis he promifed, and by his obliging and engaging de, 
portment towards all. As for money, # the only value he fet 
upon it was to give it away. He was continually making 
prefents tp one or other, according to their rank or their 
merit; to one a buckler, to another a fword op fonlething 
of the fame kind equally acceptable. By this generofity, 
this greatnefs of foul, and beneficent difpofition, he thought 
a general ought to diflinguifh himfelf, and not by the luxury 
of his table, or the richnefs of his clothes, and Hill lefs by his 
haughtinefs and imperious demeanour. <c c A commander 
could not,” he faid, give a&ual proofs of his munificence 
to every body, and for that very peafop he thought himfelf 
obliged to convince every body of his inclination and 
good-will; for though a prince might exhauft his treafures 
by making prefents, yet he could ppt injure himfelf by 
benevolence and humanity ; by being fincerely concerned 
in the good or evil that happens to others, and by making 
it appear that he is fo.” 

f One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a meffenger 
caijie to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint him that fome 
ftmbafiadprs being arrived from the king of the Jndies, he 
defired his prefence immediately. ** For that purpofe,” fays 
lie, “ I have brought you a rich garment, for the king defires 
yoiuyoulc} appear magnificently drelFcd before the Indians, 
to do the nation honour.” Cyrus loll not a moment’s time, 
but in/fantly fet out with his troops to wait upon the kijig; 
though without changing his drefs, which was very plain, 
alter the Perfian fafhion, and not (as the * Greek text has 
it) polluted or fpoiled with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares 
feeming at firfl <r little difpleafed at it: Jf I had dreffed 
myfclf ip purple,” fays Cyrus, f f and loaded myfelf with 
bracelets ifnd chains of go)d, and with all that had been 
longer in coming, fhould I have done you more honour, than 
I do now, by my expedition, and the fweat of my face, and 
h r Siting all the world fee with what promptitude and 
difpatch your orders are obeyed ? M 


e Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 1107. 


f Ibid. p. $6. 
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E* Uffo-in?; rohi y^v {-» A fine exprefiion, but not to be ren* 

tiered into any other language with the fame beauty. 
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Cyaxares, fktisfied with this anfwer, ordered the India 
ambaffadors to be introduced. The purport of their fpeec 
was, that they were fent by the king, their matter, to tear, 
the caufe of the war, between the Medes and Babylonians 
and that they had orders, as foon as they heard what thi 
Medes fhould fay, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to 
know what motives they had to allege on their part; to tk 
end that the king their mailer, after having examined the 
reafons on both fides, might take part with thofe, who hai 
right and juliice on their fide. This is making a noble and 
glorious ufe of great power. To be influenced only br 
juftice, to confult no advantage from the divifion of neigh- 
hours, but to declare openly againft the unjuft aggreffor, is 
favour of the injured party. Cyaxares and Cyrus anfweredj 
they had given the Babylonians 310 fubjeft of complaint] 
and that they willingly accepted the mediation of the king! 
of India. It appears in the fequel, that he declared for the! 

Medes. I 

A. m. eThe king of Armenia, who was a vaffal to the Medes,| 

Am^Y'c ^°°king upon them as ready to be fwallowed up by the for-1 
$57. midable league formed againft them, thought fit to lay hold! 

on this occafion to fhake off their yoke. Accordingly hel 
refufed to pay them the accuftomed tribute, and to fend 1 
them the number of troops he was obliged to furnifh in time| 
of war. This highly embarraffed Cyaxares, who was afraid| 
at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his Irmds, if| 
he undertook to compel the Armenians to execute their I 
treaty. But Cyrus, having informed himfclf cxatlly of the | 
flrcngth and fituation oi the country, undertook the affair.| 
The important point was to keep his dcfigVS fccret, without! 
which it was not likely to fuccecd. He therefore appoint*! 
ed a great hunting-match on that fide of the country ; for it | 
Was his cuitom to ride out that way, and frequently to hunt | 
with the king’s fon, and the young noblemen of Armenia. | 
On the day appointed, he fet out with a numerous retinue.I 
The troops followed at a diftancc, and were not to appear, I 
till a fignal was given. After feme days hunting, when they I 
were come pretty near to the palace where the court refuted, g 
Cyrus communicated his defign to his officers; amlfciM 

« Cyrop. 1 . ii. p. ^8 — 6t. and 1 . iii, p # 62—70, I 
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Chryfanthes with a detachment, ordering them to make 
themfelves mafters of a certain fteep eminence, where he 
knew the king ufed to retire, in cafe of an alarm, with hip 
family and his treafure. 

This being done, he fends an herald to the king of Ar¬ 
menia, to fummon him to perform the treaty, and in the 
mean time ordered his troops to advance. Never was court 
in greater furprife and perplexity. The king was confcioup 
of the wrong he had done; and was not in a condition tQ 
fupport it. However he did what he could to aflemble hip 
forces together from all quarters; and in the mean time 
difpatched his youngeft foil, called Sabaris, into the moun¬ 
tains, with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was moft 
precious and valuable. But when he was informed by his 
fcouts, that Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely 
loft all courage, and all thoughts of making a defence. The 
Armenians .following his example, ran away, every one 
where he could, to fecure what was deareft to him. Cyrus, 
feeing the country covered with people, that were endea¬ 
vouring to make their efcape, fent them word, that no harm 
ftiould be done them, if they (laid in their houfes; but as 
many as were taken running away, fhouid be treated as 
enemies. This made them all retire to their habitations, 
excepting a few that followed the king. 

On the other hand, they that were conducing the prim 
celfes to the mountains, fell into the ambufli Chryfanthes 
had laid for them, and were moft of them taken prifoners. 
The queen, the king’s fon, his daughters, his eldeft Ton’s 
wife, and his treafurcs, all fell into the hands of the Perfians. 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not know¬ 
ing what would become of him, retired to a little eminence; 
where he was prefently invefted by the Perfian army, and 
obliged to furrendcr. Cyrus ordered him, with all his fa* 
•mily, to be brought to the midft of the army. At that very 
inftant arrived Tigrancs, the king’s eldeft fon, who was juft 
retured from a journey. At fo moving a fpetlide he could 
not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addrefling himfelf to him, 
faid; 44 Prince, you are come very feafonably to be prefent 
at the trial of your father. 5 ' And immediately he afiembled 
the captains of the Perfians and Medes; and called in alfo 
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the great men of Armenia. Nor did he fo much as exclude 
the ladies from this affembly, who were there in their cha¬ 
riots, but gave them full liberty to hear and fee all that 
paITed. 

When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded filence, 
he began with requiring of the king, that in all the queftions 
he was going to propofe to him, he would anfwer fincerely, 
becaufe nothing could be more unworthy a perfon of his 
rank, than to ufe diffimulation or falfehood. The king 
promifed he would. Then Cyrus afked him, but at different 
times, propofing each article, feparately and in order, whe¬ 
ther it was not true, that he had made war againft Aflyages, 
king of the Medes, his grandfather; whether he had not been 
overcome in that war, and in confequence of his defeat had 
concluded a treaty with Aflyages; whether by virtue of 
that treaty he was not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to 
lurnifh a certain number of troops, and not to keep any 
fortified place in his country ? It was impoffible for the 
king to deny any of thefe fafts, which were all public and 
notorious. “ For what reafon then,” continued Cyrus, 
“ have you violated the treaty in every article?”— 
no other,” replied the king, “ than becaufe I thought it a 
glorious thing to Ihake off a yoke, to live free, and to leave 
my children in the fame condition.” “ It is really glorious,” 
anfwercd Cyrus, “ to fight in defence of liberty : but if any 
one, after he is reduced to fervitude, Ihould attempt to run 
away from his mailer, what would you do with him ?”—“ 1 
mull confefs,” fays the king, “ I would punifh him?”— 
(t And it you had given a government to one of your fub- 


“ For 


jefts, and he Ihould be found to commit malverfations, 
would you continue him in his poll?”—No, certainly; 
I would put another in his place.”—“ And if he had amafl'cd 
great riches by his unjufl praflices “ I would flrip him 
of them.”—“ But which is flill worfe, if he had held intel¬ 
ligence with your enemies, how would you treat him 
M Though 1'lhould pafs fentcnce upon nryfelf,” replied the 
king, ‘T mull declare the truth : I would put him to death.’' 
At thefe words Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, and rent 
his garments; the women burft out into lamentations and 
outcries, as if fentence had aftually paffed upon him- 
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Cyrus having again commanded filence, Tigranes addreff. 
ed himfelf to the prince to this effeft: “ Great prince, can 
you think it cOnfiftent with your wifdom to put my father 
to death, even againft your own intereft ?”—“ How againft 
jny intereft?” replies Cyrus. “ Becaufe he never was fo 
capable of doing you fervice /’— 44 How do you make that 
appear ? do the faults we commit enhance our merit, and 
give us a new title to confideration and favour ?”— 44 They 
certainly do> provided they ferve to make us wifer. For 
of ineftimable value is wifdom : are either riches, courage, 
or addrefs, to be compared to it ?—Now it is evident, this 
Angle day's experience has infinitely improved my father's 
wifdom. He knows how dear the violation of his word has 
coll him. He has proved and felt how much you are 
fuperior to him in all re fp efts. He has not been able to 
fucceed in any of his defigns; but you have happily accom- 
pliflied all yours; and with that expedition and fecrecy, that 
he has found himfelf furrounded, and taken, before he 
expefted to be attacked; and the very place of his retreat has 
ferved only to enfnare him.”—“But your father,” replied 
Cyrus, “ has yet undergone no fufferings that can have 
taught him wifdom.”—“ The fear of evils,” anfwered Ti- 
granes, 44 when it is fo well founded as this is, has a much 
lharper fling, and is more capable of piercing the foul, than 
the evil itfell. Befides, permit me to fay, that gratitude is 
a ftrongcr, and more prevailing motive, than any whatever: 
and there can be no obligations in the world of a higher 
nature, than thofe you will lay upon my father. His for¬ 
tune, liberty, fceptre, life, wives, and children, all rellored to 
him with fuch a generofity: where can you find, illuftrious 
pnnce, in one fingle perfon, fo many flrong and powerful 
ties to attach him to your fervice.” 

“ Well then (replied Cyrus, turning to the king), if I 
ftould yield to your fon’s entreaties, with what number of 
men, and what fum of money, will you affift us in the war 
againft the Babylonians?”—“ My troops and trcafures 
(lays the Armenian king) are no longer mine; they are 
entirely yours. I can raife lorty thoufand foot and eight 
thouland horfe; and as to money, I reckon, including the 
treafure which my father left me, there are about three 
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tttoufand talents ready money. All thefe are wholly at you* 
difpofal.” Cyrus accepted half the number of the troops, 
and left the king the other half, for the defence of the 
country againft the * Chaldeans, with whom he was at wan 
The annual tribute which Was due to the Medes he doubled, 
&nd inftead of fifty talents exafted a hundred, and borrowed 
the like fum over and above in his own name. “ But what 
Would you give me (added Cyrus) for the ranfotn of your 
Wives?”—" All that I have in the world,” (aftfwered the 
king.) “ And for the ranfom of your children?”— 44 The 
fame thing.—“ From this time then you are indebted to me 
the double of all your pofTeffidns.”—“ And you, Tigranes, 
at what price would you redeem the liberty of your lady?” 
Now he had but lately married her, and was paflionately fond 
of her. “ At the price (fays he) of a thoufand lives, if I had 
them?” Cyrus then condufted them all to his tent, and 
entertained them at fupper. It is eafy to imagine what 
trailfports of joy there mull have been on this occafion. 

After fupper, as they were difcourfing upon various 
fubjefts, Cyrus afked Tigranes*, what was become of a go¬ 
vernor he had often feen hunting with him, aiid for whort 
he had a particular efteem*” 44 Alas ! (fays Tigranes) he is 
*10 more; and I dare not tell you by what accident I loll 
him.” Cyrus preffing him to tell him ; 44 My father, (con¬ 
tinued Tigranes) feeing 1 had a very tender affeftion for this 
governor, and that I was extremely attached to him, was 
jealous it might be of fome ill confequcncc, and put him 
to death. But he was fo hone ft a man, that, as he was 
feady to expire, he fent for me, and fpoke to me in thefe 
Words: Tigranes, let not my death occafion any difajf'c&m 
in you tow arch the king y out father. What he has done to 
vie did not proceedfrom malice , hut only from prejudice, and 
aJalfe notion wherewith he was unhappily blinded. ” “ O the 
excellent man! (cried Cyrus) never forget the lull advice he 
gave you.” 

When the- converfation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted, embraced them all, as in token of a perleft recoiv 

* Xenophon never calls the people of Babylonia Chaldeans. Rut Herodoi os, 
j. vii. c, 63, and Strabo, 1 . xvi, p« 739. flyle them fo. Tlw* Cb-»hlcaw> tnvun' 
In this place were a people adjoining to Armenia, 
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ciliation. This done, they got into their chariots, with their 
wives, and went home full of gratitude and admiration. 
Nothing but Cyrus was mentioned the whole way; fome 
extolling his wifdom, others his valour; fome admiring the 
fweetnefs of his temper, others praifing the beauty of his 
perfon, and the majefly of his mien. 44 And you (fays Ti- 
granes, addreffing himfelf to his lady) what do you think 
of Cyrus’s afpeCl and deportment ?”— 44 I do not know 
(replied the lady) I did not obferve him.”— 44 Upon what 
objeft then did you fix your eyes ?”— 46 Upon him that faid 
he would give a thoufand lives to ranfom my liberty.” 

The next day, the king of Armenia fent prefents to Cyrus, 
and refrelhments for his whole army, and brought him 
double the fum of money he was required to furnilh. But 
Cyrus took only what had been ftipulated, and reftored him 
the reft. The Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in 
three days time, andTigranes defired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for feveral reafons, to give fo cir- 
cumftantial an account of this affair; though I have fo far 
abridged it, that it is not above a quarter of what we find of 
it in Xenophon. 

In the firft place, it may ferve to give the reader a notion 

of the ftyle of that excellent hiftorian, and excite his curi- 

♦ 

ofity to confult the original, whofe natural and unaffe&ed 
beauties are fufficient to juftify the Angular efteem, which 
perfons of good talle have ever had for the noble fimplicity 
ot that author. To mention but one inflance; what an idea 
ot chaftity and modefty, and at the fame, what a wonderful 
fimplicity and delicacy of thought are there, in the anfwer 
of Tigranes’s wife, who has no eyes but for her hufband ! 

In the fecond place, thofe fhort, clofe, and preifing inter¬ 
rogations, each of which demanded a dire6t, precife anfwer, 
from the king of Armenia, difeover the difciple and fcholar 
of Socrates, and fhow in what, manner he retained the tafle 
of his mafter. 

Befidcs this relation will give us fome idea of the judg* 
went that ought to be formed of Xenophon’s Cyropedia: 
the fubftance of which is true, though it is cmbellifhed with 
feveral circumftances, added by the author, and introduced 
exprcfsly to grace his inllrutlivc leffons, and the excellent 
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rules he lays down upon government. Thus much there¬ 
fore, in the event we are treating of* is real. The king of 
Armenia having refufed to pay the Medes the tribute he 
owed them, Cyrus attacked him fuddenly, and before he 
fufpefted any defigns were formed againft him, made him- 
felf mailer oi the only fortrefs he had, and took his family 
prifoners; obliged him to pay the ufual tribute, and to 
furnilh his quota of troops; and after all fo won upon him 
by his humanity and tourteous behaviour* that he rendered 
him one of the faithfulleft and moll affectionate allies the 
Medes ever had. The reft is inferfed only by way of em- 
bellifhmentj and is rather to be afcribed to the hiftoriau 
than to hiftory itfelf* 

I lhould never have found out my felf, what the ftory of 
the governor’s being put to death by Tigranes’s father figni- 
fied, though I was very fenfible it was a kind of enigma* and 
figurative of fomething elfe; * A perfon of quality* one of 
the greateft wits and fineft fpeakers of the laft age, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the Greek authors, explained 
it to me many years ago, which I have not forgot, and which 
I take to be the true meaning of that enigma. He fuppofed 
Xenophon intended it a fl a piClure of the death of his mailer 
Socrates, whom the Hate of Athens became jealous of, on 
account of the extraordinary attachment all the youth of 
the city had to him ; which at laft gave occafion to that 
philofopher’s condemnation and death, which he fuffered 
without murmur or complaint. 

In the laft place, I thought it proper not to mifs this op¬ 
portunity of manifefting fuch qualities in my hero, as are 
not always to be met with in perfons of his rank; fuch as, by 
rendering them infinitely more Valuable than all their mili¬ 
tary virtues, would molt contribute to the fuccefs of their 
defigns. In mod conquerors we find courage, refolution, 
intrepidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and all fuch 
talents as make a noife in the world, and are apt to dazzle 
people by their glaring outfide: but an inward Hock of 
goodnefs, companion, and gentlencfs towards the unhappy* 
an air of moderation and referve* even in profperity and 
viClory, an infinuating and perfuafivc behaviour, the art of 

* M. lc Comte Trefvillcs. 
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gaihing people’s hearts, and attaching them to him more by 
affeftion than intereft; a conflant and unalterable care always 
to have right on his fide, and to imprint fuch a charafter of 
juftice and equity upon all his conduft, as his very enemies 
are forced to revere ; and laftly fuch a clemency, as to dif- 
tinguiih thofe who offend through imprudence rather than 
malice, and to leave room for their repentance, by giving 
them an opportunity to return to their duty: thefe are 
qualities rarely found in the moll celebrated conquerors of 
antiquity, but Ihone out moft confpicitoufly in Cyrus. 

h To return to my fubjelL Cyrus, before he quitted the 
king of Armenia, was willing to do him fome fignal fervice. 
This king was then at war with the Chaldeans, a neighbour¬ 
ing warlike people, who continually haraifed his country 
by their inroads, and by that means hindered a great part of 
his lands from being cultivated. Cyrus, after having ex- 
aftly informed him fell ol their character, ftrength, and the 
fituation of their ffrong holds, marched again ft them. On 
the firft intelligence ol his approach, the Chaldeans poffelfed 
themfelves of the eminences to which they were accullomed 
to retreat. Cyrus left them no time to alfcmble all their 
forces there, but marched to attack them direfclly. The 
Armenians, whom he had made his advanced guard, were 
immediately put to flight. Cyrus expelled no other from 
them, and had only placed them there, to bring the enemy 
the fooner to an engagement. And, indeed, when the 
Chaldeans came to blows with the Perlians, they were not 
able to Hand their ground, but were entirely defeated. A 
great number were taken prifoners, and the rell were feat¬ 
hered and difperfed. Cyrus himfelf fpoke to the prifoners, 
affuring them he was not come to injure diem, or to ravage 
their country, but to grant them peace upon reafonabic 
terms, and to fet them at liberty. Deputies were imme¬ 
diately fent to him, and a peace was concluded. Tor the 
better fecurity of both nations, and with their common 
confent, Cyrus caufcd a fortrefs to be built upon an emi¬ 
nence, which commanded the whole country; and left a 
good garrifon in it, which was to declare again fl either of 
hhe two nations that fhould violate the treaty. 

h Cyrop. I. iii. p. 70—76. 
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Cyrus underftanding that there was frequent commerce 
and communication between the Indians and Chaldeans, 
defired that the latter would fend perfons to accompany 
and condutt his ambaffador, whom he was preparing to 
fend to the king of India. The purport of this embaffy was, 
to defire fome fuccours in money, from that prince, in 
behalf of Cyrus, who wanted it for the levying of troops 
in Perfia, and promifed that if the gods crowned his defigns 
‘with fuccefs, that potentate ihould have no reafon to repent 
of having aflifled him. He was glad to find the Chaldeans 
ready to fecond his requefi, which they could do the more 
advantageoufly, by enlarging upon the chara&er and ex¬ 
ploits of Cyrus. The ambaffador fet out the next day, 
accompanied with fome of the moft confiderable perfons 
of Chaldea, who were direfted by their mailer to a£l with 
all polfible dexterity, and to do Cyrus’s merit all poflible 
juftice. 

The expedition againft the Armenians being happily 
ended, Cyrus left that country to rejoin Cyaxares. Four 
thoufand Chaldeans, the braveft of the nation, attended him; 
and the king of Armenia, who was now delivered from his 
enemies, augmented the number of troops he had promifed 
him: fo that he arrived in Media, with a great deal of 
money, and a much more numerous army, than he had 
when lie left it. 

Sect. IV, The Expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus againjl 

the Babylonians . IkeJirjl Battle . 

A * M ' 1 "DOTH parties had been employed three years together 
Site. in forming their alliances, and making preparations 

for war. Cyrus, finding their troops full of ardor, and 
ready for afction, propofed to Cyaxares his leading them 
againft Affyria. His reafons for it were, that he thought it 
his duty to cafe him as foon as poflible, of the care and 
rxpence of maintaining two armies; that it was better they 
Humid eat up the enemy’s country, than Media; that fi> 
bold a ftep, as that of going to meet the Aflyrians, might 
he capable of fpreading a terror in their army, and at the 

* Cyrop. I, iii. p. 78—87. 
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fame tittle infpire their own with the greater confidence; 
that, laftly, it was a maxim with him, as it had always been 
with Cambyfes, his father, that viftory did not fo much 
depend upon the number, as the valour of troops. Cyax- 
ares agreed to his propofal. 

As foon therefore as the cuftomary facrifices were offered, 
they began their march. Cyrus, in the name of the whole 
army, invoked the tutelary gods of the empire; befeeching 
them to be favourable to them in the expedition they had 


* j 

undertaken, to accompany them, conduit them, fight for 
them, infpire them with fuch a meafure of courage and 
prudence as was neceflary, and, in fhort, to blefs their 
arms with profperity and fuccefs. In ailing thus, Cyrus 
put in praltice that excellent advice his father had given 
him, of beginning and ending all his allions, and all his 
enterprifes, with prayer: and indeed he never failed, either 
before or after an engagement, to acquit himfclf, in the 
prefence of the whole army, of this religious duty. When 
they were arrived on the frontiers of Affyria, it was ftill 
their firft care to pay their homage to the gods of the coun¬ 
try, and to implore their protellion and fuccour: after 
Which, they began, to make incurfions into the country, and 
carried off a great deal of fpoil. 

Cyrus, underftanding that the enemy’s army was about 
ten days journey from them, prevailed upon Cyaxares to 
advance forwards, and march up to them. When the 
armies came within fight, both fides prepared for battle. 
The Affyrians were encamped in the open country; and, 
according to their cuftom, which the Romans imitated 
afterwards, had encompaffed and fortified their camp with a 
large ditch. Cyrus on the contrary, who was glad to deprive 
the enemy, as much as pofliblc, of the fight and knowledge 
of the fmallnefs of their army, covered his troops with 
feveral little hills and villages. Several days nothing was 
done on either fide, but looking at and obferving one ano¬ 
ther. At length a numerous body of the Affyrians moving 
firft out of their camp, Cyrus advanced with his troops to 
meet them. But before they came within reach of the 
enemy, he gave the word for rallying the men, which was, 
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* Jupittr prote&or £? cendudor . He then caufed the ord 
nary hymn to be founded, in honour of Caftor and Pollu; 
to which the foldiers, full of religious ardor (Swo-sCW) ai 
fwered with a loud voice. There was nothing in Cyrus 
army but cheerfulnefs, emulation, courage, mutual exhorl 
ations to bravery, and an univerfal zeal to execute whateve 
their leader fhould command. “ For it is obfervable (fay 
the hiflorian) in this place, that on thefe occafions, thol 
that fear the deity moft, are the leaft afraid ot men.’* 0 
the 'fide of the Aflyrians, the troops armed with bow< 
flings, and darts, made their difcharges, before their enemie 
■were within reach. But the Perfians, animated by tin 
prefence and example of Cyrus, came immediately to clof 
fight with the enemy, and broke through their firfl: batta 
lions. The Aflyrians, notwithllanding all the efforts ufei 
by Crcefus, and their own king, to encourage them, weri 
not able to fuftain fo rude a fhock, but immediately fled 
At the fame time the cavalry of the Medes advanced tc 
attack the enemy’s horfe, which was likewife prefently 
routed. The former warmly purfued them to the very 
camp, made a terrible (laughter, and the king of the Baby¬ 
lonians (Nerigliflor) was killed in the aftion. Cyrus, noi 
thinking himfelf in a condition to force their intrenchments, 
founded a retreat.. 

k The Aflyrians, in the mean time, their king being killed, 
and the flower of their army loft, were in a dreadful con- 
flernation. 1 As foon as Craefus found them in fo great a 
diforder, he fled, and left them to fhift for themfelvcs. The 
other allies likewife, feeing their affairs in fo hopelcfsa 
condition, thought of nothing but taking advantage ol the 
night to make their efcape. 

Cyrus, who had forefeen this, prepared to purfue them 
clofely. But this could not be effected without cavalry; 
and, as we have already obferved, the Perfians had none* 
He therefore went to Cyaxares, and acquainted him with 
his defign. Cyaxares was extremely averfe to it, and repre- 
fented to him, how dangerous it was to drive fo powerful 

k Cyrop. lib. iv. p. 87, 104. 1 Ibid. 1 . vi. p. 160. 

* I do not know whether Xenophon, in this place, docs not call the 
iv*i(ian gods by the names of the gods of his own country. 
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an army to extremities, whom defpair would probably in- 
fpire with courage; that it was a part ofwifdomto ufegood 
fortune with moderation, and not lofe the fruits of vittory 
by too much vivacity; moreover, that he did not care to 
compel the Medes, or to refufe them that repofe, to which 
their behaviour had juftly entitled them, Cyrus, upon this, 
defired his permiffion only to take as many of the horfe as 
were willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily confented 
to this, and thought of nothing elfe now, but of palling his 
time with his officers in feafting and mirth, and enjoying the 
fruits of the vitlory he had juft obtained. 

Cyrus marched away in purfuit of the enemy, and was 
followed by the greatell part of the Median foldiers. Upon 
the way he met fome couriers, that were coming to him 
from the * Hyrcanians, who ferved in the enemy's army, to 
allure him, that as foon as ever he appeared, thofe Hyrca- 
nians would come over to him ; which in effedl they did. 
Cyrus made the beft ufe of his time, and having marched 
all night, came up with the Aflyrians. Crcefus had font 
away his wives in the night-time for coolnefs (for it was the 
fummer feafon) and followed them himfelf with a body of 
cavalry. When the Aftyrians faw the enemy fo near them, 
they were in the utmoft confufion and defolation. Many 
of thofe that ran away, being warmly purfued, were killed; 
all that ftaid in the camp, furrendered; the viftory was 
complete, and the fpoil immenfe. Cyrus referved all the 
horfes they took in the camp for himfelf, refolving now to 
lormabody of cavalry for the Perfian army, which hitherto 
had none. The richeft and moil valuable part of the booty 
he fet apart for Cyaxares; and for the prifoners, he gave 
them all their liberty to go home to their own country, 
without impofing any other condition upon them, than that 
they and their countrymen fhould deliver up their arms, 
and engage no more in war; Cyrus taking it upon himfelf 
to defend them again ft their enemies, and to put them into a 
condition of cultivating their lands with entire fecurity. 
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* Thcfc arc not the Hyrcanians by the Cafpinn Sea. From obferving 

Cyrus’s encampments in Babylonia, one would be apt to conjcdurc, that 

the Hyrcanians here meant were about four or five days journey Couth of 
flabyloa, 
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Whilfl the Medes and the Hyrcanians were ftiil purfuing 
the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to have a 
repaft, and even baths prepared for them; that at their return 
they might have nothing to do, but to fit down and refrelh 
themfclves. He I ike wife thought fit to defer the diftribu- 
tion of the fpoil till then. It was on this occafion this 
general, whofe thoughts nothing elcaped, exhorted his 
Perfian foldiers to diftinguifh themfelves by their generofity, 
in regard to their allies, from whom they had already receiv¬ 
ed great fervices, and of whom they might expe£t Hill 
greater. He defired they would wait their return, both for 
the reirefhments, and the divifion of the fpoil; and that they 
would fhow aprelerence of their interefts and conveniencies 
before their own; giving them to underftand, that this 
would be a fure means of attaching the allies to them for 
ever, and of fecuring a new harveft of vi&ories to them over 
the enemy, which would procure them all the advantages 
they could wifh, and make them an ample amends for the 
voluntary Ioffes they might fullain, for the fake of winning 
the affe&ion of the allies. They all came into his opinion. 
When the Medes and Hyrcanians were returned from pur- 
fuing the enemy, Cyrus made them fit down to the repall 
he had prepared for them, defiring them to fend nothing but 
bread to the Perfians, who were fufficiently provided (he 
laid) with all they wanted either for their ragoos, or their 
drinking. Hunger was their only ragoo, and water from 
the river their only drink. For that was the way of living, 
to which they had been accuftomed from their infancy. 

The next morning came on the divifion of the fpoils. 
Cyrus in the firfi place ordered the Magi to be called, and 
commanded them to choofe out of all the booty what was 
propereft to be offered to the gods on fuch an occafion. 
Then he gave the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour oi 
dividing all that remained amongft the whole army. They 
earneflly defired, that the Perfians might prelidc in the diftri- 
bution; but the Perfians abfolutely refufed it; fo that they 
were obliged to accept of the office, as Cyrus had ordered; 
and the diftribution was made to the general fatisfa6lion oJ 
all parties. 
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» The very night that Cyrus marched to purfue the 
enemy, Cyaxares had paffed in feafting and jollity, and 
had made himfelf drunk with his principal officers. The 
next morning when he awaked, he was ftrangely furprifed 
to find himfelf almofl alone, and without troops. Imme¬ 
diately, full of refentment and rage, he difpatched an cx~ 
prefs to the army, with orders to reproach Cyrus feverely, 
and to bring back the Medes without any delay. This 
unreafonable proceeding did not difmav Cyrus, who in re¬ 
turn wrote him a refpefilful letter; m which however he 
exprelfed himfelf with a generous and noble freedom, jufti- 
fiedhis own conduft, and put hint in mind of the pcrmif- 
fion he had given him of taking as many Medes with him, 
as were willing to follow him. At the fame time Cyrus 
lent into Perfia, tor an augmentation ot his troops, design¬ 
ing to pufh his conquells kill farther. 

n Amongfl the prifoners of war they had taken, there was 
a young princefs of molt exquifitc beauty, which they 
referved for Cyrus. Her name was Panthea, the wife of 
Abradates, king of Sufiana. Upon the report made to 
Cyrus, ot her extraordinary beauty, he refufed to fee her; 
for tear (as he faid) fuch an objetfc might engage his affefilion 
more than he dcfired, and divert him from the profecution 
ot the great defigns he had in view. 0 This lingular mo¬ 
deration in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effc£t of the excel¬ 
lent education he had received: for it was a principle among 
the Perfians, never to fpeak before young people of any 
thing that tended or related to love, lcll their natural inclin¬ 
ation to plcafure, which is fo ilrong and violent at that age 
ot levity and indiferetion, fhould be awakened and excited 
by fuch difeourfes, and Ihould hurry them into follies and 
debaucheries. Arafpcs, a young nobleman of Media, who 
had the lady in his cuflody, had not the fame dilirult of his 
own wcaknefs, but pretended, that a man may be always 
mailer of himfelf. Cyrus committed the princefs to his 
care, and at the fame time gave him a very prudent admo¬ 
nition. “ I have fecn a great many perfons,” fays he, 
*‘ that have thought thcmfelves very Ilrong, wretchedly 

m Cyrop. 1 . iv. p. 104—108. 
n Ibid. I. v. p. 114, u7 ; & 1. vi. p. 153, 155, 


0 Lib. i. p, 34. 
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overcome by that violent paffion, in fpite of all their refold 
tion; who have owned afterwards, with Ihame and grief, that 
their paffion was a bondage and flavery, from which they had 
not the power to redeem themfelves; an incurable diftem- 
per, out of the reach of all remedies and human efforts; a 
kind of * bond or necertity, more difficult to force than the 
ftrongelt chains of iron.” < 4 Fear nothing, 55 replied Arafpes, 
“ I am fure of myfelf, and I will anfwcr with my life, I ffiall 
do nothing contrary to my duty.” Neverthelefs his paffion 
tor this young princefs increafed, and by degrees grew to 
fuch a height, that finding her invincibly averfe to his 
defires, he was upon the point of ufing violence with her. 
The princefs at length made Cyrus acquainted with his con. 
tluft, who immediately fent Artabafus to Arafpes, with or¬ 
ders to admonifh and reprove him in his name. This officer 
executed his orders in the harfheft manner, upbraiding him 
with his fault in the mod bitter terms, and with fuch rigorous 
feverity, as was enough to throw him into defpair. Arafpes, 
ftruck to the foul with grief and anguifh, bur ft into a flood 
of tears; and being overwhelmed with fliame and fear, think¬ 
ing himfelf undone, had not a word to fay for himfelf. Some 
days afterwards, Cyrus fent for him, He went to the prince 
in fear and trembling. Cyrus tqok him afide, and, inllead 
of reproaching him with feverity as he expe&ed, fpoke 
gently to him; acknowledging, that he himfelf w&s to blame, 
for having imprudently expofed him to fo formidable an 
enemy. By fuch an unexpefted kiqdnefs the young nobler 
man recovered both life and fpeech. But his confufion, 
joy, and gratitude, expreffed thcrpfclves firfl in a torrent of 
tears. 44 Alas!” fays he, now I am come to the know- 
ledge of myfelf, and find molt plainly, that I have two fouls; 
one, that inclines me to good; another, that incites me to 
evil. The former prevails, when you fpeak to mp, and 
come to my relief: when I am alone, and left to myfelf, l 
give way to and am overpowered by the latter.” Arafpes 
made an advantageous amends for his fault, and rendered 
Cyrus confiderable feryice, by retiring among the A (Tyrians, 
under the pretence of difcontent, and by giving intelligence 
of their mcafurcs and defigns. 

# Aiii,v.ivouf itr'/vprtfa, rm nmyv t >> u vifoyy tithv 70. 
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t>Thc lofs of fo brave an officer, whom di ['content was 
fuppofed to have engaged in the enemy's party, caufcd a 
great concern in the whole army. Panthca, who had occa- 
fioncd it, promifed Cyrus to fupply his place with an officer 
of equal merit; whereby fhe meant her hulband Abradatcs. 
Accordingly, upon her writing to him, lie repaired to the 
camp of the Per flans, and was directly carried to Panthea's 
tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, how kindly and 
handfomcly flic had been treated by the generous conqueror* 
“ And how,” cried out Abradatcs, “ fhall I be able to ac¬ 
knowledge fo important a fcrvicc ?” “ By behaving towards 
him,” replied Panthca, “ as he hath done towards me.” 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and pav¬ 
ing his refpetfs to fo great a benefactor: 41 You fee before 
you,” fays lie to him, “ the tendered: friend, the molt de¬ 
voted fervant, and the faitlifulleft ally you ever had; who, 
not being able otherwife to acknowledge your favours 

comes and devotes himfelf entirely to your fcrvicc/’ Cv- 

' * * 

rus received him with fuch a noble and generous air, and 
withal with lb much tendernefs and lnimanitv, as fully con- 

J * 

vinced him, ihaf whatever Panthca (aid of the wonderful 
cliaratter of’ that great prince, was abundantly fhoit of the 
truth. 

(| Two AfTyrran noblemen, 'hkewife, who defigned, as 

9 *0 

Cyrus was informed, to put themfelves under his protec¬ 
tion, rendered him extraordinary fcrvicc. The one was 
called Gobryas, an old man, venerable boili on account of 
his age and his virtue. The king of Aflyria, lately dead, 
who was well acquainted with his merit, ami had a very 
particular regard for him, had refolvcd to give his daughter 
in marriage to Gobryas’s lbn, and lor that, rcafon had lent 
ior him to court. This young nobleman, at a match of 
hunting, to which he had been invited, happened to pierce 
a wild beall with his dart, which the king's lbn had milled. 
Tie latter, who was of a paHionatc and lavage nature, inline- 
tliately flmck the gentl email with his lance, through rage 
a nd vexation, and laid him dead upon the fpot. Gobryas 
helought Cyrus to avenge fo unfortunate a.father, and to 

l i * ^ * ' i, • ’ 9 

take his lamily under his protection; anil the rather, becaufe 

1‘ Cyrop. 1, vi. p» 155, 15S. Ibid. 1 . iv. p. in, nj. 
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he had no children left now but an only daughter, who had 
long been defigned for a wife to the young king, but could 
not bear the thought of marrying the murderer of her bro- 
A. M. ther- This young king was called Laborofoarchod: he 
Aifu J^'c. feigned only nine months, and was fucceeded by Nabonid, 

called alfo Labynit and Balthafar, who reigned feventcen 
years, 

8 The other Aflyrian nobleman was called Gadates: he 
was prince of a numerous and powerful people. The king 
then reigning had treated him in a very cruel manner, after 
he came to the throne; becaufe one of his concubines had 
mentioned him as a handfome man, and fpoken advan- 
tageoufly of the happinefs of that woman, whom he fhould 
choofe for a wife*. 

c The expectation of this double fuccour was a flrong in¬ 
ducement to Cyrus, and made him determine to penetrate 
into the heart of the enemy's country. As Babylon, the ca. 
pital city of the empire, he defigned to conquer, was the 
chief objeCt of his expedition, he turned his views and his 
march that way, not to attack that city immediately in form, 
but only to take a view of it, and make himfelf acquainted 
with it; to draw off as many allies as he could from that 
prince’s party, and to make previous difpofitions and prepa¬ 
rations for the fiege he meditated. He let out therefore 
with his troops, and firft marched to the territories of Go- 
bryas. The fortrefs he lived in feemed to be an impreg¬ 
nable place, fo advantageoufly was it fituatcd, and fo flrong- 
ly fortified on ali Tides. This prince came out to meet him, 
and ordered refrefhments to be brought tor his whole army. 
He then conduCied Cyrus into his palace, and there laid an 
infinite number of filver and golden cups, and other velfels, 
at his feet, together with a multitude of purfes, full of the 
golden coin of the country: then fending for his daughter, 
who was of a majcltic fliape, and exquifite beauty, which the 
mourning habit file wore for her brother’s death feemed Hill 
to enhance, he presented her to Cyrus, defiring him to take 
her under his protection, and to accept thofe marks of las 
acknowledgment, which he took the liberty to offer him. 
46 I willingly accept your gold and filver,” fays Cyrus, 

8 Cyrop. I. v. p 123, 124, * Lib. v. p. 119, 123, 
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«« and I make a prefent of it to your daughter, to augment 

her portion. Doubt not, but amongft the nobles of my 

court, you will find a match fuitable for her. It will neither 

be their own riches nor yours, which they will fet their 

efteem upon. I can allure you, there are many amongft 

them, that would make no account of all the treafures of 

Babylon, if they were unattended with merit and virtue. 

It is their only glory, I dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, 

to approve themfelves faithful to their friends, formidable 

to their enemies, and refpe&ful to the gods.” Gobryas 

preffed him to take a repaft with him in his houfe, but he 

ftedfaftly refufed it, and returned into his camp with Go- 

bryas, who ftaid and eat with him and his officers. The 

ground, and the green turf that was upon it, was all the beds 

and couches they had; and it is to be fuppofed the whole 

entertainment was fuitable. Gobryas, who was a pet ton 

of good fenfe, was convinced how much that noble fimpli- 

city was fuperior to his vain magnificence; and declared, 

that the Affyrians had the art of diftinguifhing themfelves 

by pride, and the Perfians by merit; and above all things 

he admired the ingenious vein of humour, and the innocent 

checrfulnels, that reigned throughout the whole entertain- 
ment. 

u Cyrus, always intent upon his great defign, proceeded 
with Gobryas towards the country of Gadatcs, which was 
beyond Babylon. In the neighbourhood of this there was 
a ftrong citadel, which commanded the country of the * 
Sacte and the Cadufians, where a governor for the king of 
Babylon refided, to keep thofe people in awe. Cyrus made 
a feint of attacking the citadel. Gadates, whole intelli¬ 
gence with the Perfians was not yet known, by Cyrus’s ad¬ 
vice, offered himfelf to the governor of it, to join with him 
in the defence of that important place. Accordingly lie 
was admitted with all his troops, and immediately delivered 
it up to Cyrus* The poffeflion of this citadel made him 
mafter of the Sacae and the Cadufians; and as he treated 
thofe people with great kindnefs and lenity, they remained 
inviolably attached to his fervice. The Cadufians raifed an 

u Cyrop. 1 . v. p. 124—140. 

* Not the Sacic of Scythia. 
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army of twenty thoufand foot, and four thou land liorfe; anti 
the Sacae furniflied ten thoufand foot and two thoufand 
liorfe archers. 

The king of Allyria took the field, in order to punifh Ga. 
dates for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged and defeated 
him, making a great (laughter of his troops, and obliging 
him to retreat to Babylon. After which exploit this con. 
queror employed ionic time in ravaging the enemy’s coun¬ 
try. His kind treatment of the prifoners of war, in giving 
them all their liberty to go home to their habitations, lrad 
fpread the fame of Ins clemency wherever lie came. Num. 
bers of people voluntarily furrendcred to him, and very 
much augmented his army. Then advancing near the city 
of Babylon, he font the king of Allyria a pcrional challenge, 
to terminate their quarrel by a fingle combat: but his chal¬ 
lenge was not accepted. In order to fecure the peace and 
tranquillity of his allies during his abfencc, he made a kind 
of truce, or treaty with the king of Allyria, by which it was 
agreed 011 both lide.s, that the liulbandmen lliould not bt 
molefled, but fhould have lull liberty to cultivate theii 
lands-, and reap the fruits of their labour. Therefore, altei 
having viewed the country, examined the fituation of Ba¬ 
bylon, acquired a conliderahle number of friends and allies 
and greatly augmented his cavalry, lie marched away 01 
his return to Media. 

x When lie came near the frontiers, lie fent a me (Tenge: 
to Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, and tore 
ccive his commands. Cyaxares did not think proper to ad 
mit To great an army into his country ; and an army, tha 
was {till going to receive an augmentation of forty tliou 
landmen, jult arrived from Perlia. He therefore let 011 
the-next day with what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus 
who likewife advanced forwards to meet him with his ca 
valfy, that was very fine and numerous. The fight of tliof 
troops rekindled the jealouly and dillatisfaBion of Cyaxavo 
He received his nephew in a very cold manner, turned awa; 
his ’face from him, to avoid the receiving of his falute, am 
even' wept through- vexation. Cyrus commanded all tb 
company to retire, and entered into a conveiTation within 

* Cymp. 1 . v. p. — 1 .j7. 
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uncle, for explaining himfeii with more freedom- He 
fpoke to him with fo much temper, lubmiflion, and reafon; 
gave him Rich ftrong proofs of his integrity, refpeH, and 
inviolable attachment to his perfon and intereJf, that in a 
moment he difpelled all his fufpicions, and perfectly reco¬ 
vered his favour and good opinion. r i hey embraced one 
another, and tears were Ihcd on both Tides. How great the 
joy of the Perfians and Modes was, who waited the event 
of this interview with anxiety and trembling, is not to be 
expred'ed. Cyaxares and Cyrus immediately remounted 
their horfes ; and then all the Medcs ranged thcmfelves in 
the train of Cyaxares, according to the fign given them 
by Cyrus. The Perfians followed Cyrus., and the men of 
each other nation their particular prince. When they ar¬ 
rived at the camp they conducted Cyaxares to the tent pre¬ 
pared for him. He was prelently vifited by almolt all the 
Modes who came to falute him, and to bring him prefents; 
fome ot their own accord, and others bv Cyrus’s direc- 
tiom Cyaxares was extremely touched at this proceeding, 
and began to find that Cyrus had not corrupted.his Tub- 
jetts, and that the Medcs had the Tame affection for him as 
before. 

> Such was the furccfs of CvritCs firfl expedition againll 
Creel us and the Babylonians. In tin* council, held the 
next day in the pro fence of Cvaxares, and ail the officers, it 
was rcfolved to continue the war. 

Not finding in Xenophon anv date, that prccilelv fixes 
the years, wherein the fexeial events he relates happened,! 
luppole with U (her, though Xenophon's relation does no: 
feem to favour this noiion, Tiat between tin* two h.ttth'i 
again 11 CraTus and tin Baby Ionium, (cwrui years palk ■!, 
during which all uceelfary preparations weu: made on both 
foies, for carrying on the important war which was begun, 
a, id within this interval 1 place the marriage of Cyrus. 

1 Cyrus then about this time had thought of making a 
tou r into his own country, about, fix or 1 even yearn alter 
his departure, at the head of the Pejlian aunv. Cyaxares 
on this occalion gave him a fignal lediinony ot the value ho 
had lor his merit. Having no male iihie, and but ou r * 


v Cyrop, 1. i. p. i ^8—151. 
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daughter, he offered her in marriage*to Cyrus, withafi 
affurance of the kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus 
had a grateful fenfe of this advantageous offer, and exprelTed 
the warm eft acknowledgments of it; but thought himfeil 
not at liberty to accept it, till he had the confent of his fa. 
ther and mother; leaving therein a rare example, to all 
future ages, of the refpeflful fubmiffion and entire depend . 1 
ance, which all children ought to fhow to their parents on 
the like occafion, of what age foever they be, or to what- 
ever degree of power and greatnefs they may have arrived, 
Cyrus married this princefs on his return from Perfia, 

When the marriage folemnity was over, Cyrus reurned 
to his camp, and improving the time he had to fpare, in fe. 
curing his new conquefts, and taking all proper meafures 
with his allies for accomplifhing the great defign he had 
formed. 

a Forefeeing (fays Xenophon) that the preparations for 
war might take up a great deal of time, he pitched his camp 
in a very convenient and healthy place, and fortified it ex¬ 
tremely. He there kept his troops to the fame difciplinc 
and exercife, as if the enemy had been always in fight. 

They underflood by deferters, and by the prifoncrs 
brought every day into the camp, that the king of Babylon 
was gone into Lydia, and had carried with him vaft funis of 
gold and filver. The common foldiers immediately con¬ 
cluded, that it was fear which made him remove his trea- 
fures. But Cyrus judged he had undertaken this journey, 
only to raife up feme new enemy againfl him; and there- 

* Cyrop. 1 . vi. p. 151. 

* Xenophon places this marriage after the taking of Babylon. But as Cy¬ 
rus at that time was above fixty years of a^e, and the princefs not much 
lefs, and as it is improbable, that either of them fhould wait till that age, be¬ 
fore they thought of matrimony, I thought proper to give this fatt a mote 
early date. Bcfidcs, at that rate, Cambyfcs would have been but feven ycaN 
old when he came to the throne, and but fourteen or fifteen when he diedi 
which cannot be reconciled with the expeditions lie made into Egypt anti 
Ethiopia, nor with the reft, of his hiflory. Perhaps Xenophon might date 
the taking of Babylon much earlier than wc do ; but 1 follow the chronology 
of Archbifhop Ufhcr. I have alfo left out what it related in the Cyroptrdiai 
( 1 . viii. p. 228 ) that from the time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfadirf 
Aflyagcs, the young princefs had faid fhc would have no other hufband llw® 

Cy ,L i&. Her lather Cyaxurcs was then buL thirteen years old. 
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fore iie laboured with indefatigable application in preparing 


for a fecond battle. 

Above all things he applied himfelf to flrengthen his Per- 
fian cavalry, and to have great number of chariots of war, 
built after a new form, having found great inconvenicncies 
in the old ones, the fafhion of which came from Troy, and 
had continued in ufe till that time throughout all Afia. 

b In this interval, ambaffadors arrived from the king of 
India, with a large fum of money for Cyrus, from the king 
their maker, who had alfo ordered them to allure him, 
that he was very glad he had acquainted him with what 
he wanted ; that he was willing to be his friend and ally; 
and, if he kill wanted more money, he had nothing to do 
but let him know; and that in fhort, he had ordered his am- 
bafladors to pay him the fame abfolutc obedience, as to 
himfelf. Cyrus received thefe obliging offers with all pof- 
fible dignity and gratitude. He treated the ambaffadors with 
the utmok regard, and made them noble prefents; and tak¬ 
ing advantage of their good difpofition, defired.them to de¬ 
pute three of their own body to the enemy, as envoys from 
the king of India, on pretence of propofing an alliance 
with the king ol Affyria, but in eflcfct to difeover his de- 
figns, and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians 
undertook this employment with joy, and acquitted them- 
felves ol it with great ability. 

I do not find in this lak circumflanc.e the upright con- 

duft and ufual fincerity of Cyrus. Could he be ignorant, 

that it was an open violation of the laws of nations to fend 

fpics to an enemy’s court, under the title of ambaffadors; 

which is a charailcr, that will not fuller thofe invefted 

with it to aft fo mean a part, or to be guilty of fuch trea¬ 
chery ? 


c Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like a man 
who had nothing but great projetts in view. He not only 
took care of every thing that had been rcfolved in coun¬ 
cil, but took pleafurc in exciting a noble emulation amongfl 
his officers, who fhould have the finefl arms, be the bell 
mounted, fling a dart, or fhoot an arrow the moil dexter- 
oully, or who fhould undergo toil and fatigue with the 


1 Cyrop. p. 156, 157. 


c Ibid. 1. \i. p. 1 £7, 
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greateft patience. This he brought about by taking them 
along with him a hunting, and by conftantlv rewarding 
thole that diftinguifhed themfelves moll. Wliercver he per- 
<;eived, that the captains took a particular care of their 
men, he praifed them publicly, and Ihowed them all podible 
favour for their encouragement. When he made them any 
feaft, he never propoled any other diverlions than military 
excrcilcs, and always gave confiderable prizes to the con¬ 
querors, by which means he excited an imiverfal ardour 
throughout his army. In a word, lie was a general who, in 
repole, as well as aftion, nay, even, in his pleafures, his 
meals, con variations and walks, had his thoughts entirely 
bent on promoting the fervice. It is by Inch methods a 
man becomes an able and complete warrior. 

d In the mean time, the Indian amball’adors, being re. 
turned from the enemy’s camp, brought word, that Croc lux 
was cliofen generaliflimo of their army; that all the kings 
and princes in their alliance had agreed to furnilh the nt% 
cellary films ot money for railing the troops; that the 
Thracians had already engaged themfelves; that from Egypt 
a great fuccour was marching, confining of a hundred and 
twenty thouland men; that another army was expc/lcd from 
Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the people of the two Phrygias, 
the Lycaouians, Paphlagonians, Cappadocians, Arabians, 
and Phoenicians, were already arrived; that the Allvrians 
were likewife come up with the king of Babylon ; that the 
lonians, Apulians, and mo ft part of the Greeks living in 
Alia, had been obliged to join them; that CmTus had like- 
wile lent to the Lacedaemonians, to bring them into a treaty 
ot alliance; that the army was aU'embled near the river 
Pat!tolus, from whence it was to advance to Thymbra, 
which was the place of rendezvous for all the troops. This 
relation was confirmed by accounts brought in, both by the 
priToners and the {pies. 

c Cyrus’s army was dilcouraged by tin’s news. But thal 
prince having aUemblcd his officers, and rcprefented tu 
them the infinite difference between the enemy's troops and 
theirs, loon difpclled their fears, and revived their con. 
raue. 


d Cyiop. 1. vi. p. 178. 
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f Cyrus had taken all proper meafures, tlx at his army 
fliould be provided with all neccflaries; and had given 
orders, as well for their inarch, as for the battle he was 
preparing to give; in the doing of which he defeended to 
an aftonifhing detail, which Xenophon relates at length, 
and which reached from the chief commanders down to the 
very lowed fuhallern officers; for lie knew very well, that 
upon fuch precautions the luccefs of enterprifes depends, 
which often mifearry through the neglect of the final left 
circunifiances; in the fame manner, as it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that the playing or movement of the grcatefl machines 
is flopped through the difordcr of one fingle wheel, though 
ever fo final 1 . 

• «This prince knew all the officers of his army by their 
names; and making life of a low, but figiiificaat comparifon, 
lie ufed to fay, “ He thought it if range that an artificer 
fliould know the names of ail his tools, and a general 
Ihould be fo indifferent, as not to know the names of all 
his captains, which are the inflrumcnts he muit make ufe 


of, in all his enterprifes and operations. 


u 


efides, he was 


perfuaded, that fuch attention had fomething in it more 
honourable for the officers, more engaging, and more proper 
to excite them to do their duty, as it naturally leads them 
to believe, they are both known and eltccmcd by their ge¬ 
neral. 

h Whcn all the preparations were finifhed, Cyrus took 
leave of Cvaxarex, who IIaid in Media, with a third part 
of his troops, that the country might not be left entirely 
(lel’eucelcfs. 

Cyrus, who underflood how advantageous it is always 
to make the enemy’s country the feat of war, did not wait 
lor the Babylonians- coining to attack him in Media, but 
marched forwards to meet them in their territories, that he 
might both confume their forage by his troops, and difeon- 
cert their meafures by his expedition, and the boldnefs of 
his undertaking. After a very long march he came up with 
the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far from Sar¬ 
dis, the capital of the country. 1 'hey did not imagine, this 

t Cyiop. p. j 58- " Ibid, 1 . v. p. 131,132. 

h Ibid. 1 , vi. p. 160, 161 • 
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prince, with half the number of forces they had, could think 
of coming to attack them in their own country ; and they 
were ftrangely furprifed to fee him come, before they had 
time to lay up the provifions neceffary for the fubfiftence of 
their numerous army, or to afTemble all the forces they in. 
tended to bring into the field againlt him. 

Sect. V. The Battle of Tkymbra between Cyrus and Crafas , 

T HIS battle is one of the moll confiderable events in 

antiquity, fince it decided the empire of Afia, between 
the Aflyrians of Babylon and the Perfians. * It was this con- 
fideration, that induced Mr. Freret, one of my brethren in 
the academy of polite literature, to examine it with a parti, 
cular care and exaftnefs; and the rather, as he obferves, 
becaufe it is the fit'll pitched battle of which we hear any 
full or particular account. I have aflumed the privilege of 
making ufe of the labours and learning of other perfons, but 
without robbing them of the glory, as alfo without denying 
myfelf the liberty of making fuch alterations as I judge 
necefTary, I fhall give a more ample and particular de- 
feription of this battle, than I ufualiy do of fuch matters, 
becaufe Cyrus being looked upon as one of the greateft 
captains of antiquity, thofe of the profcfiion may be glad 
to trace him in all his fleps through this important afl.ion: 
moreover the manner in which the ancients made war and 
fought battles is an efiential part of their hillory. 

* In Cyrus’s army the companies of foot confided ol a 
hundred men each, exclufivcly of the captain. Each com¬ 
pany was fubdivided into four parts or platoons, which 
confided of four and twenty men each, not including the 
perfon that, commanded the efcouade. Each of thole fub- 
divifions was again divided into two files, confiding in 
confequence of twelve men. Every ten companies had a 
particular fuperior officer to command them, which fuffi- 
ciently anfwers to what we call a colonel ; and ten of 
thofe bodies again had another fuperior commander, which 
wc may call a brigadier. 

1 Cyrop. I. vi. p, 167. 

* Vol. VI. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belle? Lett res, p- 532. 
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34 1 have already obferved, that Cyrus, when he firft: came 
at the head of the thirty thoufand Perfians to the aid of his 
uncle Cyaxares, made a confiderable change in the arms of 
his troops. Two-thirds of them till then only made ufe of 
javelins, or bows, and confequently could only fight at a 
diftance from the enemy. In Read of thefe, Cyrus armed the 
greateft part of them with cuirafles, bucklers, and fwords, 
or battle-axes ; and left few of his foldiers in light armour. 

l The Perfians did not know at that time what it was to 
fight on horfeback. Cyrus, who was convinced, that nothing 
was of fo great importance towards the gaining of a battle, as 
cavalry, was fenfible of the great inconvenience he laboured 
under in that refpeft, and therefore took wife and early pre¬ 
cautions to remedy that evil. He fucceeded in his defign, 
and by little and little formed a body of Perfian cavalry, 
which amounted to ten thoufand men, and were the bell 
troops of his army. 

1 lliall fpeak elfewhere of the other change he introduced, 
with refpeft to the chariots of war. It is now time for us 
to give the number of the troops of both armies, which 
cannot be fixed but by conje&ure, and by putting together 
leverai Scattered paffages of Xenophon, that author having 
omitted the material circumflance of acquainting us pre- 
cifely with their numbers ; which appears furprifing in a 
man fo expert in military affairs as that hiftorian was. 

Cyrus’s army amounted in the whole to a hundred and 
ninety-fix thoufand men, horfe and foot. Of thefe there 
werelcventy thoufand natural born Perfians, viz . ten thou¬ 
fand cuirafliers of horfe, twenty thoufand cuiraffiers of foot, 
twenty thoufand pike-men, and twenty thoufand light-armed 
foldiers. The reft of the army, to the number of a hundred 
and twenty-fix thoufand men, confifted of twenty-fix thou¬ 
fand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horfe, and a hundred 
thoufand foot of the fame nations. 

m Betides thefe troops, Cyrus had three hundred chariots 
°f war, armed with feythes, each chariot drawn by four 
horfes abreafl, covered with trappings that were fhot-proof; 
as were alfo the horfes of the Perfian cuirafliers. 


* Cyrop, I. ii* p f 39, 40. 


1 Ibid. 1 . iv. p. 99, 100. & 1 . V. p. 138. 
m Ibid. 1 , vi. p. 152? * 53 > * 67 - 
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n He had like-wife ordered a great number of chariots to 
be made of a large fizc, upon each of which was placed a 
tower ot about eighteen or twenty feet high, in which were 
lodged twenty archers. Each chariot was drawn upon 
wheels by fixteen oxen yoked in a break. 

■ ° There was moreover a confiderable number of camels, 
upon each of which were two Arabian archers, back to back; 
£o that one looked towards the head, and the other towards 
the tail of the camel. 

p Crcefus’s army was above twice as numerous as that 
of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and twenty 
thoufand men, of which fixty thoufand were cavalry. The 
troops con filled chiefly of Babylonians, Lydians, Phrygians, 
Cappadocians, of the nations about the Hellcfpont, and of 
Egyptians, to the number of three hundred and fixty thou- 
fand men. The Egyptians alone made a body of a hundred 
and twenty thoufand. They had bucklers, that covered 
them from head to foot, very long pikes, and fhort fsvords, 
but very broad. The refl of the army was made up of Cy¬ 
prians, Cicilians, Lycaonians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, 
and Ionians. 

q Crcefus’s army in order of battle was all ranged in one 
line, the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry on the two 
wings. All his troops, both foot and liorfe, wore thirty 
men deep; but the Egyptians, who, as we have taken notice, 
were a hundred and twenty thoufand in number, and who 
were the principal flrenglh ot Cnidus's infantry, in the 
centre ot which they were poked, were divided into twelve 
large b-odics, or of fquare battalions, ot ten thoufand men 
each, which had a hundred men in the front, and as many in 
depth, with an interval or fpacc between every battalion, 
that they might afcl and fight, independent of, and without 
interfering with one another. Cnidus would gladly have 
perfuaded them to range themfelvcs in lefs depth, that they 
might make the wider front. The armies were in an inn 
menfe plain, which gave room for the extending of their 
wings to right and left: and the defign of CraTus, upon 
which alone he founded his hopes of victory, was to fur- 
round and hem in the enemy’s army. But he could not 
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prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order of battle, to 
which they had been accuftomed. His army, as it was thus 
drawn out into one line, took up near forty ftadias, or five 
miles in length. 

Arafpcs, who under the pretence of difeontent, had retir¬ 
ed to Crcefus’s army, and had had particular orders from 
Cyrus, to obferve well the manner of that general’s ranging 
his troops, returned to the Pcrfian camp the day before the 
battle. Cyrus, in drawing up his army, governed himfclf 
bv the difpofition of the enemy, of which that young Median 
nobleman had given him an exafcl account. 

1 The Perfian troops had been generally ufed to engage 
four-and-twenty men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit to 
change that difpofition. It was necefTary for him to form as 
wide a front as pofiiblc, without too much weakening his 
phalanx, to prevent his army’s being cnclofccl and hemmed 
in. His infantry was excellent, and moll advantagcoully 
armed with cuiraflcs, partizans, battle-axes, and fwords; 
and provided they could join the enemy in clofe fight, there 
was little reafon to believe the Lydian phalanx, that were 
only armed with light bucklers and javelins, could fuppoit 
the charge. Cyrus therefore thinned the files of his in¬ 
fantry one half, and ranged them only twelve men deep. 
The cavalry was drawn out on the two wings, the right 
commanded hv Chryfantcs, and the left by Hyffafpes. The 
whole Iront of the army took up but thirty-two Jladias, or 
four miles in extent; and conflupiently was at each end near 
tour ftadias, or half a mile Ihort of the enemy's front. 

Behind the firft line, at a little diflance, Cyrus placed the 
1 pear-men, and behind them the archers. Both the one and 
the other were covered by the foldiers in their front, over 
whole heads they could fling their javelins, and llioot their 
arrows, at: the enemy. 

Behind all dude he formed another line, to ferve for the 
rear, which con filled ol the flower of his army. Their 
Imlinefs was to have their eyes upon thofc that were placed 
before them, to encourage thofc that did their chirv, to 
hdlain and threaten thole that gave wav, and even to kill 
diufe as traitors that run awav ; hv that means to keen the 

' ✓ I 
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cowards in awe, and make them have as great a terror of the 
troops in the rear, as they could poflibly have of the enemy, 

Behind the army were placed thofe moving towers, 
which I have already defcribed. Thefe formed a line equal 
and parallel to that of the army, and did not only ferve to 
annoy the enemy by the perpetual difcharges of the archers 
that were in them, but might likcwife be looked upon as a 
kind of moveable forts, or redoubts, under which the 
Perfian troops might rally, in cafe they were broken and 
pufhed by the enemy. 

Juft behind thefe towers were two other lines, which alfo 
were parallel and equal to the front of the army; the one 
was formed of the baggage, and the other of the chariots 
which carried the women, and fuch other perfons as were 
unfit for fervice. 

s To clofe all thefe lines, and to fecure them from the 
infults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of all two 
thoufand infantry, two thoufand horfe, and the troop of 
camels which was pretty numerous. 

Cyrus’s defign in forming two lines of the baggage,' &c. 
was not only to make his army appear more numerous than it 
really was, but likewife to oblige the enemy’s, in cafe they 
were refolved to furround him, as he knew they intended, to 
make the longer circuit, and confequcntly to weaken their 
line, by ftretching it out fo far. 

We have ftill the Perfian chariots of war armed with 
feythes to fpeak of. Thefe were divided into three bodies, 
of a hundred each. One ol thefe bodies, commanded by 
Abradates, king of Sufi ana, was placed in the front of the 
battle, and the other two upon the two flanks of the army. 

Such was the order of battle in the two armies, as they 
were drawn out and difpofed the day before the engagement. 

l The next day very early in the morning, Cyrus made 
a facrifice, during which time h:s army took a little refrefh- 
ment; and the foldiers, att ci having offered their libations to 
the gods, put on their armour. Never was fight more beau¬ 
tiful and magnificent: coat-armours, cuirafles, bucklers, 
helmets, one could not tell which to admire mod: men 
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and horfes all finely equipped, and glittering in brafs and 
fcarlet. 


u When Abradatcs was juft: going to put on his cuirafs, 
which was only of quilted flax, according to the faftiion of 
his country, his wife Panthea came and prefented him with 
an helmet, bracers, and bracelets, all of gold, with a coat- 
armour of his own length, plaited at the bottom, and with a- 
purple-coloured plume of feathers- She had got all this ar¬ 
mour prepared without her hufband’s knowledge, that the 
prefent might be more agreeable from furprife- In fpite of 
all her endeavours to the contrary, when fhe d re fled him in 
this armour, fhe fhed fome tears- But notwithftanding her 
tendernefs for him, fhe exhorted him to die with fword in 
hand, rather than not fignalize himfelf in a manner fuitable 
to his birth, and the idea fhe had endeavoured to give Cyrus 
ol his gallantry and worth. “ Our obligations (lays fhe) to 
that prince are infinitely great- I was his prifoner, and as 
fuch was fet apart for his pleafurc; but when I came.into 
his hands, I was neither ufed like a captive, nor had any 
difhonourable conditions impofed on me for my freedom. 
He treated me as if I had been his own brother’s wife; and 
in return I allured him, you would be capable of acknow- 
ledging fuch extraordinary goodnefs.”—“ O Jupiter! (cried 
Abradates, lifting up his eyes towards heaven) grant that 
on this occafion I may approve myfclf a hufband worthy of 
Panthea, and a friend worthy of lo generous a.benefa£ior- M 
Having laid this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, not 
being able to embrace him any longer, was ready to kifs the 
chariot lie rode in ; and when flic had purified him with her 


eyes, as far as Ihe poflibly could, fhe retired. 

x As loon as Cyrus had finilhed his facrifice, giving his 
officers the ncccflary orders and inflruftions for the battle, 
aud put them in mind of paying the homage that is due to the 
gods, every man went to his poll. y Some of his officers 
brought him wine and vi£iuals: he eat a little without fitting 
down, and caufcd the reft to be dillributed amongft thole who 
Wcrc about him. He took a little wine likewife; and poured 
mit a part of it, as an offering to the gods, before he drank; 
un d all the company followed his example. After this he 
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prayed again to the god of his fathers, deli ring he would 
pleafe to be his guide and conic to his afliftance: he then 
mounted his horfc, and commanded them all to follow him. 

As lie was coutidering on which fide lie fhould clireft his 
march, he heard a clap of thunder on the right, and cried out, 


* 46 Sovereign Jupiter, we follow thee.” And that in ft ant 
he fet forwards, having Chryfantes on his right, who com¬ 
manded the right wing of the horfc, and Arfamas on his leit, 
who commanded the foot. He warned them above all things 
to take care ot the royal ftandard, and to advance equally in 
a line. The ftandard was a golden eagle at the end ol a 
pike, with its wings ftrctched out; the fame was ever after 
tiled by the kings of Pcvfia. He made his army halt three 
times before thev arrived at the enemy’s army; and alter 
Laving marched about twenty lladias, or two miles and a 
half, they came in view of them.- 

When the two armies were within fight of each other, 

and the enemies had obferved how much the trout ol theirs 

exceeded that of Cvrus, thev made the centre ot their army 

* * 

halt, whilft the two wings advanced projecting to the right 
and left, with defign to inclofe Cyrus’s army, and to begin 

their attack on every (idc at the fame time. This movement 

* 

did not at all alarm Cyrus, bccaufc he expended it. Having 
given the word tor rallying the troops, Jupiter leader and 
protedor , lie lett his right wing, promiting to rejoin them 
immediately, and help them to conquer, it it was the will 
of the gods. 

* He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, and 
to encourage the foldiers; and he, who on all other occations 
was lo model), and fo tar from the leall air ot ollentation, was 
now lull ot a noble confidence, and (poke as it he was 
allured of vifilory : “ Follow me, comrades, (lays he,) the 
vifclory is certainly ours; the gods are for us.” He ob- 
Icrvcdjthat many of liis ollicers, and even Abradates him felt, 
were uncafy at the motion which the two wings of the Ly¬ 
dian army made, in order to attack them on the two flanks; 
“ Thole troops alarm you (fays he,) believe me thole arc 
the very troops that will he the firil routed; and to you 
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enemies. Here was an opportunity, fays Xenophon, of 
feeing how important it is for a commander to have the 
affeftion of his foldiers. Officers and men, equally alarmed 
at the danger in which they faw their leader, run headlong 
into the thick foreft of pikes, to refcue and fave him. He 
quickly mounted another horfe, and the battle became more 
bloody than ever. At length Cyrus, admiring the valour 
of the Egyptians, and being concerned to fee fuch brave 
men periffi, offered them honourable conditions, if they 
would furrender, letting them know, at the fame time, that 
all their allies had abandoned them. The Egyptians accept¬ 
ed the conditions, and, as they were no lefs eminent in 
point of fidelity than in courage, they ftipulated, that they 
ftould not be obliged to carry arms againft Croefus, in 
whofe fervice they had been engaged. From thence forward 
they ferved in the Perfian army with inviolable fidelity. 

d Xenophon obferves, that Cyrus gave them the cities 
of Lariffa and Cyllene, near Cuma, upon the fea-coaff, as 
alfo other in-land places, which were inhabited by their 
defendants even.in his time; and he adds, that thefe places 
were called the cities of the Egyptians. This obfervation 
of Xenophon's, as alfo many other in feveral parts of his 
Cyropedia, in order to prove the truth of the things he 
advances, Ihows plainly, that he meant that work as a true 
hiftory ol Cyrus, at Ieaft with refpefk to the main fubftance 
of it, and the greateft part of the faffs and tranfa&ions. 

This judicious reflection, Monfieur Freret makes upon this 
paffage. 

c The battle Jailed till evening. Croefus retreated as faff 
as he could, with his troops to Sardis. The other nations 
in. like manner that very night directed their courfe each to 
their own country, and made as long marches as they pofli- 
bly could. The conquerors, after they had eaten fomething, 
and* polled the guards, went to relt. 

In deferibing this battle I have endeavoured exaftly to 
follow the Greek text ol Xenophon, the Latin tranfiation of 
which is not always faithful. Some perfons of the fword, 
to whom I have communicated this defeription, find a de- 
foft in. the manner in which Cyrus difpofed of his troops in 
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order of battle: as he placed no troops to cover his flanks,- 
to fuftain his armed chariots, and to oppofe the two bodies 
of troops, which Croefus had detached, to fall upon the flanks 
of Cyrus’s army. It is poflible fuch a cir cum fiance might 
efcape Xenophon in defcribing this battle. 

f It is allowed, that Cyrus’s viftory was chiefly owing 
to his Perfian cavalry, which was a new eflablifhment, and 
entirely the fruit of that prince’s care and activity in form¬ 
ing his people, and perfecting them in a part of the military 
art, of which till his time they had been utterly ignorant. 
The chariots armed with fcvthes did rood fervice, and the 

4 O 

ufe of them was ever afterwards retained among the Perfians. 
The camels too were not unserviceable in this battle, though 
Xenophon makes no great account of them, and obferves, 
that in his time they made no other ufe of them than for car¬ 
rying the baggage. 

I do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, or 
to magnify his merit. It is fuflicient to take notice, that in 
this affair we fee all the qualities of a great general fhine out 
m him. Before the battle, an admirable fagacity and fore- 
fight in difeovering and difconcerting the enemy’s measures; 
an infinite exafchiefs in the detail of affairs, in taking care 
that his army Jhould be provided with every thing neceffary, 
and all his orders punctually executed at the times fixed ; a 
iv underfill application to gain the hearts of his foldiers, and 
10 infpirc them with confidence and ardour : in the heat of 
aClion, what a fpirit and aftivity; what a prefence of mind 
in giving orders, as occafion requires; what courage and 
intrepidity, and at the fame time what humanity towards the 
enemy, whofe valour he refpetls, and whole blood he is 
unwilling to filed! We fhall fee by-and-by what ufe he 
made of his vi&orv. 

But what appears to me flill more remarkable, and more 
worthy ol' admiration than all the rcll, is the conllant care he 
took, on all occafions, to pay that homage and worlhip to 
the Deity, which lie thought belonged to him. Doubtlefs 
the reader has been furprifed to fee, in the relation 1 have 
given of this battle, how many times Cyrus, in light of all 
his army, makes mention of the gods, oilers facnlices and 
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libations to them, addrefles himfelf to them by prayer and 
invocation, and implores their fuccour and protection. But 
in this I have added nothing to the original text of the hif- 
torian, who was alfo a military perfon himfelf, and who 
thought it no difhonour to himfelf, or his profeflion, to relate 
thefe particular circumftances. What a fhame then and 
reproach would it be to a Chriftian officer or general, if on 
a day of battle he fliould blufh to appear as religious and 
devout as a pagan prince; and if the Lord of holts, the God 
of armies, whom he acknowledges as fuch, fliould make a 
lefs imp re llion upon his mind, than a refpeCt tor the ialfe 
deities of paganifm did upon the mind of Cyrus ? 

As for Crcefus, he makes no great figure in this aCtion; 
not one word is faid of him in the whole engagement. But 
that profound filence, which Xenophon obferves in regard 
to him, feems, in my opinion, to imply a great deal, and 
gives us to undcrfland that a man may be a powerful 
prince, or a rich potentate, without being a great warrior. 

g But let us return to the camp of the Perfians. It is 
eafy to imagine, that Panthca mull be in the utmofl affliction 
and dillrefs, when the news was brought to her of Abra- 
dates’s death. Having caufed his body to be brought to 
her, and holding it upon her knees, quite out of her fenfes, 
with her eyes fleadfaJUy fixed upon the melancholy objeCi, 
fhe thought of nothing but feeding her grief and indulging; 
her mifery with the fight of that difinal and bloody fpeCta- 
cle. Cyrus being told what a condition fhe was in, ran 
immediately to her, (ympathized with her affliction, and 
bewailed her unhappy fate with tears of compallion, doing 
all that he pofjibly could to give her comfort, and ordering 
extraordinary honours to be fhown to the brave deceafed 
Abradates.. But no fooner was Cyrus retired, than Panthca, 
overpowered with grief, ftabbed herfelf with a dagger, and 
lell dead upon the body of her lmlband. They were both 
buried in one common grave upon the very fpot, and a 
monument was ereCted for them, which was landing in the 
hmc of Xenophon. 
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Sect. VI. 


of Crrefi 


* r | M HE next day in the morning Cyrus marched towards 
X Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Crcefus did 
not imagine that Cyrus intended to fhut him up in the city, 
and therefore marched out with his forces, to meet him, 
and to give him battle. According to that hiftorian, the 
Lydians were the braveft and moil warlike people of Afia. 
Their principal ftrength confilled in their cavalry. 'Cyrus, 
in order to render that the lefs ferviceable to them, made 
his camels advance firft, of which animals the horfe could 
neither endure the fight nor the fmell, and therefore imme¬ 
diately retired on their approach. Upon which the riders 
difmounted, and came to the engagement on foot, which 
•was very obflinately maintained on both fides; but at length 
the Lydians gave way, and were forced to retreat into the 
city; 1 which Cyrus quickly befieged, caufing his engines 
to be levelled againft the walls, and his fcaling ladders to be 
prepared, as if he intended to attack it by ftorm. But 
tvhilfl he was amufing the befieged with thefe preparations, 
the night following he made himfelf mailer of the citadel, 
•by a private way that led thereto, which he was informed of 
hy a Perfian {lave, who had been a fervant to the governor 
of that place. At break of day he entered the city, where 
he met with no refinance. His firll care was to preferve it 
from being plundered; for he perceived the Chaldeans had 
quitted their ranks and already begun to difperfe thewlelves 
in feveral places. To flop the rapacious hands of foreign 
foldiers, and tie them as it were by a {ingle command, in a 
city fo abounding with riches as Sardis was, is a thing not 
to be done but by fo lingular an authority as Cyrus had 
over his army He gave all the citizens to underflaiui, that 
their lives Ihould be fpared, and neither their wives nor 
children touched, provided they brought him all their gold 
and filver. This condition they readily complied with; 
and Croefus himfelf, whom Cyrus had ordered to be con¬ 
duced to him, fet them an example, by delivering up till 
his riches and treafures to the conqueror. 
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* When Cyrus had given all neceflary orders concerning 
the city, he had a particular converfation with the king, of 
whom he afked, among other things, what he now thought 
of the oracle of Delphos, and of the anfwers given by the 
god that prefided there, for whom, it was faid, he had always 
had a great regard. Croefus firft acknowledged, that he had 
juftly incurred the indignation of that god, for having Ihown 
a diftruft of the truth of his anfwers, and for having put him 
to the trial by an abfurd and ridiculous queftion; and then 
declared, that notwithftanding all this, he Hill had no reafon 
to complain of him; for that having confulted him, to know 
what he fhould do in order to lead an happy life, the oracle 
had given him an anfwer, which implied in fubftance, that 
he fhould enjoy a perfcft and lafting happinefs, when he 
once came to the knowledge ot himfelf. “ For want of this 
knowledge,” continued he, “ and believing myfelf, through 
the exccffive praifes that were lavifhed upon me, to be 
fomething very different from what I am, I accepted the title 
of generaliflimo of the whole army, and unadvifedly engaged 
in a war againft a prince, infinitely my fuperior in all re- 
fpe&s. But now that I am inflrutted by my defeat, and 
begin to know myfelf, I believe I am going to begin to be 
happy; and if you prove favourable to me (for my fate is 
in your hands] I (ball certainly be fb.” Cyrus, touched 
with compaflion at the misfortune of the king, who was 
fallen in a moment from fb great an elevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under fuch a reverfe of fortune, treated him 
with a great deal of clemency and kindncls, fuflaring him 
to enjoy both the title and authority of king, under the re- 
ftri&ion of not having the power to make war; that is to 
fay, lie di (charged him (as Crud’us acknowledged him lei tJ 
from all the bmdenfbmc part ot regal power, and truly ena¬ 
bled him to lead a happy life, exempt from all care and dif- 
quiet. From thenceforward lie took him with him in all 
his expeditions, either out of cllecm for him, and to have 
the benefit of his count'd, or out of policy, and to be the 
more feeurc of his perlbn. 

Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this llory 
with the addition of feme very remarkable circumllances, 
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which I think it incumbent on me to mention, notwithftand- 
ing they feem to be much more wonderful than true. 

1 I have already obferved, that the only fon Crcefus had 
living was dumb. This young prince, feeing a foldier, 
when the city was taken, ready to give the king, whom he 
did not know, a flroke upon the head with his fcymitar, 
made fuch a violent effort and ftruggle, out of fear andten- 
dernefs for the life of his father, that he broke the firings of 
his tongue, and cried out, Soldier, J'pare the life oj Crcefus. 

m Crcefus, being a prifoner, was condemned by the con¬ 
queror to be burnt alive. Accordingly the funeral pile was 
prepared, and that unhappy prince, being laid thereon, and 
juft upon the point of execution, recolletling the *converf- 
ation he had formerly had with Solon, was woefully con¬ 
vinced of the truth of that philofoplier’s admonition, and 
in remembrance thereof cried out aloud three times, Solon , 
Solon, Solon! Cyrus, who with the chief officers of his 
court was prefent at this fpeftacle, was curious to know 
why Crcefus pronounced that celebrated philofopher’s name 
with fo much vehemence in this extremity. Being told the 
reafon, and reflecting upon the uncertain ftate of all fub- 
lunary things, he was touched with cornmiferation at the 
prince's misfortune, caufed him to be taken from the pile, 
and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with honour 
and refpeft. +Thus had Solon the glory with one Angle 
word to fave the life of one king, and give a wholefome 
Jeffon of inflruftion to another. 

Two anfwcrs in particular, given by the Delphic oracle, 
had induced Crcefus to engage in the war, which proved fo 
'fatal to him. The one was, that, he, Croefus, was to believe 
hirnfelf in danger, when the Medes fhould have a mule to 
reign over them: the other, that when he fhould pafs the 
•river Halys, to make war againft the Medes, he would 
deftroy a mighty empire. From the fir ft of thefe oraculai 
anfwcrs lie concluded, confidering the impoffibility of the 
thing fpoken ot, that he had nothing to fear; and from th( 

1 Iior. 1 . i c. 85. m Ibid. c. 86—91. Plut. in Solon. 
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V 

fecond he conceived hopes of fubverting the empire of the 
Medes. When he found how things happened quite contrary 
to his expectations, with Cyrus’s leave he difpatched mef- 
fengers to Delphos, in order to make a prefent to the god 
in his name of a golden chain, and at the fame time to re¬ 
proach him for having fo bafely deceived him by his oracles* 
notwithftanding all the vaft prefents and offerings he had 
made him. The god was at no great pains to juflify his an- 
fwers. The mule which the oracle meant was Cyrus, who 
derived his extraction from two different nations, being a 
Perfian by the father’s fide, and a Mede by the mother’s; 
and as to the great empire which Croefus was to overthrow, 
the oracle did not mean that of the Medes, but his own. 

It was by fuch falfe and deceitful oracles, that the father 
of lies, the devil, who was the author of them, impofed 
upon mankind, in thofe times of ignorance and darknefs, al¬ 
ways giving his anfwers to thofe that confulted him, in 
fuch ambiguous and doubtful terms, that let the event be 
what it would, they contained a relative meaning. 

"When the people of Ionia and iLolia were apprized of 
Cyrus’s having fubdued the Lydians, they font ambaffadors 
to him at Sardis, to defire he would receive them as his fub- 
jefts, upon the fame conditions he had granted the Lydians. 
Cyrus, who before his viftory had folicited them in vain to 
embrace his party, and was then in a condition to compel 
him to it by force, anfwered them only by a fable of a fifher- 
man, who having played upon his pipe, in order to make the 
fill come to him, in vain, found there was no way to catch 
them, but by throwing his net into the water. Failing in their 
hopes of fuccecding this way, they applied to the Lacedae¬ 
monians, and demanded their fuccour. The Lacedaemo¬ 
nians thereupon fent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know, 
that they would not fuffer him to undertake any thing againft 
the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed at fuch a meffage, and 
advertifed them in his turn to take care, and put thcmfclvcs 
into a condition to defend their own territories. 

1 he nations of the illes had nothing to apprehend from 

Cyrus, becaufc he had not yet fubdued the Phoenicians, nor 
had the Perfians any (hipping. 

p Herod. 1 . i, c. 152, 153, 
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°/^YRUS ftaid in Afia Minor, till he had entirely re. 

VLy dufced all the nations that inhabited it into fubjeftion, 
from the Aegean Sea to the river Euphrates. From thence 
he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, which he alfo fubje&ed. 
After which he entered into Affyria, and advanced towards 
Babylon, the only city of the eaft that flood out againft him. 

The fiege of this important place was no eafy enterprife. 
The walls of it were of a prodigious height, and appearedto 
be inacceffible, without mentioning the ifnmenfe number of 
people within them for their defence. Befides, the city was 
ftored with all forts of provifions for twenty years. How¬ 
ever, the'fe difficulties did not difcourage Cyrus from pur- 
filing his defign. But defpairing to take the place by florin, 
or affault, he made them believe his defign was to reduce 
it by famine. To which end he caufed a line of circum* 
valuation to be drawn quite round the city with a large and 
deep ditch; and that his troops might net be over fatigued, 
he divided his army into twelve bodies, and affigned eacV 
of them its month for guarding the trenches. The befiegcd 
thinking themfelves out of all danger, by feafon of theil 
ramparts and magazines, infnlted Cyrus from the top 6: 
their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, and all tin 
trouble he gave himfelt, as fo much unprofitable labour. 


Sect. I. Predictions of the principal Cir cum fiances relating 

fo the Siege and taking of Babylon , as they cue Jet down a 
different places of the holy Set iptures. 

A S the taking of Babylon is one of the greatefl events ii 

ancient hiflory, and as the principal circumftances 
with which it was attended, were foretold in the holy ferip 
turcs many years before it happened, I think it not impro 
per, before I give an account of what the profane writer 
fay of it, briefly to put together what wc find upon the fain 

•Her. 1 . i. c. 177. Cyrop. 1 . vii. p. 186—188. 
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head in the facred pages, that the reader may be the more ca¬ 
pable of comparing the predictions and the accomplifhment 

of them together. 


I. The Prediction of the Jewifh Captivity at Babylon , and 

the Time of its Duration. 

God Almighty was pleafed not only to caufe the captivity, 

which his people were to fufFer at Babylon, to be foretold 

a long time before it come to pafs, but likewife to fet down 

the exaft number of years it was to laft. The term he fixed 

✓ 

for it was feventy years, after which he promifed he would 
deliver them, by bringing a remarkable and an eternal de¬ 
finition upon the city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement. “ And thefe nations fhal! ferve 
the king of Babylon feventy years.” Jcr. xxv. 1 1. 


II. The Caufes of God's Wrath againf Babylon . 

That which kindled the wrath of God againf! Babylon 
was, 1. Her infupportable pride; 2. Her inhuman cruelty 
towards the Jews: and 3. The facrilegious impiety of her 
king. 

1. Her pride. * She believed herfelf to be invincible. She 
fays in her heart, I am the queen of nations, and I fhall re¬ 
main fo for ever. There is no power equal to mine. All 
other powers are cither fubjeft or tributary to me, or in 
alliance with me. I fhall never know either barrennefs, or 
widowhood. Eternity is writ in my defliny, according to 
the obfervation of all thofc that have confulted the ftars to 
know it. 

2. Her cruelly . It is God himfelf that complains of it. 
+ 1 was willing (fays he) to punifli my people in fuch a 
manner, as a lather chaflifeth his children. I fent them for 
a time into banifhment at Babylon, with a defign to recal 
them, as foon as they were become more thankful and more 

* Dtxifli, In fernpitermm era (lamina—Bids in corde tuo> Fgo Jam , ct non ejl prater 
>nt amphus : non fedebo vidua, ct ignorabo Jlerilitatem . I Hi. xlvii. 7, 8. 

+ bolus fum fuper popidum ineum y ct dedi cos in manu tua , Babylon. Non pofuifli 

m ifiricor(liani: fuper fenm flg&rawjli j’^um ttium valdc . Vcnkt fuper tt malum • 
1,a »xlvii. 6, 7. 
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faithful. But Babylon and her prince have converted tny 
paternal chaftifement into fuch a cruel and inhuman treat¬ 
ment, as my clemency abhors. Their defign has been to 
defiroy ; mine was to fave. The banilhment they have 
turned into a fevere bondage and captivity, and have fhown 
no companion or regard either to age, infirmity, or virtue. 

3. The facrilegious impiety of her king . To the pride and 
cruelty of his predeceifors, Baltazar added an'impiety that 
was peculiar to himfelf. He did not only prefer his falfe 
divinities to the true and only God, but imagined himfelf 
likewife to have vanquifhed his power, becaufe he was pof- 
feffed of the veffels which had belonged to his worfhip; 
and, as if he meant it to affront him, he affefled to apply 
.thofe holy veffels to profane ufes. This was the provoking 
circumftance, that brought down the wrath of God upon 
him. 

III. The Decree pronounced againjl Babylon . Predittionoj 
the Calamities that were to fall upon her , and of her utter 
1 DejlruUion . 

v Make bright the arrows , gather the Jhields ; it is the pro¬ 
phet that fpeaks to the Medes and Perfians. The Lord hath 
.ratfed up theJ'pir it of the kings df the Medes, for his device is 
againjl Babylon to defiroy it , becaufe it is the vengeance ojtk 
Lord , the vengeance of his temple . 

“ 'i Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand, a day cruel 
both with wrath and fierce anger to lay the land defolate. 
r Behold, I will punifh the king of Babylon and his land, as 
I have punifhed the king of* Affyria. 

“ s Shoot againft her round about. Recompenfe her ac¬ 
cording to her work; according to all that flic hath done, 
do unto her; and fpare ye not her young men ; defiroy ye 
utterly all her hofl. ‘livery one that is found {hall be 
thruft through, and every one that is joined unto them fell 
fall by the fword. Their children alfo {hall be daflied tp 
pieces before their eyes, their houfes fhall be fpoiled, and 

Pjcr.Ii.il. 1 1 fa. xiii. 6, 9. r Jer.l. 18. 

s Jer, 1 . 15, 29. and li. 3. 1 Ifa. xiii, 15, 18. 

* r 

* la the deftru&ion of Nineveh. 
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their wives ravifhed. Behold, I will ftir up the Medes 
againft them, who fhall not regard filver; and as for gold, 
they fhall not delight in it. Their bows alfo (hall dafh the 
young men to pieces, and they fhall have no pity on the 
fruit of the womb ; their eye fhall not fpare children. u O 
daughter of Babylon, who art to be deftroyed, happy fhall 
he be, that rewardeth thee as thou haft ferved us. Happy 
fhall he be, that taketh thy children, and dafheth them againft 
the ftones. 

And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the beauty 
of the Chaldees excellency, fhall be as when God over¬ 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. It fhall never be inhabited ; 
neither fhall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ; 
neither fhall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither fhall the 
fhepherds make their fold there; but wild beafts of the de- 
fert fhall lie there, and their houfes fhall be full of doleful 
creatures, and owls fhall dwell there, and fatyrs fhall dance 
there: And the wild beafts of the ifland fhall cry in their 
defolate houfes, and dragons in their pleafant palaces. >' I 
will alfo make it a poffeflion for the bittern and pools of 
water; and I will fweep it with the befom of deftru&ion, 
faith the Lord of hofts. The Lord of hofts hath fworn, 
faying, Surely as I have thought, fo lhall it come to pafs; 
and as I have purpofed fo fhall it ftand.” 


IV. Cyrus called to dejlroy Babylon , audio deliver the Jews* 


Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make life 
of, as an inftrument for the executing of his defigns of 
goodnefs and mercy towards his people, was mentioned in 
the feripture by his name, above two hundred years before 
he was born. And, that the world might not be furprifed 
at the prodigious rapidity of his conqucfts, God was plcafed 
to declare, in very lofty and remarkable terms, that he him- 
felf would be his guide; that in all his expeditions he 
would lead him by the hand, and would fubduc all the 
princes of the earth before him. “ z Tlius faith the Lord 
to his anointed, to Cyrus, whofe right hand I have holden 


cxxxvii, 8, 9. 


y Ibid. xiv. 23, 
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to fubdue nations before him ; and I will loofe the loins 
of kings, to open before him the two-leaved gates, and the 
gates {hall not be {hut. I will go before thee and make the 
crooked places ftraight. X will break in pieces the gates of 
brafs, and cut in funder the bars ol iron. And I will give 
thee the treafures of darknefs, and hidden riches of fecret 
places, that thou mayeft know, that I the Lord, which call 
thee by thy name, am the God of Xfrael: For Jacob my 
fervant’s fake, and Ifrael mine cleft, I have even called thee 
by thy name: I have furnamed thee, though thou haft not 
known me.” 


V. God gives the Signal to the Commanders , and to 

Troops , to march again/l Babylon . 


the 


a Lift ye up a banner , faith the Lord, upon the high mown • 
tain, that it may be feen afar off, and that all they who are to 
obey me may know my orders. Exalt the voice unto, them 
that are able to hear you. Shake the hand , and make a 
fign, to haften the march of thofe that are too far off to dif* 
tinguiih another fort of command. Let the officers of the 
troops go into the gates of the nobles, into the pavilions of 
their kings. Let the people of each nation range them- 
felves around their fovereign, and make hafte to offer him 
their fervice, and to go unto his tent, which is already fet 
up. 

b 1 have commanded my fanElified ones ; I have given my 
orders to thofe whom I have £an£tified for the execution of 
my defigns; and thefe kings are already marching to obey 
me, though they know me not. It is I that have placed them 
upon the throne, that have made feveral nations fubjeft to 
them, in order to accompiifli my defigns by their miniftTa- 
tion. 1 have called my mighty ones c Jor mine anger . I have 
caufed the mighty warriors to come up, to be the minifters 
and executioners of my wrath and vengeance. From me 
they derive their courage, their martial abiliii.es, their pa¬ 
tience, their wifdom, and the fucccfs of their enterprifes. 
If they are invincible, it is becaule they ferve me: every 
thing gives way, and trembles before them, becaule they 

• Ua. xiu. a, *» Ibid. xiii. 3, ? Lat, verf, in ira mca. Heb. iniram ?n<iW> 
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pe the minifter-s of my wrafch arid w.digaatioa. They joy¬ 
fully labour for my glory, they rejoice in my highnefs . The 
hQfipur they have of being under my command, and of 
being fenfc to deliver a people that I love, infpires them 
with ardor and cheerfulnefs: behold, they triumph already 
in a certain affurance of viftory. 

The prophet, a witnefs in fpirit of the orders that are juft 
given, is aftonilhed at the fwiftnefs, with which they are ex¬ 
ecuted by the princes and the people. I hear already, lie 
cries;out, “ d The noife of a multitude in the mountains, like 
as of a great people ; a tumultuous noife of the kingdoms 
of nations gathered together. The Lord of hofts muftereth. 
the hoft of the battle: e Tiiey come from a far country, 
from the end of heaven,” where the voice of God, their 
mafter and fovereign, has reached their ears. 

But ft L not with, the fight of a formidable army, or of the 
kings of the earth, that I am now ftruck; it is God himfelf 

• m 

that l behold; ajl the reft are but his retinue, and the mi* 
nifters of juftice. 44 It is even the Lord and the weapons of 
his indignation, to deftroy the whole land.” 

f A grievous vifton is declared unto me; the * impious 
Balta?ar, king of Babylon, continues to aft impioully; the 
treacherous dealer dealeth trcacheroujly , and the fpoilerJ'poiU 
eth. To put an end to thefeexceffes, go up, thou prince of 
Terfia; go up , 0 Elam: and thou prince of the Medes, be- 
fiege thou Babylon: Btfiege , 0 Media .; all theJighing , which 
Jhe was the caufe oj\ have I made to ceafc . That wicked city 
taken and pillaged; her power is at an end, and my peo¬ 
ple is delivered. 

VI. Particular Circumjlances Jet down, relating to the Siege 

and the taking of Babylon. 

There is nothing, methinks, that can be more proper to 
caife a profound reverence in us for religion, and to give us 
a. great idea of the Deity, than to obferve with what exaft- 
nefs he reveals to his prophets the principal circuraftances 

4 Ifa. xiii. 4. • Ibid, xxiii. 5. ( Ifa, xxi. 1. 

* Tluj i$ the fenfe of the Hebrew word, 
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of the befieging and taking of Babylon, not only many years* 
but feveral ages, before it happened. 

1. We have already feen, that the army, by which Ba- 
byl on will be taken, is to confift of Medes and Perfians, and 
to be commanded by Cyrus. 

2. The city fhall be attacked after a very extraordinary 
manner, in a way that fhe did not at all expeft : “ g There¬ 
fore fhall evil come upon thee; thou fhalt not know from 
whence it rifeth. 55 She (hall be all on a fudden and in an 
inflant overwhelmed with calamities, which (lie did not lore- 
fee: “ h Defolation fhall come upon thee fuddenly, which 
thou fhalt not know. 5 * In a word, fhe fhall be taken, as it 
were in a net, or a gin, before file perceiveth that any fnares 
have been laid for her: “ ‘I have laid a fnare for thee, and 
thou art alfo taken, O Babylon, and thou waft not aware.” 

3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was fufficient 
to render her impregnable, and triumphed in her being fo 
advantageoufiy fituated and defended by fo deep a river: 
“ k O thou that dwelleft upon many waters: 55 It is God 
himfelf who points out Babylon under that defeription. 
And yet that very river Euphrates fhall be the caufe of her 
ruin. Cyrus, by a ftratagem (of which there never had 
been any example before, nor has there been any thing like 
it fince) fhall divert the courfe of that river, fhall lay its 
channel dry, and by that means open himfelf a pafiage into 
the city: “ 1 1 will dry up her fea, and make her fprings 
dry. A drought is upon her waters, and they fhall be dried . 
up. 5 * Cyrus fhall take poffefiion of the keys of the river; 
and the waters which rendered Babylon inacceflible, fhall 
be dried up,as if they had been confumcd by fire: rn The 
pafiages are flopped, and the reeds they have burnt with 
fire. 55 

4. She fhall be taken in the night-time, upon a day of feaft- 
ing and rejoicing, even whilft her inhabitants are at table, and 
think upon nothing but eating and drinking: “ n In her heat 
I will make their feafts, and I will make them drunken, that 
they may rejoice, and flccp a perpetual fleep, and not wake 

faith the Lord. 55 , It is remarkable, that it is God who does 

• * 

K I fa. xlvii, it. h Ibid. * Jcr. 1 . a 4. k Jer. li. 13. 

Mb. J. 38. and li. 36. n ‘ lb, li. jia, 11 lb. 1 , 39, 
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all this, who lays a fnare for Babylon; ° / have laid afimre 


j'or thec\ who cliicth up the waters of the river; /'will chy 
up htr fax. ; and who brings that drunkennefs and drowfi- 
nefs upon her princes ; v 1 will make drunk her princes. 

The king 1 ball be feized in an inftant with an incredi¬ 
ble terror and perturbation of mind; l i“My loins are filled 
with pain ; pangs have taken hold on me, as the pangs of a 
woman that travaileth: I was bowed down at the hearing 
of it; I was difinayed at the feeing ot it: My heart panted, 
fearful nefs affrighted me: The night ot my pleafure hath he 
turned into fear unto me.” This is the condition Baltazar 

was in, when in the middle of the entertainment he faw a 

\ 

hand come out of the wall, which wrote fuch charafters 
upon it, as none of his diviners could either explain or 
read; but more efpecially when Daniel declared to him, 
that thofe charafiers imported the fentence ot his death, 
r Then,” fays the feripture, “the king's countenance was 
changed, and his thoughts troubled him, fo that the joints 
of his loins were looted, and his knees fmote one againft 
.another.” The terror, aHonifhment, fainting and trembling 
of Baltazar are here deferibed and exprefled in the fame 
manner by the prophet who was an eye-witnefs of them, as 
they were by the prophet who foretold them two hundred 
years before. 

But Ifaiah muff have had an extraordinary mcafure of 
divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately after the 
defeription of Baltazar’s conftcrnalion, the following words: 

Prepare the table, watch in the watch-tower; eat, drink-" 
The prophet forefees, that Baltazar, though terribly dif¬ 
inayed and confounded at fir ft, fhall recover his fpirit and 
courage again, through the exhortations of his courtiers; 
but more particularly through the perfuafion of the queen, 
his mother, who reprefented to him the umeafonablcnefs of 
being affeifed with fuch unmanly iears, and unncceffary 
alarms: “ 1 Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy 
countenance be changed. They exhorted him therefore to 
make himlelf eafy, to fatisfy himfelf with giving proper 
orders, and with the affurance of being arlvertifcd of every 
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thing by the vigilance of the centinels; to order the reit of* 
the iupper* to be ferved, as if nothing had happened; and to 
recal that gaiety and joy which his exccilivc tears had 
banifhed from the table; 46 Prepare the table; watch in the 
watch-tower; eat, drink.” 

6 . But at the fame time that men are giving their orders, 
God on his part is likewife giving liis: 44 “Arife ye princes, 
and anoint the fhield.” It is God himfelf that commands the 
princes to advance, to take their arms, and to enter boldly 
into a city drowned in wine and buried in fleep. 

Ifaiah acquaints us with two material and important cir- 
cumftances concerning the taking of Babvlon. The firft is, 
that the troops with which it is filled, (hall not keep their 
ground, or {land firm any where, neither at the palace, nor 
the citadel, nor any other public place whatfoever; that they 
(hall defert and leave one another without thinking of any 
thing but making their ef'eape; that in running away they 
ft all difperfe themfelves, and take different roads, juft as a 
flock of deer, or of fiieep, is difperfed and fcattcred, when 
they are affrighted : 44 x And it flia.ll be as a chafed roe, and 
as a fiieep that no man taketh up/ 5 The fecond circrnn- 
ftance is that the greateft part of thofe troops, though they 
were in the Babylonian fervice and pay, were not Babylo¬ 
nians; and that they fiiall return into the provinces, from 
whence they came, without being purfued by the coin 
‘querors; becaufe the divine vengeance was chiefly to fall 
upon the citizens of Babylon : 44 v They fiiall every man 
turn to his own people, and flee every one into his own 
land/* 

8 . LafHy, not to mention the dreadful {laughter, which 
is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, where no 
mercy will be fhown either to old men, women, or children, 
or even to the child that is ftill within its mother’s womb, as 
has been already taken notice of; the laft circumftancc, 1 
fay, the prophet foretcls, is the death of the king hinifcll, 
whofc body is to have no burial, and the entire extinct ion of 
the royal family ; both which calamities arc deferibed ii 
feripture, after a manner equally terrible and inftru&ivc U 
all princes. 44 * But thou ait. call out of thy grave, like : 


1! 
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abominable branch. Thou (halt not be joined with them 
(thy ancedors) in burial, bccaufc tjhou halt dedroyed thy 
land and flain thy people. 1 ’ That king is juftly forgot, who 
has never remembered that he ought tp be the protestor and 
father of his people. He that has lived only tp ruin and 
deltroy his country, is unworthy of the cojmroon privilege 
of burial. As he has been an enemy to mankind, living pf 
dead, he ought to have no place amongft them. He wa£ 
like unto the wild beads of the field, and like them heftialj. 
be buried: and dnee he had no fentiments pf hu manity hira- 
l'elf, he deferves to meet with no humanity frp.rn others. 
This is the fentence, which God himfelf pronounced again# 
Baltazar : and the maledidtion extends itfelf to his children 
who were looked upon as his affociates in the throne, and as 
the fource of a long pofterity and fucceflion of kings, and 
were entertained with nothing by the flattering courtiers, 
but the pleafing profpefts and ideas ot their future gran¬ 
deur. “ “ Prepare (laughter for his children, for the iniquity 
of their fathers ; that they do not rife nor podefs the land. 
Fori will rife up againd them, faith the Lord pf hods, an{l 
cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and fyfi and 
nephew, faith the Lord.” 

Sect. II. A Defcription of the taking of Babylpiu 

A FTER having feen the predi&ions of every thing t}$C 
was to happen to impious Babylon; it is now tinre tp 
come to the completion and accompli.fhment of thofe prp- 
phecies; and in order thereto we mult ad'unie tire thread pf 
our hiltory, with refpeft to the taking of that city. 

As foon as Cyrus faw the ditch, which they had Ipng 
Worked upon, was finifhed, he began to think ferioully upp;i 
the execution of his vad defign, which as yet he had cpm- 
municatcd to nobody. Providence foon furnilhed him wit,h 
as fit an opportunity for this purpofc as he could defire. 
He was informed, that in the city, on luch a day, a great 
ieltival was to he celebrated; and that the Babylonians, oji 
occafion of that folcmnily, were accudomed t,o pflU the 
whole night in drinking and debauchery. 

• Ixiv. .ai, aa. 
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b Baltazar him felt* was more concerned in this public 
rejoicing than any other, and gave a magnificent entertain- 
rnent to the chief officers of the kingdom, and the ladies of 
the court. In the heat of his wine he ordered the gold and 
filver velfels, which had been taken from the temple of 
Jerufalem, to be brought out; and, as an infult upon the 
God of Ifrael, he, his whole court, and all his concubines, 
drank out of thofe lac red vcffels. God, who was provoked 
at filch infolenceand impiety, in the very attion made him 
‘fenfible, who it was that he affronted, by a fudden apparition 
of a hand writing certain charafters upon a wall. The 
•king, terribly furprifed and frighted at this vifion, immedi¬ 
ately fent for all his wife men, his diviners, and afirologcrs, 
that they might read the writing to him, and explain the 
meaning of it. But they all came in vain, not one of them 
being able to expound the matter, or even to read the *cha- 
'rafters.' It is probably in relation to this occurrence, that 
Ifaiah, after having foretold to Babylon, that flic fhould 
'be overwhelmed with calamities which file did not expefl, 
adds, Stand now with thine enchantments, and with the 
multitude ot thy forceries. Let now the aftrologers, the 
liar-gazers, the monthly proguolficators Hand up, and fave 
thee from thofe things that (hall come upon thee.” I fa. xlvii. 

12,-13. The queen-mother (Nitoeris, a princcfs of great 
merit) coming upon the noife of this prodigy into the ban- 
quetting-ioom, endeavoured to compofe the fpirit of the 
king, herTon, advifing him to fend for Daniel, with whole 
abilities in fuch matters fhe was well acquainted, and whom 
lhe had always employed in the government of the Rate. 

Daniel was therefore immediately fent for, and fpoketo 
the king with a freedom and liberty becoming a prophet. 
He put him in mind of the dreadful manner, in which God 
had punilhed the pride of his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the + crying abufe he made of his power, when 1^ 


b Dan. v. 1 —-?. 
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* The rcafon why they could not read this fcntcncc was, that it was written 
In Hebrew letters, which are now called the Samaritan chaiattei.?. and which 
the Babylonians did not underhand. 

+ Whom he would h»* flew, and whom he would lie kept alive, aid 
whom he would he fet up, and whom lie would he put down. Dan. v 19. 
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acknowledged no law but his own will, and thought himfelf 
mailer to exalt and to abafe, to inflift deftru&ion and death 
wherefoever he would, only becaufe fucli was his will and 
pleafure. “ And thou his foil,” fays he to the king, “ hall 
not humbled thine heart, though thou knovvclt all this, but 
hall lilted up thyfelf ag'ainll the Lord of Heaven; and they 
have brought the vefiels of his houfe before thee, and thou 
and thy lords, thy wives and thy concubines, have drank 
.wine in them ; and thou haft praifed the gods of filver and 
gold, of brafs, iron, wood, and Hone, which fee not, nor 
hear, nor know : and the God, in whofe hand thy breath 
is, and whofe are all thy ways, haft thou not glorified. 
Then was the part of the hand fent from him, and this 
writing was written. And this is the writing that was 
written, *Mene, Tkkel, c Upharsin. This is the in¬ 
terpretation of the thing; Mene, God hath numbered thy 
kingdom and finilhed it; Tekel, thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting; Peres, thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Modes and Perfians.” This inter¬ 
pretation, one would think, Ihould have enhanced the king’s 
trouble; but fome way or other they found means to difpel 
his fears, and make him eafy; probably upon a perfuafion, 
that the calamity was not denounced as prefent or imme¬ 
diate, and that time might furnifli them with expedients to 
avert it. This however is certain, that for fear of difturb- 
ing the general joy of the prefent ieftival, they put off the 
dilculfion ot ferious matters to another time, and fat down 
again to their mirth and liquor, and continued their revel¬ 
ling to a very late hour. 

ll Cyrus in the mean time, well informed of the confufion 
that was generally occafioncd by this iellival, both in the 
palace and the city, had ported a part of his troops on that 
fide where the river entered into the city, and another part 
on that fide where it went out; and had commanded them 
to enter the city that very night, by inarching along the 
channel oi the river, as foon as ever they found it fordable. 
Having given all neccrtary orders, and exhorted his officers 
to iollow him, by representing to them, that he marched 

c Or Perks. d Cyrop. 1 . vii. p. 189—192. 

# 

f Theft* three words fignify number, weight, divifioo* 
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tiMW thfc Wnduft of the gods ; in the evening he made 
tliferft 6pen the great receptacles, or ditches, on both fides 
6f the town, above and below, that the water of the rivet 
ftiight run into them. By this means the Euphrates was 
Quickly emptied, and its channel became dry. Then the 
two fore-rftentidned bodies of troops, according to theit 
6tder§, went into the channel, the one commanded by 
Oobryas, and the Other by Gadates, and advanced towards 
feach other without meeting with any obftacle. The invi- 
fible guide, who had promifed to open all the gates to Cyrus, 
made the general negligence and diforder of that riotous 
flight ferve to the leaving open of the gates of brafs, which 
Were made to flint up the defeents from the keys to the river, 
which alone, if they had not been left open, were fuffi. 
Cient to have defeated the whole enterprife. Tims did thefe 
two bodies oP troops penetrate into the very heart of the 
city without any oppofition, and meeting together at the 
royal palace, according to their agreement, furprifed the 
guards, and cut them to pieces. Some of the company that 
Were within the palace opening the doors, to know what 
tiOife it was they heard without, the foldiers ruflied in, and 
quickly made themfelves matters of it. And meeting the 
king, who came up to them, fword in hand, at the head 
fei thole that were in the way to fuccbur him, they killed 
him, and put all thofc that attended him to the fword. The 
ftrft thing the conquerors did afterwards, was to thank the 
gods for having at laft puniflied that impious king. Thefe 
Words arc Xenophon’s, and are very remarkable, as they fo 
per left ly agree with what the feriptures have recorded of 
the impious Baltafcar. 

The taking of Babylon put an end to the Babylonian 

after a duration of two hundred and ten years from 
538. tilt beginning of .Ncbuchodonofor’s reign, who was the 

fouhetar thereof. Thus was the power of that proud city 
abolithed, juft fifty years after Ihe had deftroyed the city of 
Jerufal'ern and her temple. And herein were accomplifhed 
thofeptediftions, which the prophets Ifaiah, Jeremiah, and 
t)aniel, had denounced againft her, and of which we have 
already given a particular account. There is Hill one 
more, the tnoft important, and the in oft incredible of them 


A. M. 
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all, and yet the fcripture has fet it down in the ftrongell 
terms, and marked it out with the greateft exa&nefs*; a pre¬ 
diction literally fulfilled in all its points; the proof of which 
ftill actually fubfifts, is the molt eafy to be verified, and 
indeed of a nature not to be contefled. What I mean is 
the prediflion of fo total and abfolute a ruin of Baby¬ 
lon, that not the leaft remains or footfteps fhould be left of 
it.' I think it may not be improper to give an account of 
the perfett accomplifhment of this famous prophecy, before 
we proceed to fpeak of what followed the taking of Babylon. 



Sect. III. The Completion of the Prophecy which foretold 

the total Ruin and DefruElion of Babylon 

T HIS prediction we find recorded in feveral of the pro¬ 
phets, but particularly in Ifaiah, in the xiiith chapter, 
from the 19th to the 221I verfes, and in the 23d and 24th 
verfes of the xvith chapter. I have already inferted it at 
large, page 173, &c. It is there declared, that Babylon 
fhould be utterly deftroyed, as the criminal cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah formerly were; that flic fhall be no more 
inhabited; that fhe fhall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs 
fhall not fo much as let up their tents there; that neither 
lierdftncn, nor Ihepherd, fhall come thither even to reft his 
herd or his Hock; that it fhall become a dwelling-place for 
the wild beads, and a retreat for the birds oi the night; that 
the place where it ftood fhall be covered over withamarfli, 
or a ten, fo that no mark or footllcp fhall be 1 elt to fee 
where Babylon had been. Ji is God him fell who pro¬ 
nounced this lenience, and it is for the iervice of religion, 
tofliaw how exaftly ever} article of it has been fucceflivcly 

accomplilhcd. 

I* In the tirft place, Babylon ceafed to be a royal city, 
the kings oi Per ha el too ling to \ elide cl fcwhere. They 
delighted more in Shubin, lubauna, Pcrfcpolis, or any 
°ther place; and did thcmfelvcs dellroy a good part of 

Babylon. 

II. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the Mace¬ 
donians, who fucceedcd the Prrfians, did not only neglcH 
u > a nd forbear to make any einbclliUiracnts, or even repara- 
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tions in it, but that moreover they built. * Seleucia in the 
neighbourhood, on purpofe to draw away its inhabitants, 
and caule it to be defected. Nothing can better explain 
what the prophet had foretold; “ It find] not be inhabited. 5 ’ 
Its own mafters endeavour to depopulate it. 

III. The' new kings of Perfia, who afterwards became 
mafters of Babylon, completed the ruin ot it, by building 
+ Ctefiphon, which carried away all the remainder of the 
inhabitants; fo that from the time the anathema was pro¬ 
nounced againft the city, it feems as if thofe very perfons, 
that ought to have protected her, were become her enemies; 
as if they all had thought it their duty to reduce her to a 
Rate of folitude, by indireft means though, and without 
ufing any violence; that it might the more manifeltly ap¬ 
pear to be the hand of God, rather than the hand of man, 
which brought about her deftruftion. 

' IV. She was fo totally forfaken, that nothing of her was 
left remaining but the walls. And to this condition was (lie 
reduced at the time when J Paufanias wrote his remarks upon 
Greece. Ilia autem Babylon , omnium quas unquam fol 
afptxit urbiuni maxima, jam prater viuros nihil habit reliquu 
Pa us. in Arcad. p. 509. 

V. The kings of Perfia finding the place defected, made 
a park of it, in which they kept wild beads for hunting, 
Thus did it become, as the prophet had foretold, a dwelling 
place for ravenous beads, that are enemies to man; or tor 
timorous animals that flee before him. Inllead of citizens, 
fhe was now inhabited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, 
and wild a Res. Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, 

4 

ftivage, deadly, creatures that hate the light, and delight in 
durknefs. 44 h Wild hearts of the defert {hall lie there, and 
dragons {hall dwell in their pleafant palaces." 


* Ifa. xni. 21, 22. 

* Partem urhis Perfia: dhuerunt , partem tcmjnts confumpfit , et Macedmum ntfitigentiat 
vwxime pojiquam Sdeucus Nicator Seieucuwi ad Titfriui condidit,Jladjis tantum trecento 
a hub)lone i\T kau. 1 . xvi. p. 38. 

hi fofitudinem rediit exhaujla vicinitate Selcucice, ob id eonditec a Nicatore intr* 
wnagcjpmm (or (pmdragefunm) iapijlctn. Plijn. 1. vi. 0. aG. 

+ Pro i/la Seleuciam et Ctejiphontem urbes Perjar.um inclitas Jcccrunt. Ht 1*0*4 
in cap. xiii. Ifa. 

% He wrote in the name of Antoninus, fucceflor to Adrian. 
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St. Jerom has tranfmitted to us the following valuable A. C. 400, 
remark, which he had from a Perfian monk, that had himfelt 
feen what lie-related to. him. Didicimus a quo dam jraterc 
Elamita , qui de 1His Jinibus egredUns , nunc Hierofolymis 
vitam exigit monochorum, venationcs regzas JJ'c in Babyione. y 
et omnisgeneris brjtias muroru?n ejus ambitu tantum contineri . 

In cap. Ila. xiii. 22. 

VI. But it was Hill too much that the walls of Babylon 
were Handing. At length they fell down in feveral places, 
and were never repaired. Various accidents deftroyed the 
remainder. The animals which ferved for pleafure to the 
Perfian kings, abandoned the place: ferpents and fcorpions 
remained, lo that it became a dreadful place for perfons that 
fhould have the curiofity to vilit, or fearch after its antiqui¬ 
ties. The Euphrates, that ufed to run through the city, 
having no longer a tree channel, took its courfe another 



way, fo that in * Theodoret's time there was but a very 
little ftream ot water left, which run acrofs the ruins, and 


not meeting with a defeent or free 
degenerated into a rnarlh. 

1 In the time ot Alexander the Great, the river had quit¬ 
ted its ordinary channel, by reafon of the outlets and canals 
which Cyrus had made, and of which we have already given 
aa account; thefe outlets, being ill-flopped up, had pcca- 
fioned a great inundation in the country. Alexander, 
defigningto fix the feat of his empire at Babylon, projected 
the bringing back of the Euphrates into its natural and 
former channel, and had actually fet his men to work. But 
the Almighty, who Watched over the fulfilling of his prophe¬ 
cy, and who had declared, he would deflroy even to the very 
remains and footfteps of Babylon, [ k / will cut ojf from 
Babylon the name and remnant ] defeated this enterprife by 
the death of Alexander, which happened foon after. It is 
cafy to comprehend how, after this, Babylon being neglcfted 
to Inch a degree as wc have feen, its river was converted 
into an inacceffible pool, which covered the very place 


palfage, necelfarily 


1 Arrian dc exped, Alex. 1 , viii. k Ifa.xiv. as. 

Euphrates quondam urbem ipfam medium divide hat .* nunc autem Jluvius converfus ejl 

,n alh,l!l v i (im > ct per ruder a minimus aquarm meatus Jluit . Theodor, in cap, 1 # 
J c iun. ver, 38 and 39, 
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where that impious city had Rood, as Ifaiah had foretold; 
“'*1 will make it pools of water.” And this was neceffary, 
left'the place where Babylon had ftood,Thould be difcovercd 
hereafter by the courfe of the Euphrates. 

VII. By means of all thefe changes Babylon became an 
utter defert, and all the country round fell into the fame ftate 
of defolation and horror; fo that the mo ft able * geographers 
at this day cannot determine the place where it .flood. In 
this manner God’s prediction was literally fulfilled; “ m I 
will make it a pofleflion for the bittern, and pools of water; 
and I will fweep it with the befom of deftru&ion, faith the 
Lord of hofts.” I myfelf, faith the Lord, will examine with 
• a jealous eye, to fee if there be any remains of that, city, 
which was an enemy to my name and to Jerufalerri. I will 
thoroughly fweep the place where it Rood, and will clear 
it fo effectually, by defacing every footftep of the city, that 
no perfon {hall be able to preferve the memory of the place 
chofen by Nimrod, and which I, who am- the Lord, have 
abolifhed. “ I will fweep it with the befom of deftruClion, 
faith the Lord of hofts.” 


VIII. God was not fatisfied with caufing all thefe alter, 
ations to be foretold, but, to give the greater alfurance of 
their certainty, thought fit to feal the prediction of them by 
an oath. 41 “The Lord of hofts hath fworn, faying, Surely 
as I. have thought fo fhall it come to pafs; and as I have 
purpofed, fo fhall it Rand.” But if we would take this 
dreadful oath in its full latitude, we mu ft not confine it either 
to Babylon, or to its inhabitants, or to the princes that, reign¬ 
ed therein. The malediClion relates to the whole world; 
it is the general anathema pronounced againft the wicked; 
it is the terrible decree, by which the two cities of Babylon 
and Jerufalem fhall be feparated for ever, and an eternal 
divorce be put between the good and the wicked. The 
feriptures, that have foretold it, fhall fubfifl to the da) 
of its execution. The fentence is written therein, and depo< 
iited, as it were, in the public archives of religion. “ The 
Lord of hofts hath fworn, faying, As I have thought, fo fhal 
it come to pafs; and as I have purpofed, fo fhall it Rand.’ 



Mf1.Kiv.e3. •Ibid. 

* Nunc mnino dejlruttd) ita ut vix ejus fuperfint ruder a. 


n Ibid. 24. 
Baudman* 
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What I have faid of this prophecy concerning Babylon is 
almoft entirely taken out of an excellent treatife upon Ifaiah, 
which is Hill in manufcript. 

Sect. IV. What followed upon the taking of Babylon* 

# 

« /~1YRUS entered the city after the manner we have dc- 

fcribed, put all to the fword that were found in the 
ftreets; then commanded the citizens to bring him all their 
arms, and afterwards to {hut themfelves up in their houfcs. 
The next morning, by break of day, the garrifon, which 
kept the citadel, being apprized that the city was taken, and 
their king killed, furrendered themfelves to Cyrus. Thus 
did this prince, almoft without linking a blow, and without 
any refillance, find himfelf in peaceable poileffion of the 
ft rouge ft place in the world. 

The full thing he did was to thank the gods for the fucccfs 
they had given him. And then having aflembled his principal 
officers, he publicly applauded their courage and prudence, 
their zeal and attachment to his perfon, and diftributed re- 
wards to his whole army, p After which he reprefented to 
them, that the only means of preferring what they had ac¬ 
quired was to perfevere in their ancient virtue; that the 
proper end of viflory was not to give themfelves up to idle- 
nefs and pleafure; that, after having conquered their enemies 
by force of arms, it would be lhameful to fuffer themfelves 
to be overthrown by the allurements of pleafure; that, in 
order to maintain their ancient glory, it behoved them to 
keep up amonglt the Perfians at Babylon the fame difeipline 
they had obferved in their own country, and as a means 
thereto, take a particular care to give their children edu¬ 
cation. This, fays he, will necefTarily engage us daily 
make further advancements in virtue, as it will oblige us to 
be diligent and careful in fetting them good examples: nor 
will it be cafy for them to be corrupted, when they fhall 
neither hear nor fee any thing amongft us, but what excites 
them to virtue, and iliall be continually employed in ho¬ 
nourable and laudable cxercifes. 

q Cyrus committed the different parts and offices of his 

6 Cyrop, i, viij, p Ibid. 1, vii.p. 179—200. * Ibid. 202. 
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government to different perfons, according to their various 
talents and qualifications: but the care of forming and ap. 
pointing general officers, governors of provinces, miniftcrs 
and ambaffadors, he referved to himf'clf, looking upon that 
as the proper duty and employment of a king, upon which 
depended his glory, the fuccefs ot his affairs, and the hap. 
pinefs and tranquillity of his kingdom. His great talent was 
to iludy the particular character of men, in order to place 
everyone in his proper fphere, to give them-authority in 
proportion to their merit, to make their private advance, 
meat concur with the public good, and to make- the whole 
machine of the ftate move in fo regular a manner, that every 
part ffiould have a dependence upon, and mutually contri. 
bate to fupport each other; and that the ftrength of the 
Ihould not exert itfelf but for the benefit and advantaged 
the red. Each perfou had his didrift, ami his particular 
fphere ot bufinefs, of which he gave an account to another 
above him, and he again to a third, and fo on, till by tilde 
different degrees and regular fubovdination, the cognizance 
of affairs came to the king himfelf, who did not Hand idle 
in the midd of all this motion, but was as it were the foul to 
the body of the date; which by this means he governed with 
as much eafe, as a father governs his private family. 

r When he afterwards fent governors, called fatrapa , into 
the provinces under his lubjeftion, he would not fuff ft' the 
particular governors of places, or the commanding officers 
of the troops, kept on foot for the fecurity of the country, to 
depend upon thole provincial governors, or to be fubjeft 
to any one but him ; that if any of the fatrapa' y elate with his 
power or riches, made an ill ufe of his authority, there might 
be found witneffes and cenfors of his inal-adminillratioii 
within his own government. For there was nothing he fo 
carefully avoided, as knowing that a prince will quic 
have reafon to repent his having exalted one per Ion fo higli 
that all others are thereby abafed and kept under. 

7 'hus Cyrus eitablifhed a wonderful order with refpef 
to his military affairs, his treafury, and civil government 
*ln all the provinces he had perfons of approved integrity 
who gave him an account of every thing that paffech H 



' Cyrop. lib, viii. p. 229. 


Ibid, p, aeg, 
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made it his principal care to honour and reward all fuch as 
diltinguilhcd themfelves by their merit, or were eminent in 
any refpeft whatever. He infinitely preferred clemency to 
martial courage, becaufc the latter is often the caufe ol ruin 
and defolation to whole nations, whereas the former is always 
beneficent and ufeful. 1 He was fenfible, that good laws 
contribute very much to the forming and preferving of good 
manners, but, in his opinion, the prince by his example was 
to be a living law to his people: u nor did he think a man 
worthy to reign over others, unlefs he was more wife and 
virtuous than thofe he governed: * he was alfo perfuaded, 
that the furefl means for a prince to gain the refpe6l of his 
courtiers, and of fuch as approached his perfon, was to have 
fo much regard for them, as never to do or to fay any thing 
before them, contrary to the rules of decency and good 
maimers. 

• y Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal, nor 
did he think there was any tiling great or valuable in riches, 
but the pleafure of diftributing them to others. * I have 
prodigious riches-,” fays he to his courtiers, “ I own, and 
lam glad the world knows it; but you may allure, your- 
felves, they are as much yours as mine. For to what end 
'fiiould I heap up wealth? For my own ufe, and to confume 
it mylelf ? That would be impolliblc, if I defired it. No : 
the chief end I aim at is to have it in my power to reward 
thofe who ferve the public faithfully, and to fuccour and 
relieve thofe that will acquaint me with their wants and 
ncce 





J t 


»? • 


“Crcelus one day represented to him, that by continual 
giving he would at lait make himfelf poor, whereas he might 
have amaffed infinite treafurcs, and been the richefl prince 
in the world. “ And to what film,” replied Cyrus, “ do yon 
think thofe treafurcs might have amounted ?” Croefus 
named a certain fum which was immenfely great. Cyrus 
thereupon ordered a little note to be writ to the lords of his 

in which it was fignified to them that he had occafion 
tor money. Immediately a much larger fum was brought 
to him, than Croefus had mentioned. “ Look here,” fays 


* Cyrop, I. viii. p. 204 
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Cyrus to him, “ here are my treafures; the chefls I keep my | 
riches in, are the hearts and affections of my fubje&s.” 

But as much as he effeemcd liberality, he ftill laid 3 
greater 11 refs upon kindnefs and condefcenfion, affability | 
and humanity, which are qualities Hill more engaging, and I 
more apt to acquire the aHe&ion of a people, which is | 
properly to reign. For a prince to be more generous than I 
others in giving, when he is infinitely more rich than they, | 
has nothing in it lb furprifing or extraordinary as to defceuig 
in a manner from the throne, and to put himlelf upon a level! 
with his fubje&s. I 

6 But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, was the! 
wor(laip of the gods, and a refpeft for religion. Upqn this 1 
therefore he thought himfelf obliged to bellow his fir ft and! 
principal care, as Icon as he became more at leifure, and! 
more mailer of his time, by the conquclt of Babylon. He8 
•began by eftab lifting a number of Magi, to ling daily a morn -1 
ing fervice of praife to the honour of the gods, and to offer! 
Sacrifices; which was always praflifed amongft them in fuc-1 
ceeding ages. I 

The prince's difpofition quickly became, as is ufual, the [ 
prevailing difpofition among his people; and his example 
became the rule of their conduft. The Perfians, who law 
that Cyrus's reign had been but one continued chain anff 
fcries of profperity and fuccefs, believed,that by fervingthe| 
gods, as he did, they Ihould be blelfed with the like happi-| 
nefs and profperity: belides they were fenfible, it was tbfl 
fureil way to pleale their prince, and to make their court tpj 
him fuccefsfully. Cyrus on the other hand was extreme!)] 
glad to find them have fuch fentiments of religion, beinfl 
convinced, that whofoever fincerely fears and worlhijw 
God, will at the fame time be faithful to his king, and pre* 
ferve an inviolable attachment to his perfon, and to M 
welfare of the llate. All this is excellent, but is only true 
and real in the true religion. 

c Cyrus being refolved to fettle his chief refidcnce al 
Babylon, a powerful city, which could not be very wcl 
affefcted to him, thought it neceffary to be snore caution 
than he had been hitherto, in regard to the fafety ol 1“ 

h Cyrop. I vii. p. *04. • Pag. 19 6 t 
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perfon. The mo ft dangerous hours for princes within their 

palaces, and the moll likely for treafonable attempts upon. 

their lives, are thole oi bathing, eating, and fleeping. He 

determined therefore to buffer no body to be near him at 

#' 

thofe times, but fuch per fens on whofe fidelity he could 
abfolutely rely; and on this account he thought eunuchs 
preferable to all others; becaufe, as they had neither wives, 
children, nor families, and befides were generally defpifed 
on account of the meannefs of their birth, and the ignominy 
of their condition, they were engaged by all forts of reafons 
to an entire attachment to their mailer, on whofe life their 
whole fortune depended, and on whofe account alone it was, 
that they were of any confideration. Cyrus therefore filled 
all the offices of his houfehold with eunuchs; and as this 
had been the practice before his time, from thenceforth it 
became the general cuftom of all the caftcrn countries. 

It is well known, that in after-times this ufage prevailed 
alfo amongfUhc Roman emperors, with whom the eunuchs 
were the reigning all-powerful favourites; nor is it any 
wonder. It was very natural for the prince, after having 
confided his perfon to their care, and experienced their zeal, 
fidelity and merit, to entruft them alfo with the management 
of their affairs, and by degrees to give himfclf up to them. 
Thcfc expert courtiers knew' howto improve thofe favour¬ 
able moments, when fovereigns, delivered from the weight, 
of their dignity, which is a burden to them, become men, 
and familiarize them (elves with their officers. And by this 
policy having got poffeflion of their inafters minds and con¬ 
fidence, they came to be in great credit at court, to have 
the adminillration of public affairs, and the difpofal of 
employments and honours, and to arrive themfelves at the 
highelt offices and dignities in the ftate. 

d But the go6d emperors, fuch as Alexander Sevcrus, had 
the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon them as creatures 
fold and attached only to their fortune, and enemies by 
principle to the public good; perfons, whofe whole view was 
to get poHellion of the prince’s mind, to keep all perfons of 

• j ► 

nicrit from him, to conceal affairs as much as pollible from 
his knowledge, and to keep him flint up and ixnprifoncd in 

- Lamprid. in vita Alex, Slvct. 
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a manner, within the narrow circle of three or four officers, | 
who had an entire afcendant and dominion over him : Clan -1 
dentes principetnJuam , et agentes ante omnia ne quidJaat, | 
c When Cyrus had given orders about every thing relaul 
ing to the government, he refolved to fliow hirnielt publicly | 
to his people, and to his new-conquered fubjefts, in a lolemng 
auguft ceremony of religion, by marching in a pompous! 
cavalcade to the places confecrated to the gods, in order toi 
offer facrificcs to them. In this proceHion Cyrus thought! 
fit to difplay all poflible fplendor and magnificence, to catch® 
and dazzle the eyes of the people* This was the firft time! 
that prince ever aimed at procuring refpett to himfell, not! 
only by the attractions of virtue (fays the hiftorian) but by! 
iuch an external pomp, as was proper to attract the multiJ 
tude, and worked like a * charm or enchantment upon their I 
imaginations. He ordered the fuperior officers of the Perliansj 
and allies to attend him, and gave each of them a fuitofj 
clothes after the Median fafhion, that is to fay, long gar*I 
ments which hung down to the feet. Thefc clothes were! 
of various colours, all of the fin eft and brighteft dye, anil 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. Befides thofetbtj 
were for themfelves, he gave them others, very fplcndid alfoj 
but lefs coftly, to prefent to the fubaltern officers. It was 
on this occafion the Perfians firft drefled themfelves after the 
manner of the Medes, f and began to imitate them in colour* 
ing their eyes, to make them appear more lively, and in' 
painting their faces, in order to beautify their complexions. 

When the day appointed for the ceremony was come, the 
whole company aHembled at the king’s palace by break of 
day. Four thoufand ol the guards, drawn up four deep, 
placed themfelves in front of the palace, and two thoufand 
on the two fidcs of it ranged in the fame order. Tl« 
whole cavalry were alfo drawn out, the Perfians on the right 
and that of the allies on the left. The chariots of war wen 
ranged half on one fide, and half on the other. As to 
as the palace gates were opened, a great number of bulls* 
exquifite beauty were led out by four and four: thefc vci 

* Cyrop. t. viii p. 213. 220. { Pag. 206- 
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to be facrificcd to Jupiter and other gods, according to the 
ceremonies preferibed by the Magi. Next followed the 
liorfes, that Were to he facrificcd to the fun. Immediately 
after them a white chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole 
of which was gilt: this was to be offered to Jupiter. Then 
came a fecund chariot of the fame colour, and adorned in 
the fame manner, to he o fie red to the fun. After thefe fol¬ 
lowed a third, the horfes of which were caparifoned with 
fcarlet houfings. Behind came the men, who carried the 
facred fire in a large hearth. When all thefe were on their 
march, Cyrus himfelt began to appear upon his car, with' 
his upright tiara upon his head, encircled with the royal- 
diadem. His under tunic was of purple mixed with white, 
which was a colour peculiar to kings. Over his other gar¬ 
ments he wore a large purple cloak. His hands were un¬ 
covered. A little below him fat his mailer of the horfey 
who was of a comely flature, but not fo tail as Cyrus, for 
which reafon the ftature of the latter appeared Hill more ad- 
vantageoufly- As foon as the people perceived the prince, 
they all fell pro ft rate before him, and worfhipped him; whe¬ 
ther it was, that certain perfons appointed on purpofe, and 
placed at proper dillances, led others on by their example, 
or that the people were moved to do it of their own accord, 
being flruck with the appearance of fo much pomp and 
magnificence, and with fo many awful circumftances of 
majefty and fplendor. The Perfians had never proftrated 
thcmfelves in this manner before Cyrus, till on this occa- 
fion. 


When Cyrus’s chariot was come out of the palace, the, 
four thoufand guards began to march: the other two thou¬ 
sand moved at the fame time, and placed themfclves on each 
fide the chariot. The eunuchs, or great officers of the king's 
houfehold, to the number of three hundred, richly clad, with 
javelins in their hands, and mounted upon (lately horfes* 
inarched immediately after the chariot. After them followed 
two hundred led horfes of the king’s liable, each of. them 
having embroidered f urniture and bits of gold. Next came 
the Pcrfian cavalry, divided into four bodies, each confid¬ 
ent ten thoufand men; then the Median horfe, and after 


thofe the cavalry of the allies. The chariots of war, tour 
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in a breaft, marched in the rear, and clofed the proccf. 
fion. 

When they came to the fields confecrated to the gods, 
they offered their facrifices firft to Jupiter,, and then to the 
Sun. To the honour of the firft were burnt bulls, and to the 
honour of the fecond horfes. They likewife facrificed fome 
vi&iros to the Earth* according to the appointment of the 
magi; then to the demi-gods r the patrons and proteftors of 

* Syria. 

In order to recreate the people after this grave and fo. 
lemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit that it fhould conclude 
with games, and horfe and chariot races. The place where 
they were was large and fpacious. He ordered a certain 
portion of it to be marked out, about the quantity of fivef 
ftadia, and propofed prizes for the viftors of each nation, 
which were to encounter feparately, and among themfelves. 
He himfelf won the prize in the Perfian horfe-races, for 
nobody was fo complete a horfeman as he- The chariots 
ran but two at a time, one againft another. 

• This kind of racing continued a long time afterwards 
amongft the Perfians, except only, that it was not always at. 
tended with facrifices. All the ceremonies being ended, 
they returned to the city in the fame order. 

» Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the viftory he ha l 
©btained in the horfe-races, gave a great entertainment to al 
his chief officers, as well Itrangers as Medes and Perfians 
They had never yet feen any thing of the kind fo fumptuou 
and magnificent. At the conclufion of the feaft he mad 
Everyone a nobleprefent; fothat they all went home wit 
hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, and gratitude: an 
all-powerful as he was, mailer of all the eaft, and fo man 
kingdoms, he did not think it defeending from his majeft 
to condutt the whole company to the door of his apartmen 
Such were the manners and behaviour of thofe anciei 
times, when men underftood how to unite great fimplicil 
with the higheft degree of human grandeur. 

«Cyrop, l. viii, p. 220—*24, 

• Among the ancients, Syria is often put for Aflyrii* 

i A little above half a mile. 
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ARTICLE III. 


The Hijlory of Cyrus, from the taking of Babylon to the Time 

of his Death . 

C YRUS finding himfelf mailer of all the eaft, by the 
taking of Babylon, did not imitate the example ol moll 
other conquerors, who fully the glory of their victories by 
a voluptuous and effeminate life; to which they fancy they 
may juftly abandon themfelves after their pall toils, and the 
long courfe of hardfhips they have gone through. He 
thought it incumbent upon him to maintain his reputation 
by the fame methods he had acquired it, that is, by a pru¬ 
dent condufil, by a laborious and atlive life, and a conti¬ 
nual application to the duties of his high Ration. 


h 


Sect. I. Cyrus takes a Journey into Pa fa. At his return 
from thence to Babylon , he forms a Plan of Government for 
the whole Empire . Daniel's Credit and Power. 

W HEN Cyrus judged he had • fufficiently regulated 

his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take a 
journey into Perfia. In his way thither he went through 
Media, to vifit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he carried very 
magnificent prefents, telling him at the fame time that he 
Would find a noble palace at Babylon, all ready prepared for 
him, whenever he would pleafe to go thither; and that he 
was to look upon that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as 
long as his uncle lived, held the empire only in copartner¬ 
ship with him, though he had entirely conquered and ad¬ 
ored it by his own valour. Nay, fo far did he carry his 
complaifance, that he let his uncle enjoy the firfl rank. 
This is the Cyaxares, which is called inTcripture Darius the 
Mede; and we Ihall find, that under his reign, which lafted 
but two years, Daniel had feveral revelations. It appears, 
that Cyrus, when he returned from Perfia, carried Cyaxares 
with him to Babyl on. 

* Cyrop 1 , viii, p. 247, 
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When they wore arrived there, they concerted togetlrera 
ichcme of government for the whole empire. K Theydi, 
vided it into a hundred and twenty provinces. 1 And that the 
prince’s orders might be conveyed with the greater expedi¬ 
tion, Cyrus caufed poll-houies to be erefcted at proper dif. 
tances, where the cxpreiTes, that travelled day and night, 
found horfes always ready, and by that means performed 
their journeys with incredible difpatch. m The government 
.of thefe provinces was given to thofe perfons that had aflifted 
Cyrus mod, and rendered him the greateft fervice in the war, 
n Over thefe governors were appointed three fuperintend. 
tents, who were always to refide at court, and to whom the 
governors were to give an account from time to time o( 
every thing that palled in their refpective provinces, and 
-from whom they were to receive the prince’s orders and 
inltru&ions; fo that thefe three principal minilters had the 
fiiperintendency over, and the chief adminiltration of the 
great affairs of the whole empire. Of thefe three Daniel 
was made the chief. He highly deferved fuch a preference, 
not only on account of his great wifdom, which was cele¬ 
brated throughout all the eaft, and had appeared in a diltin- 
guifhed manner at Baltazar’s feaft, but likewife on account 
of his great age, and coiifummate experience. For at that 
iiime it was full fixty-feven years, from the fourth of .Nebu- 
.chodonofov, that he had been employed as prime miniller 
of the kings of Babylon. 

. °As this diftin£tion had made him the fecond perfon in 
the empire, and placed him immediately under the king, the 
other courtiers conceived fo great a jealoufy of him, that 
;they confpired to dellroy him. As there was no hold to be 
•taken of him, unlefs it were on account of the law of his 
God, to which they knew him inviolably attached, they ob- 
tained an edift from Darius, whereby all perfons were for¬ 
bidden to alk any tiling what foe ver, for the fpace of thirty 
days, either o( any god, or any man, fave of the king; and 
that upon pain of being caff into the den of lions. Now, 
as Daniel was faying his ufual prayers, with his face turned 
.towards Jcuifalem, he was furprifed, accufed, and call into 

k Dan. vi. 1. l Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 232. m Ibid. p. 

fl Dan, vi. a, 3. • Dan. vi. 4—27. 
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the of lions. But being miraculoitfly preferved, and 
coming out fate and unhurt, his acc lifers were thrown in, 
and immediately devoured by thofe animals. This event 
(till augmented Daniel’s credit and reputation. 

p Towards die end of the fame year, which was reckoned 
the firft of Darius the Medc, Daniel knowing by the com¬ 
putation he made, that the feventy years of Judah’s cap¬ 
tivity, determined by the prophet Jeremiah, were drawing 
towards an end, he prayed earneftly to God, that he would 
remember his people, rebuild Jerufalem, and look with an 
eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the fanftuary he had 
placed therein. Upon which the angel Gabriel affured him 

in a vifion, not only of the deliverance of the Tews from their 

3 * 

temporal captivity, but likewife of another deliverance 
much more- confiderable, namely, a deliverance from the 
bondage of (in and Satan, which God would procure to his 
church, and which was to be accomplidled at the end of fe¬ 
venty weeks, that were to pafs from the time the order 
fhould be given for the rebuilding of Jerufalem, that is* 
after the (pace of four hundred and ninety years: for tak¬ 
ing each day for a year, according to the language fome- 
times ufed in holy feripture, thofe feventy weeks of years 
make up exa&Iy four hundred and ninety years. 

q Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given orders 
for all his forces to join him there. On the general review 
made of them, he found they confifted of a hundred and 
twenty thoufand liorfe, of two thoufand chariots armed with 
feythes, and fix hundred thoufand foot. When he had fur- 
mihed the garrifons with as many of them as were neceflary 
for the defence of the feveral parts of the empire, he 
marched with the remainder into Syria, where he regulated 
the affairs of that province, and then fubdued all thofe 
countries, as far as the Red Sea, and the confines of 
./Ethiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time, that Daniel was 
cad into the den of lions, and miraculoufly delivered from 
them, as we have juft now related. 

Perhaps in the fame interval alfo were thofe famous pieces 
ol gold coined, which are called Darics, from the name of 


rl)an. ix. 1—27 
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Darius the Mede, which for their finenefs and beauty were 
for feveral ages preferred to all other money throughout the 
whole eaft. 


Sect. II. The Beginning of the united Empire of the Beu 
Jians and Medes. The famous Editt of Cyrus . Danitl't 
Prophecies . 

H ERE, properly fpeaking, begins the empire of the Per* 

fians and Medes united under one and the fame am 
thority. This empire, from Cyrus, the firft king and 
founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was vanquifhed 
by Alexander the Great, lafted for the fpace of two hundred 
and fix years, namely, from the year of. the world 3468, to 
the year 3674. But in this volume I propofe to fpeak only 
of the three firft kings; and little remains to be laid of the 
founder of-this new empire. 

.A. M. Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two years, and 
Aui^.'c Cambyfes hkewife ending his days in Perfia, Cyrus return* 
$ 3 * 6 . ed to Babylon, and took upon him the government of the 

empire. 

8 The years of Cyrus’s reign are computed differently. 
Some make it thirty years, beginning from his firft fetting 
out from Perfia at the head of an army, to fuccour his uncle 
Cyaxares: others make the duration of it to be but feven 
years, becaufethey date it only from the time, when by the 
death of Cyaxares and Cambyfcs he became foie monarch 
of the whole empire. 

In the firft of thefe feven years precifely expired the fc* 
ventieth year of the Babylonifh captivity, when Cyrus 
publilhed the famous edift, 1 whereby the Jews were per- 
mitted to return to Jerufalem. There is no queftion but 
this edift was obtained by the care and folicitations ol 
Daniel, who was in great credit and authority at court. 
That, he might the more effe&ually induce the king to grant 
him this requeft,.he fhowed him undoubtedly the prophecies 
of Ifaiah, wherein, above two hundred years before lira 
birth, he was marked out by name,-as a prince appointed 
by God to be a conqueror, and to reduce a multitude ol 

* Cic. 1 . i, dc Div. n 46,, * Ifa. xliv. & xlv. 
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stations under his dominion ; and at the fame time to be the 
deliverer of the captive Jews, by ordering their temples 
to be rebuilt, and Jerufalem and Judea to be repoflefled by 
their ancient inhabitants. I think it may not be improper 
in this place toinfert that edi£t at length, which is certainly 
the inoft glorious circumitance in the life of Cyrus, and 
lor which it may be prefumed God had endowed him with 
fo many heroic virtues, and bleffed him with fuch an un¬ 
interrupted feries of viftories and fucccfs* 

“ u In the fir ft year of Cyrus king of the Perfians, that 
the word of the Lord might be accompliffied, that he had 

promifcd by the mouth of Jeremy, the Lord rai fed up the fpi- 
rit of Cyrus, king of the Perfians; and he made proclama¬ 
tion through all his kingdom, and alfo by writing, faying, 
Thus faith Cyrus, king of the Perfians, The Lord of Ifrael, 
the molt high Lord, hath made me king of the whole world, 
and commanded me to build him a houfe at Jerufalem in 
Jewry. If therefore there be any of you that are of his 
people, let the Lord, even his Lord be with him, and let him 
go up to Jerufalem that is in Judea, and build the houfe of 
the Lord of Ifrael; for he is the Lord, that dwelleth in 
Jerufalem. Whofoever then dwell in the places about, let 
them help him (thofe, 1 fay, that are his neighbours) with 
gold and with filver; with gifts, with horfes, and with cattle, 
and with other things, which have been fet forth by vow for 
the temple of the Lord at Jerufalem.” 

Cyrus rellored at the fame time to the Jews all the vefiels 
ol the temple of the Lord, which Nabuchodonofor had 
biuugiit Loin Jerufalem, and placed in the temple of his 
god Baal. Shortly after the Jews departed under the con- 
duftof Zerobabel, to return into their own country. 

x The Samaritans, who had formerly been the declared 
enemies of the Jews, did all they poflibly could to hinder 
the building of the temple; and though they could not alter 
Cynufv> decree, yet they prevailed by bribes and under¬ 
hand dealings with the minillcrs and other officers concern¬ 
ed therein, to obflrutl the execution of it; fo that for feve* 
ral years the building went on very flowly. 

• i ttfdras, ii. 1—7. * 1 Efdras iv, 1—5* 
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J It feems to have been out of grief to fee the execution 
of this decree fo long retarded, that in the third year of 
Cyrus, in the firft month of that year, Daniel gave himfelf 
to mourning and falling for three weeks together. He was 
then, near the river Tigris in Perfia. When this time of 
falling was ended, he faw the vifion concerning the fuc- 
ceffion of the kings of Perfia, the empire of the Macedoni¬ 
ans, and the conquefts of the Romans. This revelation is 
related in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth chapters of the 
prophecies of Daniel, of which I fhall foon fpeak. 

* Ry what we find in the conclufion ol the lall chapter, 
we have reafon to conjefture that he died foon after; and 
indeed his great age makes it unlikely that he could live 
much longer; for at this time he mull have been at lealt 
eighty-five years of age, if we fuppofc him to have been 
twelve when he was carried to Babylon with the other cap. 
tives. From that early age he had given prools of fome- 
thing more than human wifdom, in the judgment of Su- 
fannah. He was ever afterwards very much confidered by 
all the princes who reigned at Babylon, and was always 
employed by them with dillinftion in the adminiltrationof 
their affairs. 

' Daniel's wifdom did not only reach to things divine and 
political, but alfo to arts and fciences, and particularly to 
that of architecture. ' Jofephus fpeaks of a famous edifice 
built by him at + Sufa, in the manner of a callle (which he 
fays Hill fubfifled in his time) and finilhed with fucli won¬ 
derful art, that it then feemed as frefh and beautiful as il 
it had been but newly built. Within this palace the Per* 
ban and Parthian kings were ufually buried ; and for the 
fake of the founder the keeping of it was committed to 
one of the Jewifh nation, even to his time. It was a com¬ 
mon tradition in thofe parts for many ages, that Daniel 
died in that ;j; city, and there they (how his monument even 


y Dan. x. l —3» * Antiq, I. x. cap. ts. 

* But go thou thy way till the end he; for thou (halt reft, and {land in thy 
lot at the end ol’the days. Dan i. 13. 

+ So it ought to -be read, according to St. Jcrom, who relates the fam$ 

faft ; Gw. in Dan. ydi* 2. and not Ecbatana, as it is now read in the of text 
Jofephus. 


J Now called Tufter, 
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to this day. It is certain, that he a fed to go thither from 
time to time; and he himfelf tells us, that “ a he did the 
kings bufinefs therethat is, was governor for the king 
of Babylon. 


20 f 
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Refle&ions upon Daniel's Prophecies . 

• I have hitherto deferred making any refleftions upon the 
prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to any reafonable 
mind arc a very convincing proof of the truth of our reli¬ 
gion. b I (hall not dwell upon that which perfonally related 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and foretold in what manner, for the 
punilhment of his pride, he Ihould be reduced to the con¬ 
dition of the beafls of the field, and after a certain number of 
vears reftored again to his undcrflanding and to his throne. 
It is well known the thing happened exactly according to 
Daniel’s prediction : the king himfelf relates it in a declar¬ 
ation, addreffed to all the people and nations of his empire. 
Was it poflible for Daniel to aferibe fuch a manifcflo or 
proclamation to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been 
genuine; to fpeak of it, as a thing fent into all the pro¬ 
vinces, if nobody had feen it; and in the midft of Babylon^ 
that was full both of Jew's and Gentiles, to publifh an 
atteftation of fo important a matter, and fo injurious to the 
king, and of which the falfchood mull have been notorious 
to all the world ? 

I (hall content myfelfwith representing very briefly, and 
under one and the fame point of view, the prophecies of 
Daniel, which fignify the fucceflion of tour great empires, 
and which for that reafon have an effential and necefl’ary 
relation to the fubjeft matter of this work, which is only the 
hiftory of thole very empires. 

c The firft of thefe prophecies was occafioncd by the 
dream Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image compofed of 
different metals, gold, filvcr, brafs, and iron; which image 
was broken in pieces, and beat as fmall as dull by a little 
ftone from the mountain, which afterwards became it felt a 
mountain of extraordinary height and magnitude. This 
dream I have already d fpokcn of at large. 

•Dun, 


vi». 27. 


k Dan. iv« 


c Dan, ii. 43, 44, 
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About fifty * years after, the fame Daniel faw another 
vifion, very like that which I have juft been fpeaking of: this 
was the vifion of the four large beafts, which came out 
of the fea. The firft was like a lion, and had eagle’s wings; 
the fecond was like a bear; the third was like a leopard, 
which had four heads ; the fourth and laft, ftill more ftrong 
and terrible than the other, had great iron teeth ; it devoured 
and brake in pieces, and ftamped the refulue with his feet. 
From the midft of the ten horns, which this beaft had, there 
came up a little one, which had eyes like thofe of a man, 
and a mouth fpeaking great things, and this horn became 
greater than the other: the fame horn made war with the 
faints, and prevailed againft them, until the ancient of days, 
that is, the cvcrlafting God, came, and fitting upon his 
throne, furrounded with a thoufaiul millions of angels, 
pronounced an irrcverfiblc judgment upon the tour beafts, 
whofe time and duration he had determined, and gave the 
Son of Man power over all the nations, and all the tribes, 
an everlafting power and dominion which (hall not pafs 
away, and a kingdom which fhall not be deftroyed. 

It is generally agreed, that thefe two vifions, the one of 
the image compofed of different metals, the other of the four 
beafts that came out of the fea, fignified fo many different 
monarchies, which were to fucceed one another, were to be 
fucceffively deftroyed by each other, and were all to give 
place to the eternal empire of Jefus Chrift, for whom alone 
they had fubfiiled. It is alfo agreed, that thefe four mo¬ 
narchies were thofe of the Babylonians, of the Perfians and 
Medes united, of the Macedonians, and the t Romans. 
This is plainly demonftrated by the very order of their fuc* 
ceffion. But where did Daniel fee this fucccfiion and this 
order ? Who could reveal the changes of empires to him, 

but he only who is the maftcr of times and monarchies, 

¥ 

who has determined every thing by his own decrees, and 
who by a fupernatural revelation imparts the knowledge 
of them to whom he pi cafes ? 

* This was the firft year of Balt.i7.ar, king of Babylon. Dan* vii. 

+ Some interpreters, inflcad of the Romans, put the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, Alexander’s fucccflbrs. 

t He changcth the times and the feafons; he removeth and fcttclh up kings^ 
he revealeth the deep and fccret things ; and the light dwcllclh with him, 
Dan* ii. 21, 
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* In the following chapter this prophet Hill fpeaks with 
greater clearnefs and precifion. For after having reprefented 
the Perfian and Macedonian monarchies under the figure 
of two beafts, he thus expounds his meaning in the plainefl 
manner: the ram, which hath two unequal horns, reprefents 
the king of the Medes and Pcrfians; the goat, which over¬ 
throws and tramples him under his feet, is the king of the 
Grecians; and the great horn, which that animal has between 
his eyes, reprefents the firft: king and founder of that monar¬ 
chy. How did Daniel fee, that the Perfian empire fhould be 
compofed of two different nations, Medes and Perfians; and. 
that this empire fhould be deftroyed by the power of the 
Grecians ? How did he forefee the rapidity of Alexander's 
conquefls, which he fo aptly tiefcvibes by faying, that he 
touched not the ground? How did he learn, that Alexander 
fhould not have any fuccelfor equal to himfelf, and that th6 
firft monarch of the Grecian empire fhould be likewife the 
moll powerful ? * By what other light than that of divine 
revelation could he difcover, that Alexander would have no 
fon to fucceed him; that his empire would be difmembered 
and divided into four principal kingdoms; and his fucceflors 
would be of his nation, but not of his blood; and that out 
of the ruins of a monarchy fo fuddenly formed, feveral 
flates would be eflabli(lied, of which fome would be in 
eaft, ythers in the well, fomc in the fouth, arid others 
north. 

The particulars of the fa£ls foretold in the remain 
the eighth, and in the eleventh chapter, arc no lefs aftomffyl 
ing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus's reign+, foretel, that 
the fourth of Cyrus’s fuccellbrs (liould gather J together all 
his forces, to attack the Grecian flates ? How could this 
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c Dan. chap, viiu 

* And a mighty king (hall (land up, that (hall rule with great dominion; 
And his kingdom dial! be divided towards the four winds of heaven, and not 
to his pofterity, nor according to ids dominion, which he ruled. Dan. xi. 3, 

4 * Tour kingdoms Hull Hand up out of the nation, but not in .his power. 
Pan. viii. 22, 

+ Behold, there (hall (land up yet three kings of Perfia, and the fourth (hall 
he far richer than they all; and by his (Ucngth through his riches he (hall 
ftir up ah againll the realm of Grccia. Dan. xi. 2. 

} Xerxes, 
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prophet, who lived fo long before the times of the Macca. 
bees, particularly deferibe all the perfecutions, which An. 
tiochus would bring upon the Jews; the manner of bis 
abolifhing the facrifices, which were daily offered in the 
temple of Jerufalem; the profanation of that holy place, by 
fetting up an idol therein; and the vengeance which God 
would inflift on him for it? f How could he, in the firft 
year of the Perfian empire, forctel the wars, which Alex, 
ander’s fucceffors would make in the kingdoms of Syria and 
Egypt, their mutual invafions of one another’s territories, 
their infincerity in their treaties, and their marriage alliances, 
which would only be made to cloak their fraudulent and 
perfidious defigns ? 

I leave to the intelligent and religious reader to draw the 
conclufion, which naturally ref u Its from tliefe prediftions of 
Daniel; for they are fo clear and exprefs, that Porphyry 
a profefTed enemy of the Chriflian religion, could find no 
other way of difputing the divine original of them, but by 
pretending, that they were writ after the events, and rather 
a narration of things paft, than a prediftion of things to 
come. 


Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophecies, I 
muft defire the reader to remark what an oppofition the 
Holy Ghoft has put between the empires of the world and 


J 


In the former everything 


appears great, fplendid, and magnificent. Strength, power, 
glory, and majeftv, feem to be their natural attendants. In 
them we eafily difeern thofc great warriors, thofe famous 
conquerors, thofe thunderbolts of war, who fpread terror 
every where, and whom nothing could withllaiul. But 
then they arc reprefented as wild beads, as bears, lions, and 
leopards, whofe foie attribute is to tear in pieces, to devour, 
and to deftroy. What an image and picture is this of con¬ 
querors! How admirably does it inllruft us to lefTeri the 
ideas we are apt to form, as well of empires, as their founders, 


or governors 


Jefus 


Let 


xs confider its origin and firft rife, or carefully examine 
ts progrefs and growth at all times, and we lhall find, that 


f Dan. xi. 5—45 


8 S. Micron, in Froccm, ad com. in Dan. 
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wcaknefs and meannefs, it I may be allowed to fay fo, have, 
always outwardly been one oi its true charatlerillics. It is 
the leaven, the grain of inuliard feed, the little lione cut out 
of the mountain. And yet in reality there is no true great - 
nefs but in this empire. The Eternal Word is the founder 
and the king thereof. All the thrones of the earth come to 
pay homage to his, and to bow themfelves before him. The 
end of his reign is the falvation of* mankind; it is to make 
them eternally happy, and to form to himfelf a nation of 
faints and juft perfons, who are all of them fo many kings 
and conquerors. It is lor their fakes only, that the whole 
world doth fubfift ; and when the number of them (hall be 
complete, “ h Then, 55 fays St. Paul, “ cometh the end and 
confummation of all things, when Jcfus Chrilt fhall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he fhall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. 55 

Can a writer, who fees in the prophecies of Daniel that 
the feveral empires of the world, after having fubfifted the 
time determined for them by the fovereign difpofer of 
kingdoms, do all terminate and centre in the empire of Jefus 
Chrift? Can a writer, I fay, amidft all thefe profane objefts, 
forbear turning his eyes now and then towards that great and 
divine one, and not have it always in view, at leaft at a 
diftancc, as the end and confummation of all others. 


Sect. III. The lajl Years of Cyrus. The Death of that 

Prince . 

* 

L ET us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved by his 
own natural fubjeffts, and by tliofe of the conquered 
nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his labours and 
•Vittorios. His empire was bounded on the eaft by the river 
Indus, on the north by the Cafpian and Euxine Seas, on the 
well by the Egean Sea, and on the fouth by Ethiopia and the 
fta ol Arabia. He eftablifhed his refidcn.ee in the midft.of 
all thefe countries, (pending generally feveu months oi the 
year at Babylon in the winter leafon, bccaufe of the warmth 


1 Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 233,-&c 


h 1 Cor, xv.*s>,t. 
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of that climate; three months at Sufa in the fpring lime, 
and two months at Ecbatana, during the heat of the fummer. 

Seven years being fpent in this Rate oi tranquillity, Cyrus 
returned into Perfia, which was the feventh time from his 
accellion to the whole monarchy: and this fhows, that he 
ufed to go regularly into Perfia once a year. Cambyfes had 
been now dead for fome time, and Cyrus himfelf was grown 
pretty old, being at this time about feventy years of age; 
thirty of which had parted fince his being firft made general 
oi the Perfian forces, nine from the taking oi Babylon, and 
feven from his beginning to reign alone after the death of 
Cyaxares. 

• To the very laft he * enjoyed a vigorous Rate of health, 
which was the fruit of liis lober and temperate life. And 
as they, who give themfelves up to drunkennefs and de¬ 
bauchery, often feel all the infirmities of age, even whilft 
they are young, Cyrus on the contrary in a very advanced 
age enjoyed all the vigour and advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw nigh, 
•he ordered his children, and the chief officers of the Rate, to 
be affembled about him; and, after having thanked the gods 
• < for all their favours towards him through the courfe of his 
life,-and implored the like protettion for his children, his 
country, and his friends, he declared his eldeft fon, Cam¬ 
byfes, his fuccefTor, and left the other, whofe name was 
Tanaoxares, feveral very confiderable governments. He 
gave them both excellent inltruftions, by reprefenting to 
them, that the main ftrength and fupport of the throne was 
neither the vaR extent of countries, nor the number of 
forces, nor immenle riches; but a due refpeft for the gods, 
a- good underftanding between brethren, and the art of 
acquiring and preferving true and faithful friends. u I con¬ 
jure you therefore,” faid he, 44 my dear children, in the nam« 
. of the gods, to refpeft and love one another, if you would 
. retain any defire to plcafe me for the future. For I do not 
think you .will efteem me to be no longer any thing, bccaufc 
you will not fee me after my death.. You never faw my 

* Cyrus quidem apud Xmphontm co ftrmonc , quern muriens habuit , cum adam 
fincx ejfet> negat Jt unquam fotjijje JhieCluUw fum irrJccil/wrem faft urn } qmm advkfo* 
rid j'uijet. Crc, dc Sctktt. n. jjc*. 
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foul till this inftant: you mull have known however by its 
aQions that it really exifted. Do you believe, that honours 

would Hill be paid to thofe whole bodies are now but allies, 

* 

if their fouls had no longer any being or power? No, no, 
my fons, I could never imagine, that the foul only lived 
whilft in a mortal body, and died when feparated from it. 
But if I miftake, and nothing of me lhall remain after death, 
at lead fear the gods, who never die, who fee all things, and 
whofe power is infinite. Fear them, and let that fear pre¬ 
vent you from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing 
contrary to religion and juftice. Next to them fear man¬ 
kind, and the ages to come. The gods have not buried you 
in obfeurity, but have expofed you upon this great theatre to 
the view of the whole univerfe. If your aftions are guiltlefs 
and upright, be allured, they will augment your glory and 
power. For my body, my fons, when life has forfook it, 
inclofe it neither in gold nor filver, nor any other matter 

whatfoever. Restore it immediately to the 
earth. Can it be more happy than in being blended, and 
in a manner incorporated with the benefaftrefs, and common 
mother of human kind?” After having given his hand to be 
killed by all that were prefent, finding himfelf at the point 
ol death, he added thefe laft words: “ Adieu, dear children; 
may your lives be happy; carry my laft remembrance to 
your mother. And for you, my faithful friends, as well 
abfent as prefent, receive this laft farewcl, and may you 
live in peace.” After having faid this, h& covered his face, 
and died equally lamented by all his people. 

The order given by Cyrus to restore his body to 
The earth, is in my opinion very remarkable. He 
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would have thought it difgraccd and injured, if inclofed 


in gold or filver. 
he. 


Restore it to the earth, fays 


Where did that prince learn, that it was from thence it 
derived its original ? Behold one of thofe precious traces of 
tradition as old as the world. Cyrus, after having done good 
to his.fubjefts during his whole life’ demands to be incor¬ 
porated with the earth, that benefaftrefs of "human race, to 
perpetuate that good, in I’om'c meafure, even after his death. 

1 9 
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CharaQer and Praife of Cyrus. 

* 

Cyrus may juftly be confidercd, as the wifefl conqueror, 
and the moll accomplilhed prince to be found in profane 
hiftory. . He was poffeffed of all the qualities requifitc to 
form a great man; wifdom, moderation, courage, magna. 
nimity, noble fentiments, a wonderful ability in managing 
men’s tempers and gaining their affedlions, a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the parts of the military art as far as that age had 
carried it, a vail extent of genius and capacity lor forming, 
and an equal lleadinefs and prudence for executing, the 
great eft projefls. 

It is very common for thofe heroes, who fliine in the field, 
and make a great figure in the time of action, to make but 
a very poor one upon other occafions, and in matters of a 
different nature. Wc are aflonifhcd, when we fee them alone 
and without their armies, to find what a difference there is 
between a general and a great man; to fee what low fenti¬ 
ments and mean things they are capable of in private life; 
how they are influenced by jealoufy, and governed by 
intereft; how difagreeable and odious they render them- 
felvcs by their haughty deportment and arrogance, which 
they think neceffary to preserve their authority, and which 
only ferve to make them hated and defpifed. 

Cyrus had none ot thefe delefts. He appeared always 
the fame, that is, always great, even in the moll indifferent 
matters. Being affured of his greatnefs, of which real merit 
was the foundation and fupport, he thought of nothing more 
than to render himfelf affable, and eafy of accefs: and what¬ 
ever he feemed to lofe by this condefcending, humble 
demeanour, was abundantly compenfated by the cordial 
affeftion, and fin cere refpeft it procured him from his 
people. 

Never was any prince a greater mafter of the art of infi- 
rotation, fo neceilary for thofe that govern, and yet fo little 
underftood or praftifed. He knew pci feftly what advantage 
may refult from a finglc word rightly timed, from an 
obliging carriage, from a command tempered with rcalbn, 
from a little praife in granting a favour, and from foftening 
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* refufal with expreflions of concern and good-will. His 
hiflory abounds with beauties of this kind. 

He was rich in a fort of wealth which mod fovereigns 
want, who are poffefl’ed of every thing but faithful friends, 
and whofe indigence in that particular is concealed by the 
fplendor and affluence, with which they are furrounded. 

* Cyrus was beloved, becaufe he himfelf had a love for 
others: for has a man any friends, or does he deferve to 
have any, when he himfelf is void of friendlhip? Nothing 
affefts us more, than to fee in Xenophon, the manner in 
which Cyrus lived and converfed with his friends, always 
preferving as much dignity, as was requifite to keep up a 
due decorum, and yet infinitely removed from that ill- 
judged haughtinefs, which deprives the great of the moft 
innocent and agreeable pleafurc in life, that of converfing 
freely and fociably with perfons of merit, though of an in¬ 
ferior flation. 

The ufe he made of his friends may ferve as a perfeft 
model to all perfons in authority. 1 His friends had received 
from him not only the liberty, but an exprefs command to 
tell him whatever they thought. And though he was much 
fuperior to all his officers in underflanding, yet he never 
undertook any thing, without afking their advice: and what¬ 
ever was to be done, whether it was to reform any thing in 
the government, to make changes in the army, or to form a 
new enterprife, he would always have every man fpeak his 
fentiments, and would often make ufe of them to correfl 
his own: So different was he from the perfon mentioned by- 
Tacitus, m who thought it a fuflicient reafon for reje&ing 
the moft excellent projeft or advice, that it did not proceed 
from himfelf: Confilii , quamvis egregii , quod ipfe non 
offer ret , inimicus . 

“Cicero obferves, that during the whole time of Cyrus’s 
government he was never heard to fpeak one rough or 
angry word : Cujus fummo in imperio nemo unquam verbum 
ultum afperius audivit . What a great encomium for a 
prince is comprehended in that (hort fentence! Cyrus muffc 

I Plut. 1 . iii, de Leg. p. 694. ro Hill. 1 . i. c, 

» Lib. i. Epift. 2, ad Q. fratrem# 

* Hales amices t quia amicus ipfe es. Fancg. Trajan, 

Vol. 11. p 
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have been a very great matter of himfelf, to be able, in-the 
midft of fo much agitation, and in fpite of all the intoxi¬ 
cating effects of fovereign power, always to preferve his 
mind in fuch a ftate of calmnefs and eompofure, that no 
crofles, difappointments, or unforefeen accidents, fhould 
ever ruffle its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any 
harfh or offenfive expreflion. 

But what was ttill greater in him, and more truly royal 
than all this, was his fteadfaft perfuafion, that all his labours 
and endeavours ought to tend to the happinefs of his peo¬ 
ple: 0 and that it was not by the fplendor of riches, by 
pompous equipages, luxurious living, or a magnificent 
table, that a king ought to diftinguifh himfelf from his fub- 
jefts, but by a fuperiority of merit in every kind, and parti¬ 
cularly by a conftant indefatigable care and vigilance to 
promote their interefts, and fecure the public welfare and 
tranquillity. He faid himfelf one day, as he was difcourf- 
ing with his courtiers upon the duties of a king, that a 
prince ought to confider himfelf as a *fhepherd; (the 
image under which both facred and profane antiquity re- 
prefented good kings) and that he ought to have the fame 
vigilance, care, and goodnefs. “ It is his duty,” fays he, 
“ to watch, that his people may live in fafety and quiet; to 
charge himfelf with anxieties and cares, that they maybe 
.exempt from them; to chufe whatever is falutary for them, 
and remove what is hurtful and prejudicial; to place his 
delight in feeing them incrcafe and multiply, and valiantly 
expofe his own -perfoil in their defence and prote&ion. 
This (fays he) is the natural idea, and the juft image oi a 
good king. It is reafonable at the fame time, that his fub- 
jefts fhould render him all the fervice he Hands in need of; 
but it is Hill more reafonable, that he fhould labour to make 
theiYi happy; becaufe it is for that very end that he is their 
king, as much as it is the end and office of a fhephcrdto 
take care of his flock.” 

Indeed, to be the commonwealth's guardian, and to be 
king ; to be for the people, and to be their fovereign, ii 

° Cyrop, 1 . i. p. 27. 

* Thou flialt feed my people, faid God lo David, a Sum. v. a.< Hoijlu* 
Vftwv, Homer, in-many pUces. 
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but one and the fame thing. A man is born for others, 
when he is born to govern, becaufe the reafon and end of 
governing others is only to be ufeful and ferviceable to 
them. The very bafis and foundation of the condition of 
princes is not to be for themfclves; the very charafter of 
their greatnefs is, that they are confecrated to the public 
good. They may properly be confidered as light, which 
is placed on high, only to diffufe and Hied its beams on every 
thing below. Are fuch fentiments as thefe any difparagc- 
ment to the dignity of the regal Hate ? 

It was by the concurrence of all thefe virtues that Cyrus 
founded fuch an extenfive empire in fo fhort a time ; that 
he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of his conquefts for feveral 
years; that he made himfelf fo much efteemed and beloved, 
not only by his own natural fubje&s, but by all the nations 
he had conquered; that after his death he was univerfally 
regretted as the common father of all the people. 

We ought not for our parts to be furprifed, that Cyrus 
was fo accomplifhed in every virtue (it will eafily be under* 
flood, that I fpeak only of Pagan virtues) becaufe we know 
it was God himfelf, who had formed him to be the inftru- 
ment and agent of his gracious defigns towards his peculiar 
people. 

When I fay that God himfelf had formed this prince, I 
do not mean that he did it by any fenfible miracle, or that 
he immediately made him fuch, as we admire him in the 
accounts we have of him in hiltory. God gave him a 
happy genius, and implanted in his mind the feeds of all 
the nobleft qualities, difpofing his heart at the fame time to 
afpire after the molt excellent and fublime virtues. But 
above all he took care, that this happy genius Ihould be cub 
tivated by a good education, and by that means be prepared 
for the great defigns, for which he intended him. We may 
venture to fay, without fear of being miltaken, that the 
greateft excellencies in Cyrus were owing to his education, 
where the confounding him, in fome fort, with the relt of 
the fubjedfs, and the keeping him under the fame fubjettion 
to the authority ol his teachers, ferved to eradicate that 
pride, which is fo natural to princes ; taught him to hearken 
to advice, and to obey before he came to command ; inured 
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him to hardfhip and toil; accuftomcd him to temperance and 
fobriety; and in a word rendered him fuch, as we have feen 
him throughout his whole conduft, gentle, modeft, affable, 
obliging, compaflionate, an enemy to all luxury and pride, 
and Hill more fo to flattery. 

It muff be confeffed, that fuch a prince is one of the moll 
precious and valuable gifts that heaven can make to mortal 
men. The infidels themfelvcs have acknowledged this 
truth; nor has the darknefs of their falfe religion been able 
to hide thefe two remarkable truths from their obfervation, 
that all good kings are the gift of God, and that fuch a gift 
includes many others; for nothing can be fo excellent as 
that which bears the moftperfeft refemblance to the Deity; 
and the nobleft image of the Deity is a juft, moderate, 
chafte, and virtuous prince, who reigns with no other view 
than to eftablifh the reign of juftice and virtue. This is the 
portraiture which Pliny has left us of Trajan, and which has 
a great refemblance with that of Cyrus. * Nullum ejl 
praflabilius et pulchrius Dei munus erga mor tales y qum 
cajlus , et JanElyiS et Deo Jimillimus princeps . 

When I narrowly examine this hero's life, methinks there 
fecms to have been one circumftance wanting to his glory, 
which would have enhanced it exceedingly, I mean that of 
having ftruggled under fome grievous calamity for fome 
time, and ot having his virtue tried by fome fudden turn of 
fortune. I know indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he 
adopted Pifo, told him that the flings of profperity were in¬ 
finitely fharpcr than thofe of adverfity; and that the former 
put the foul to a much feverer trial than the latter : * Fortu• 
nam adkuc tantum adverfam tulijli ; fecunda res acriorihs 
Jliviilis explorant animos . And the reafon he gives is, that 
when misfortunes come with their whole weight upon i 
man's foul, fhe exerts herfelf, and fummons all her ftrength 
to beau,up the burden; whereas profperity attacking the 
mind fee ret fy or infenfibly, leaves it all its weaknefs, and 
infinuates a poifon into it, by fo much the more dangerous, 
as it is the more fubtle ; Quia miferice iolerantur,felicitate 
corrumpimur . 

p Paneg. Traj, 


n I lift, lib, i* c. 
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However, it niuft be owned that adverfity, when fup- 
ported with noblenefs and dignity, and furmounted by an 
invincible patience, adds a great luftre to a prince’s glory, 
and gives him occafion to difplay many fine qualities and 
virtues, which would have been concealed in the bofom of 
profperity ; as a greatnefs of mind, independent of every 
thing without; an unlhaken conftancy, proof again ft the fc- 
vereft ftrokes of fortune; an intrepidity of foul animated 
at the fight of danger; a fruitfulnefs in expedients improv¬ 
ing even from croffes and difappointments; a prefence of 
mind, which views, and provides againft every thing ; and 
laftly, a firmnefs of foul, that not only fuffices to itfelf; but 
is capable of fupporting others. 

r Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. He himfelf informs 
us, that during the whole courfe of his life, which was 
pretty long, the happinefs of it was never interrupted by 
any unfortunate accident; and that in all his defigns the fuc- 
cefs had anfwered his utmoft expe&ation. But he acquaints 
us at the fame time with another thing almoft incredible, and 
which was the fource of all that moderation and evennefs 
of temper, fo confpicuous in him, and for which he can 
never be fufficiently admired; namely, that in the midft of 
llis uninterrupted profperity he Hill preferved in his heart a 
fecret fear, proceeding from the changes and misfortunes 
that might happen : and this prudent fear was not only a 
•prefervative againft infolence, but even againft intempe* 
rate joy. 

There remains one point more to be examined, with regard 
to this prince’s reputation and chara6ler; I mean the na¬ 
ture of his vi&ories and conquefts, upon which I {hall touch 
but lightly. If thefe were founded only upon ambition, in- 
juftice, and violence, Cyrus would be fo far from meriting 
the praifes bellowed upon him, that he would deferve to be 
ranked among thole famous robbers of the univerfc, thofc 

no right 

but that of force; who looked upon the common rules of 

r Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 334. 

* 

• Oujc (Aiy* >p£Qiiv, luygaivicQai rxircTrfa/xevw;* 

* M in fumma fortuna aquius quod validius . Et fun re tin ere privates dotJtus t dt 
ohtnisccrtare rqium laudsnt ejfe . Tacit. Annal, lib. xv. cap, 1, 
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juftice as laws which only private perfons were obliged to 
obferVe, and derogatory to the majefty of kings; who fet 
no other bounds to their defigns and pretenfions, than their 
incapacity of carrying them any further; who facrificed 
the lives of millions to their particular ambition; who made 
their glory confift in fpreading defolation and deftruCtion, 
like fires and torrents; and * who reigned as bears and lions 
would do, if they were matters. 

This is indeed the true charafter of the greatefl part of 
thofe pretended heroes the world admires; and by fuch 
ideas as thefe, we ought to correCi the impreflion made upon 
our minds by the undue praifes of fome hiftorians, and the 
fentiments of many deceived by falfe images of greatnefs, 
I do not know, whether I am not biafed in favour of 
Cyrus ; but he feems to me to have been of a very different 
-chara&er from thofe conquerors, whom I have juft now de. 
Jcribed. Not that I would juftify Cyrus in every relpeft, 
or represent him as exempt from ambition, which undoubt, 
cdly was the foul of all his undertakings; but he certainly 
reverenced the laws, and knew that there are unjuft wars, 
which whoever undertakes without a juft foundation, ren¬ 
ders himfeli accountable for all the blood that is fhed. Now 
every War is of this fort, to which the prince is induced by 
no other motive than that of enlarging his conquefts, of ac- 
quiring a vain reputation, or rendering himfelf terrible to 
his neighbours. 

1 Cyrus, as we have feen, at the beginning of the war 
founded all his hopes of fuccefs on the juftice of his caufe, 
and reprefented to his foldiers, in order to infpire them with 
the greater courage and confidence, that they were not the 
aggreftors; that it was the enemy that attacked them; and 
that therefore they were entitled to the protection of the 
gods, who feemed themfelves to have put their arms into 
their hands, that they might fight in defence of their friends 
and allies, unjuftly opprelfed. If we carefully examine 
Cyrus’s conquefts, we ihall find that they were all confe- 
quences of the vitfories he obtained over Crcefus, king of 
Lydia, who was raafter of the'greatell part of the 1 cfler 

* Cyrop. I. i. p. '25, 

* Qua alia vita ejfet , fi /cones ujique Hgnavtnt ? Sen. dc Clem, lib. i. cap.26. 
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Afia; aad over the king of Babylon, who was matter of all 
upper Afia, and many other countries; both which princes 
were the aggreffors. 

With good reafon therefore is Cyrus reprefented as one 
of the greateft princes recorded in hiftory; and his reign 
juftfy propofed as the model of a perfeft government, which 
it Could not be, unlefs juftice had been the bafis and foun¬ 
dation of it: * Cyrus a XenophonteJcriptus adjujli effigian 
imperii . 

Sect. IV. Wherein Herodotus and Xenophon differ in their 

Accounts oj Cyrus , 

H ERODOTUS and Xenophon, who perfettly agree in 
the fubftance and moft effenfcial part of Cyrus’s hif¬ 
tory, and particularly in what relates to his expedition 
agamft Babylon, and his other conquefts; yet differ ex¬ 
tremely in the accounts they give of feveral very important 
faOs, as the birth and death of that prince, and the eftablifh- 
ment of the Perfian empire. I therefore think myfelf obliged 
to give a fuecintl account of what Herodotus relates as to 
thefe points. 

u He tells- us, as Juftin does after him, that Aftyages, king 
of the Medes, being warned by a frightful dream, that the 
fon, who was to be bom of his daughter, would dethrone 
him, did therefore marry his daughter Mandana to a Perfian 
of an obfeure birth and fortune, whofe name was Cambyfes: 
this daughter being delivered ot a fon, the king commanded 
Harpagus, one of his principal officers, to deftroy the infant. 
He, inlteadof killing the child, put it into the hands of one 
ot the king’s ffiepherds, and ordered him to leave it ex- 
pofed in a foreft. But the child being miraculoufly pre- 
lcrved,and fccretly brought up by the fheplierd’s wife, was 
afterwards known to be the fame by his grandfather, who 
contented himfelf with banifhing him to the moft remote 
parts of Perfia, and vented all his wrath upon the unfortu¬ 
nate Harpagus, whom he invited to a Icaft, and entertained 

with the belli of his own fon. Several years after, young 

* 
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Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who he was, and being 
encouraged by his counfels and remonftrances, raifed an 
army in Perfia, marched againft Aftyages, came to a battle, 
and defeated him, and fo transferred the empire from the 

Medes to the Perfians. 

x The fame Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a manner little 
becoming fo great a conqueror. This prince, according to 
him, carried his arms againft the Scythians; and, alter hav. 
ing attacked them, in the firfl battle feigned a flight, leaving 
a great quantity of wine and provifions behind him in the 
field. The Scythians did not fail to feize the booty. When 
they had drank largely, and were afleep, Cyrus returned 
upon them, and obtained an eafy viftory, taking a vail 
number of prifoners, amongft whom was the fon of the 
queen, named Tomyris, who commanded the army. This 
young captive prince, whom Cyrus refufed to reftore to bis 
mother, being recovered from his drunken fit, and not able 
to endure to fee himfelf a prifoner, killed himfelf with his 
own hand. His mother Tomyris, animated with a defireof 
revenge, gave the Perfians a fecond battle, and feigning a 
flight, as they had done before, by that means drew them 
into an ambufh, and killed above two hundred thoufandof 
their men, together with their king Cyrus. Then ordering 
Cyrus’s head to be cut off, fhe flung it into a veffel full of 
blood, infulting him at the fame time withthefe opprobrious 
words, “ * Now glut thyfelf with blood, in which thou haft 
always delighted* and of which thy thirft has always been 
}pfatiable.” 

The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s infancy, and 
firft adventures, has much more the air of a romance, than 
of a hiftory. And, as to the manner of his death, what pro¬ 
bability is there, that a prince* fo experienced in war, and no 
}efs renowned for his prudence tfian for his bravery, fhould 
fo eafily fall into an ambufcade laid by a woman for him? 
'/ What the fame hiftorian relates concerning his hafty violent 
paftion, and his childilh revenge upon the river tin which 

x Ibid. 1 . i. c. 205 — 214. Juftin. 1 , i. c. 8. v Her. 1 . i. c. 189. 

* S.tfia inquit) fanguint) quern ftiflu eujujque infaiiabilisfcmj)cr fuijli , JufiTitfi 
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ine‘of his facred horfes was drowned, and which he imme¬ 
diately caufed to be cut by his army into three hundred and 
fixty channels, is dire&ly repugnant to the idea we have of 
Cyrus, who was a prince of extraordinary moderation and 
temper. Befides, 7 is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who 
was inarching to the conquefl of Babylon, fhould fo idly 
waile his time when fo precious to him, fhould fpend the 
ardor of his troops in fuch an unprofitable piece of work, 
and mifs the opportunity of furprifing the Babylonians, by 
amufing himfelf with a ridiculous war with a river, inllead 
of carrying it againft his enemies? 

But what decides this point unanfwerably in favour of 
Xenophon, is the conformity we find between him and the 
Holy Scripture; where we fee, that inftead of Cyrus’s hav¬ 
ing raifed the Perfian empire upon the ruins of that of the 
Medes (as Herodotus relates it) thofe two nations attacked 
Babylon together, and united their forces, to reduce the 
formidable power of the Babylonian monarchy. 

From whence then could fo great a difference, as there 
is between thefe two hiftorians, proceed ? Herodotus him¬ 
felf explains it to us. In the very place, where he gives 
the account of Cyrus’s birth, and in that where he fpeaks of 
his death, he acquaints us, that even at that time thofe two 
great events were related different ways. Herodotus fol¬ 
lowed that which pleafed him bell, for it appears that he 
was fond of extraordinary and wonderful things, and was 
very credulous. Xenophon was of a graver difpofition, and 
of lefs credulity; and in the very beginning of his hiftory 
acquaints us, that he had taken great care and plains to in¬ 
form himfelf of Cyrus’s birth, education, and charatler. 



CHAP. II. 



1 AS foon as Cambyfes was feated in the throne, he re* 

folved to make war againfl Egypt, for a particular 
affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pretended to have 
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received from Amafis: of this I have already given an 
count. But it is more probable, that Amafis, who had fub. 
mitted to Cyrus, and become tributary to him, might draw 
this war upon himfelf, by refufmg, alter Cyrus's death, to 
pay the fame homage and tribute to his fucceffor, and by at. 
tempting to (hake off his yoke. 

b Cambyfes, in order to carry on the war with fuccefs, 
.made vaft preparations both by fea and land. The Cypriots 
and Phoenicians furnifhed him with (hips. As for his land, 
army, he added to his own troops a great number of Gre. 
cians, Ionians, and ALolians, which made up the principal 
part of his forces. But none was of greater ferviee to him 
in this war, than Phanes of Halicarnaflus, who being the 
commander of fome auxiliary Greeks, in the ferviee of 
Amafis, and being fome way or other diffati-sfied with that 
prince, came over to Cambyfes, and gave him fuch intelli¬ 
gence concerning the nature of the country, the ftrengthof 
the enemy, and the ftate of his affairs, as very much facili¬ 
tated the fuccefs of his expedition. It was particularly by 
his advice, that he contrafted with an Arabian king, whofe 
territories lay between the confines of Paleftine and Egypt, 
to furnifh his army with water during their march through 
the defert, that lay between thofe two countries: which 
agreement that prince fulfilled, by fending the water on the 
backs of camels, without which Cambyfes could i^ever have 
marched his army that way. 

c Having made all thefc preparations, he invaded Egypt 
in the fourth year of his reign. When he was arrived upon 
the frontiers, he was informed that Amafis was juft dead* 
and that Pfammenitus, his fon, who fucceeded him, was 
bufy in gathering all his forces together, to hinder him from 
penetrating into his kingdom. Before Cambyfes could 
open a palfagc into the country, it was neccffary he fhould 
ender himfelf mailer of Pelufium, which was the key of 
Egypt on the fide lie invaded it. Now Pelufium was fo 
llrong a place, that in all likelihood it mull have flopped him 
a great while. But according to Polyenus, to facilitate thiJ 
enterprife, d Cambyfes invented the following ftratagefli. 
Being informed, that the whole garrifon confifled of Egyp« 
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tians, he placed in the front of his army a great number of 
cats, dogs, fheep, and other animals, which were looked 
uponasfacred by that nation, and then attacked the city by 
ftorm. The foldiers of the garrifon not daring either to 
fling a dart, or (hoot an arrow that way, for fear of hitting 
fome of thofe animals, Cambyfes became mailer of the 
place without oppofition. 

e When Cambyfes had got poflefbon of the city, Pfam- 
menitus advanced with a great army to flop his progrefs; 
and a confiderable battle enfued between them. But be¬ 
fore they engaged, the Greeks, who were in Pfammenitus’s 
army, in order to be revenged of Phanes for his revolt, 
took his children, which he had been obliged to leave in 
Egypt when he fled, cut their throats between the two 
camps, and in prefence of the two armies, drank their blood. 
This outrageous cruelty did not procure them the viflory. 
The Perfians, enraged at fo horrid a fpeftacle, fell upon 
them with great fury, quickly routed and overthrew the 
whole Egyptian army, of which the greateil part were killed 
upon the fpot. Thofe that could fave themfelves efcaped 
to Memphis. 

f On the occafion of this battle Herodotus takes notice of 
an extraordinary circumflance, of which he himfelf was a 
witnefs. The bones of the Perfians and Egyptians were flill 
in tlfe place where the battle was fought, but feparated from 
one another. The fkulls of the Egyptians were fo hard, that 
a violent flroke of a ilone would hardly break them; and 
thofe oi the Perfians fo foft, that you might break them, or 
pierce them through, with the greatefl eafe imaginable. The 
reafon of this difference was, that the former, from their 
iniancy, were accuflomed to have their heads fhaved, and 
to go uncovered, whereas the latter had their heads always 
covered with their tiaras, which is one of their principal 

ornaments. 

8 Cambyfes, having purfued the run-aways to Memphis, 
fent an herald into the city, in a veflel of Mitylene, by the 
river Nile, on which Memphis flood, to fummon the inha¬ 
bitants to furrender. But the people, tranfported with rage, 
fell upon the herald, and tore him to pieces, and all that were 

• Herod. 1 . iii, c. 11, f Cap. iz t * Cap. 13. 
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with him, Cambyfes, having foon after taken the place, 
iully revenged the indignity, caufing ten times as many 
Egyptians, of the prime nobility, as there had been of his 
people maffacred, to be publicly executed. Among thefe 
was the eldefl fon of Pfammenitus. As for the king him- 
felf, Cambyfes was inclined to treat him kindly. He not 
only fpared his life, but appointed him an honourable main, 
tenance. But the Egyptian monarch, little affefted with 
this kindufage, did what he could to raife new troubles and 
commotions, in order to recover his kingdom; as a punifh. 
ment for which he was made to drink bull's blood, and died 
immediately. His reign lafted but fix months; after which 
all Egypt fubmitted to the conqueror. On the news of this 
fuccefs the Lybians, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, all 
fent ambaffadors with prefents to Cambyfes, to make him 
their fubmiffions. 

b From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which Shi 
the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As foon as he 
entered the palace, he caufed the body of Amafis to be taken 
out of its tomb; and, after having expofed it to a thoufand 
indignities in his own prefence, he ordered it to be caft into 
the fire, and to be burnt; which was a thing equally contrary 
to the cufloms of the Perfians and Egyptians, The rage this 
prince teflified againfl the dead carcafe of Amafis, fhows to 
what a degree he hated his perfon. Whatever was the <?aufe 
of that averfion, it feems to have been one of the chief 
motives Cambyfes had of carrying his arms into Egypt. 

‘ The next year, which was the fixth of his reign, he re- 
folved to make war in three different countries; againfl the 
Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the Ethiopians. The 
fir ft of thefe projects lie was obliged to lay afide, becaufetho 
Phoenicians, without whofc afliftance he could not carry 
on that war, refufed to fuccour him againfl the Carthagi¬ 
nians, who were defeended from them, Carthage being origi¬ 
nally a Tyrian colony, 

k But, being determined to invade the other two nations, 
he lent ambaffadors into Ethiopia, who under that charafler 
were to art as lpics for him, to learn the Hate and ftrength 
of the country, and give him intelligence of both. They 
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Carried prefents along with them, fuch as the Perfians were 
ufed to make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound per¬ 
fumes, and wine. Thefe prefents, amongft which there was 
nothing ufeful, or ferviceable to life, except the wine, were 
defpifed by the Ethiopians; neither did they make much 
more account of his ambaffadors, whom they took for what 
they really were, fpies and enemies in difguife. However, 
the king of Ethiopia was willing after his way, to make a 
prefent to the king of Perfia; and taking a bow in his hands, 
which a Perfian was fo far from being able to draw, that he 
could fcarce lift it, he drew it in prefence of the ambafladors, 
and told them: “ This is the prelent and the counfel the 
king of Ethiopia gives the king of Perfia. When the 
Perfians fliall be able to ufc a bow of this bignefs and 
llrength, with as much eafe as I have now bent it, then let 
him come to attack the Ethiopians, and bring more troops 
than Cambyfes is matter of. In the mean time, let them 
thank the gods for not having put it into the hearts of the 
Ethiopians to extend their dominions beyond their own 
country 

1 This anfwer having enraged Cambyfes, he commanded 
his army to begin their march immediately, without conli- 
dering that he neither had provifions, nor any thing necef- 
fary for fuch an expedition; but he left the Grecians behind 
him,in his new-conquered country, to keep it in fubjedtion 
(luring his abfence. 

As foon as he arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, he 
detached fifty thoufand of his men againft the Ammonians, 
ordering them to ravage the country, and to dcllroy the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, which was famous there. But, 
after they had made feveral days march in the defert, a 
Violent wind blowing from the fouth, brought fuch a vail 
quantity of fand upon the army, that the men were all over¬ 
whelmed, and buried under it. 

In the mean time, Cambyfes marched forwards like a 
madman towards the Ethiopians, notwithllanding his being 
deftitute of all forts of provifions; which quickly cauled a 
tcrribleTamine in his army. He had Hill time, fays Herodo¬ 
tus# to remedy this evil: but Cambyfes would have thought 
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it a diflionour to have defifted from his undertaking, and 
therefore he proceeded in his expedition. At firfl his army 
was obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves oi trees: 
but, coming afterwards into a country entirely barren, they 
were reduced to the neceffity of eating their beafts of burden, 
At laft they were brought to fuch a cruel extremity, as to 
be obliged to eat one another; every tenth man, upon whom 
the lot fell, being doomed to ferve as meat for his compa¬ 
nions; a meat, fays Seneca, more cruel and terrible than 
famine itfelf; n Decimum quemque fortiti , ahmentum habut • 
Hunt fame Jcevius . Notwithftanding all this, the king ftill 
pezdifted in his defign, or rather in his madnefs, nor did the 
miferable defolation of his army make him fenfible of his 
error. But at length, beginning to be afraid for his own 
perfon, he ordered them to return. During all this dreadful 
famine among the troops (who would believe it?) there was 
no abatement of delicacies at his table, and camels were ftill 
referved to carry his kitchen-furniture, and the inftruments 
of his luxury: ° Servcibanitir illi interim generofz aves ) tt 
injlrumenta epularum camelis vcliebantur , cum Jortirentut 
mihtes ejus quis male periret, quis pejus mveret . 

The remainder of his army, of which the greatefl part 
was loft in this expedition, he brought back to Thebes; 
9 where he fucceeded much better in the war declared again!! 
the gods, whom he found more eafy to be conquered-than 
men. Thebes was full of temples, that were incredibly 
rich and magnificent. All thefe Cambyfes pillaged, ad 
then fet them on fire. The richnefs of thefe temples muft 
have been vaftly great fincc the very remains, faved from 
the flames, amounted to an immenfe fnm, three hundred 
talents of gold, and two tlioufand three hundred talents of 
filver. h He likewife carried away at this time the famous 
circle of gold, that cncompalled the tomb oi king Ozyman* 
dias, being three hundred and fifty-five cubits in circuit 
ference, and in which were reprefented all the motions of 


the feveral conftellations. 

r From Thebes he went back to Memphis, where he dif 
mi fled all the Greeks, and Cent them to iheir refpe 61 iv> 
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homes: but on his return into the city, finding It full of re¬ 
joicings, he fell into a great rage, fuppofing all this to have 
been for the ill fuccefs of his expedition. He therefore 
called the magiftrates before him, to know the meaning of 
thefe public rejoicings; and upon their telling him, that it 
was becaufe they had found their god Apis, he would not 
believe them, but caufed them to be put to death, as impof- 
tors that infulted him and his misfortunes. And then he 
fent for the priefts, who made him the fame anfwer: upon 
which he replied, that fince their god was fo kind and fami¬ 
liar as to appear among them, he would be acquainted with 
him, and therefore commanded him forthwith to be brought 
to him. But, when inftead of a god he faw a calf, he was 
ftrangely aftonifhed, and falling again into a rage, he drew 
out his dagger, and run it into the thigh of the beaft; and 
then upbraiding the priefts for their ftupidity in worfhip- 
ping a brute for a god, ordered them to be feverely whip¬ 
ped, and all the Egyptians in Memphis, that fhould be found 
celebrating the feaft of Apis, to be flain. The god was car¬ 
ried back to the temple, where he Ianguifbed of his wound 
for fome time, and then died. 

s Tire Egyptians fay, that after this faft, which they 
reckon to have been the higheft inftance of impiety that ever 
was committed among them, Cambyfcs grew mad. But his 
aQions fhowed him to have been mad long before, of which 
he continued to give various inftances; among the reft, are 
the toll owing: 

‘He had a brother, the only fon of Cyrus, befides him- 
fclf, and born of the fame mother : his name, according to 
Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Herodotus calls him Smer- 
dis, and Juflin Mcrgis. He accompanied Cambyfes in his 
Egyptian expedition. But being the only perfon among all 
the Perfians, that could draw the bow, which Cambyfes’s 
ambaffadors brought him from the king of Ethiopia, Cam¬ 
byfes from hence conceived fuch a jealoufy againft him, 
that he could bear him no longer in the army, but fcnt him 
back into Perfia. And not long after dreaming, that fome- 
body told him that Smcrdis fat on the throne, he conceived 
a fufpicion that his brother afpired to the throne, and fent 
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after him into Perfia, Prexafpes, one of his chief confidents, 
with orders to put him to death, which he accordingly 
executed, 

u This murder was the caufe of another flill more crimi. 
nal. Cambyfes had with him in the camp his youngeft 
fiftef, whofe name was Meroe, Herodotus acquaints us 
alter what a ftrange manner this filler became his wile. As 
the princefs was exceedingly beautiful, Cambyfes abfolutely 
refolved to marry her. To that end he called together all the 
judges ol the Perfian nation, to whom belonged the inter, 
pretation of their laws, to know of them, whether there was 
any law, that would allow a brother to marry a filter. The 
judges, being unwilling on one hand direftly to authorize 
fuch an inceftuous marriage, and on the other, fearing the 
king's violent temper, fhould they contradict him, endea. 
voured to find out a falvo, and gave him this cratty anfwer, 
That they had no law indeed which permitted a brother to 
marry his filler, but they had a law which allowed the king 
of Perfia to do what he pleafed. Which ferving his pur- 
pofe as well as a direCt approbation, he folemnly married 
her, and hereby gave the firlt example ol that inceft, which 
was afterwards pra&ifed by moll of his fucceJTors, and by 
fotne of them carried fo lar as to marry their own daughters, 
how repugnant foever it be to modefly and good order. This 
lady he carried with him in all his expeditions, and her name 
being Meroe he h om her gave that name to an iHand in 
the Nile, between Egypt and Ethiopia, on the conquering 
of it; for fo far he advanced in his wild march againft tlw 
Ethiopians. The thing that gave occafion to his murdering 
this princefs was as iollows. One day Cambyfes wasdi* 
verting himfclf in feeing a combat between a young lion 
and a young dog: the lion having the better, another doj 
brother to him that was engaged, came to his alfillance, anil 
.helped him to mailer the lion. This adventure mightily 
delighted Cambyfes, but drew tears from Meroe, who bciflf 
obliged to tell her hulband the rcafon ot her weeping, con 
felled, that this combat made her call to mind the fateQ 
her brother Smerdis, who had not had the fame good fortuii 
as that little dog. There needed no more than this to e*cil 
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the rage of this brutal prince, who immediately gave her, 
notwithftanding her being with child, fuch a blow with his 
foot on the .belly, that fhe died of it. So abominable a 
marriage deferved no better end. 

x He caufed alfo feveral of the principal of his followers 
to be buried alive, and daily facrificed feme or. other of them 
to his wild fury. He had obliged Prexafpes, one of his 
principal officers and favourites, to declare to him what his 
Perfian fubjefls thought and laid of him. “ They admire, 
Sir/’ fays Prexafpes, “ a great many excellent qualities 
they fee in you, but they are fomewhat mortified at your 
immoderate love of wine.”—“ I underhand you,” 


replied 

the king, “ that is, they pretend that wine deprives me of 
my reafon. You lhall be judge of that immediately.” Upon 
which he began to drink exceflively, pouring it down in 
larger quantities than ever he had done at any time before. 
Then ordering Prexafpes’s fon, who was his chief cup¬ 
bearer, to Hand upright at the end of the room, with his 
left hand upon his head, he took his bow, and levelled at 
him; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, let fly, and 
actually fhot him in the heart. He then ordered.his fide to 
be opened, and Blowing the father the heart of his Ion, which 
the arrow had pierced, alked him,, in an ihl’ulting lcoffing 
manner, if he had not a Beady hand? The wretched father, 
who ought not to have had either voice or life remaining 
alter a Broke like this, was fo mean-fpirited as to reply : 
“Apollo himfelf could not have fhot better.” Seneca, who 
copied this Bory from Herodotus, alter having fhown his 
detellation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, condemns 
ftill more the cowardly and monBrous flattery of the lather: 
Scelerahus te.lum Mud laudatum cjl quam mijjunu » 

y When Creel us took upon him to advilc Cambyfes 
againft theie proceedings, and laid before him the ill con- 
fequences they would lead to, lie ordered him to he put to 
death. And, when thofc who received his orders, knowing 
be would repent of it the next day, deferred the execution, 
be caufed them all to he put to death, bccauie they had not 
obeyed his commands, though at the fame lime, he exprefled 
great joy that Croc fits was alive. 
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It was about this time, Oretes, one of Cambyfes’s fatrap*, 
who had the government of Sardis* after a very ftrange and 
extraordinary manner brought about the death pf Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos* The ftory of this Polycrates is of fo fin. 
gular a nature, that the reader will not be difpleafed, if 1 
repeat it here. 

* This Polycrates was a prince, who through the whole 
courfe of his life had been perfe&ly profperous and fuc. 
cefsfal in all his affairs, and had never met with the lead 
difappointment, or unfortunate accident, to difturb his feli¬ 
city. Amafis, king of Egypt, his friend and ally thought 
himfelf obliged to fend him a letter of admonition upon that 
Tubjeft. In this letter he declared to him, that he had ter. 
rible apprehenfions concerning his condition; that fucha 
long and uninterrupted courfe of profperity was to be fuf- 
pe&ed, that fome malignant invidious god who looks upon 
the fortune of men with a jealous eye, would certainly 
fooner or later bring ruin and deftru&ion upon him; that, 
in order to prevent fuch a fatal (broke, he advifed him to 
procure fome misfortune to himfelf by fome voluntary Ids, 
that he was perfuaded would prove a fenfible mortification 
to him. 

The tyrant followed his advice. Having an emerald ring 
which he mightily efteemed, particularly for its curious 
workmanfhip, as he was walking upon the deck of one of his 
galleys with his courtiers, he threw it into the fea without 
any one's perceiving what he had done. Not many day 
after, fcome filhermen, having caught a fifli of an extraordi 
nary bignefs, made a prefent of it to Polycratcs. Whet 
the fifh came to be opened, the king’s ring was found in th 
belly of it. His furprife was very great, and his joy ft* 
greater. 

When Amafis heard what had happened, he was very di 
ferently a Hefted with it. He writ another letter to Pol 
crates, telling him, that, to avoid the mortification ot fen 
his friend and ally fall into fome grievous calamity, hefre 
that time renounced his friendship and alliance. A ftranj 
whimficai notion this! as if fricndfhip was merely a nan 
or a title, delLitute of all fubftance and reality. 

• Ibid, c* 39-43. 
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. *Be that as it will, the thing however did really happen as 
the Egyptian king apprehended. Some years after, about 
the time Cambyfes fell fick, Oretes, who, as I faid before, 
was his governor at Sardis, not being able to bear the re¬ 
proach which another Jatrapa had made him in a private 
quarrel, of his not having yet conquered the ifle of Samos* 
which lay fo near his government, and would be fo commo¬ 
dious for his matter; Oretes upon this refolved at any rate 
to deftroy Polycrates, that he might get pofleflion of the 
ifland. The way he took to effeft his defign was this* He 
feigned an inclination, upon fome pretended difcontent, to 
revolt from Cambyfes; but mutt firft take care, he faid, how 
to fecure his treafure and effefts; for which end he was 
determined to depofit them in the hands of Polycrates, and 
at the fame time make him a prefent of one half of it, 
which would enable him to conquer Ironia and the adjacent 
iflands, a thing he had long had in view. Oretes knew the 
tyrant loved money, and paffionately coveted to enlarge his 
dominions. He therefore laid that double bait before him, 
by which he equally tempted his avarice and ambition* 
Polycrates, that he might not rafhly engage in an affair of 
that importance, thought it proper to inform himfelf more 
furely of the matter, and to that end fent a meffenger of his 
own to Sardis. When he came there, they fhowed him a 
vaft number of bags full of gold, as he thought, but in truth 
filled with ftones, and having only the mouth of them 
covered over with gold. As foon as he was returned home, 
Polycrates, impatient to go and feize his prey, fet out for 
Sardis, contrary to the advice of all his friends ; and took 
along with him Democedes, a celebrated phyfician of Cro- 
tona. Immediately on his arrival Oretes had him arretted, 
as an enemy to the ftate, and as fuch caufed him to be 
hanged: in fuch an ignominious and fliameful manner did 
he end a life, which had been but one continued feries of 
profperity and good fortune. 

b Cambyfes, in the beginning of the eight year of hid 
feign, left Egypt, in order to return into Perfia. When 
he came into Syria, he found an herald there, fent from 
to the army, to let them know that Smcrdis the fon 

•Her. 1 . hi, c. tao— *ta$. b Hcr, 1. iii, c, 6 i. 
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of Cyrus, was proclaimed king, and to command them all 

to obey him. This event, had been brought about in this 

manner. Cambyfes, at his departure from Sufa on Ms 

Egyptian expedition, had left the adminiflration of affairs 

during his abfence in the hands of Patifithes, one of the 

chief of the magi. . This Patifithes had a brother extremely 

lik e Smerdis, the foil of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that 

reafon was called by the fame name.. As loon as Patifithes 

# 

was fully allured of the death of that prince, which was 
concealed from the public, knowing, at the fame time, that 
Cambyfes indulged his extravagance to fuch a degree that 
he was grown infupportable, he placed his own brother 
upon, the throne, giving out that he was the true Smerdis, 
the fon of Cyrus; and immediately difpatched heralds into 
all the parts of fche empire, to give notice of Smerdis's 
acceflion, and to require all the fubjefts thereof to pay him 
their obedience. 

c Cambyfes caufed the herald that came with thefe orders 
into Syria, to bearreffed; and having llri&ly examined him 
in the prefence of Prcxafpes, who had received orders to 
kill his brother, he found that the true Smerdis was certainly 
dead, and he, who had ufurped the throne, was no other than 
Smerdis the Magian. Upon this he made great lament¬ 
ations, that being deceived by a dream, and.the identity ol 
the names, h.e had been induced to dellroy his own brother; 
and’immediately gave orders for his army to march, and cut 
off the ufurper. But as he was mounting his horfc for tim 
expedition, his fw.ord flipped out of- its fcabbard, and gave 
him a wound in .the thigh, of which, he died Icon alter, 
The Egyptians remarking that it was in the fame part of the 
body where he had wounded their god Apis, vcckoncd.ita 
a judgment upon Tim for that facrilegious impiety. 

u While he was in Egypt, having conlulted the oraclec 
Butus, which was famous in that country, he was told tk 
lie flioukl die at Kebatana; which underftanding of Ecbatai 
in Media, lie refolved to preferve liis life hv never goff 
thither; but. what he. thought to avoid in Media, he lout 
in Syria. For the town, where he lay Tick of tins woufl 
was of the fame name, being alfo called Kebatana. 
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which when he was informed, taking it for certain that he 
muft die there, he alfembled all the .chief of the Perfians 
together, and reprefenting to them the true {fate of the cafe, 
that it was Smerdis the Magian, who had ufurped the throne, 
earneftly exhorted them not to lubinit to that impoftor, 
nor to fuffer the fovercignty to pafs from the Perfians again 
to the Medes, of which nation the Magian was, but to take 
care to fet up a king over them of their own people. The 
Perfians thinking that he faid all this out of hatred to his 
brother, had no regard to it; but upon his death quietly 
fubmitled to him whom they found on the throne, fuppof- 
ing him to be the true Smerdis. 

'Cambyfes reigned feven years and five months. In ^ ^ 
feripture he is called Ahafuerus. When lie fir ft came to 34^2. 
the crown, the enemies of the Jews made their ad d re fie s C * 

direftly to him, defiring him to- hinder the building of 
their temple. And their application was not in vain. In¬ 
deed he did not openly revoke the editt of his father 
Cyrus, perhaps out of fome remains of-refpeflt for his 
father’s memory, but in a great meafure fruitrated his intent, 
by the many difeouragements he laid the Jews under; fo 
that the work went on very (lowly during his reign. 



CHAP. III. 



The WJlory of Smerdis y lhe Magian . 

HIS prince is called in feripture Artaxerxcs. As foon 
as he was fettled in the throne, by the death of Cam- 
byfes, r the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a letter to him, let¬ 
ting lorth what a turbulent, feditious, and rebellious peo¬ 
ple the Jews were. By virtue of this letter they obtained 
an order from the king prohibiting the Jews from procced- 
ln g any further in the rebuilding of their city, and temple. 
So that the work was fufpended till the fccond year of Da- 
riUs » tor about the {pace of two years. 

The Magian, fcnlible how important it was for him that 
die impoftor fhouId not be difeovered, alfettcd, according 


* i Efd. ivi 4, 6. 
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to the cuftom of the eaftern monarchs in thofe times, n$ver 
to appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, and 
there tranfaft all his affairs by the intercourfe of his a 
nuchs, without admitting any but his moft intimate coni 
dents to his prefence. 

g And the better to fecure himfelf in the pofleffion of tie 
throne he had ufurped, he ftudied from his firft acceffionto 
gain the affeftions of his fubjefts, by granting them an ex* 
emption from taxes, and from all military fervice for three 
years; and did fo many things for their benefit, that hij 
death was much lamented by the generality of the Perfiani 
on the revolution that happened afterwards. 

h But thefe very precautions, he made ufe of to keep him. 
felf out of the way of being difcovered either by the nobility 
or the people, did but make it the more fulpe&ed, that tie 
was not the true Smerdis. He had married all his prede. 
ceffor’s wives, and among the reft AtofTa a daughter of 
Cyrus, and Phedyma a daughter of Otanes, a noble Perfianol 
the firft quality. This nobleman fent a trufty meflengerto 
his daughter, to know of her, whether the king, was really 
Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, or fome other man. She anfwer* 
ed, that having never feen Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, die 
could not tell. He then by a fecond meffage defired her to 
enquire of AtofTa, (who could not but know her own brother, 
whether this were he or not. Whereupon {he informed hiro 
that the prefent king kept all his wives apart, fo that they 
never could converfe with one another, and that therefore; 
{he could not come at AtafTo, to afk this queftion olhci.j 
He fent her a third meftage, whereby he dire&cd her, t\)t 
when he fhould next lie with her, (lie ihould take the oppoi 
tunity, when he was faft afleep, to feel whether he had am 
ears or no. For Cyrus having caufed the ears of Smcrft 
the Magian to be cut off for fome crime, he told her, thatiii 
the perfon fhe lay with had ears, fhe might fatisfy Uerfet 
that he was Smerdis the fon of Cyrus ; but, if not, heW 
Smerdis the Magian, and therefore unworthy of pofTeffiif 
either the crown or her. Phedyma, having received tM 
inflru&ions, took the next opportunity of making the tii 
ihc was direfted to, and finding that the perfon fhe lay 
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had no ears, fhe fent word to her father of it, whereby the 
whole fraud was difcovered. 

1 Otanes immediately entered into a confpiracy with five 
more of the chief Perfian nobility; and Darius, an illuftrious 
Perfian nobleman, whofe father Hyftafpes was governor of 
*Perfia, coming very feafonably, as they were forming 
their plan, was admitted into the affociation and vigoroufly 
promoted the execution. The affair was conduced with 
great fecrecy, and the very day fixed, left it Ihould be dif¬ 
covered. 

k While they were concerting their meafures, an extraor¬ 
dinary occurrence, which they had not the leaft expe&ation 
of, ftrangely perplexed the Magians. In order to remove 
all fufpicion, they had propofed to Prcxafpes, and obtained 
a promife from him, that he would publicly declare before 
the people who were to be affembled for that purpofe, that 
the king upon the throne was truly Smerdis, the fon of 
Cyrus. When the people were affembled, which was on 
the very fame day Prexafpes fpoke from the top of a tower* 
and to the great aftonifliment of all prefent, fincerely de¬ 
clared all that had paffed ; that he had killed with his own 
hand Smerdis, the fon of Cyrus, by Cambyfes’s order; that 
that perfon who now poffelled the throne was Smerdis the 
Magian; that he begged pardon of the gods and men for 
the crime he had committed, by compulfion and againft his 
will. Having faid this, he threw himfelf headlong from the 
top of the tower, and broke his neck. It is eafy to imagine* 
what confufion the news of this accident occafioned in the 
palace, 

1 The confpirators, without knowing any thing of what 
had happened, were going to the palace at this jun&ure, 
and were fuffered to enter unfufpe&ed, For the outer guard 
knowing them to bepcrfons of the firft rank at court, did not 
fo much as afk them any queftions. But coming near the 
king’s apartment, and finding the officers there unwilling to 
give them admittance, they drew their fcymitars, fell upon 
the guards, and forced their paflage. Smerdis the Magian 
and his brother, who were deliberating together upon the 

* Cap, 70—73, k Cap, 76—78. * Her. 1 , iii. 74—75. 

* The province fo called. 
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affair of Prexafpes, hearing a fudden uproar, fnatched up 
their arms, made the bell defence they could, and wounded 
fome of the confpirators. One of the two brothers being 
quickly killed, the other fled into a diftant room to fave 
himfelf was purfued thither by Gobryas and Darius. Go- 
bryas having feized him, held him faff in his arms; but, as 
it was quite dark in that place, Darius was afraid to kill 
him, leit at the fome time he fhould kill his friend. Go- 
bryas, judging what it was that reftrained him, obliged him 
to run his fword through the Magian’s body, though he 
fhould happen to kill them both together. But Darius did 
it with fo much dexterity and good fortune that he killed 
the Magian without hurting his companion. 

m In the fame inftant, with their hands all fmeared with 
blood, they went out of the palace, expofed the heads of 
the faIfe Smerdis, and his brother Patifithes to the eye of the 
people, and declared the whole impofture. -Upon this the 
people grew fo .enraged againft the impoflors, that they fell 
upon their whole fed, and flew as many of ■ them as they 
could find. For which reafon the day, on which this was 
done, thenceforward became an annual feftival among the 
Perfians, by whom it was celebrated with .great rejoicings. 
It was called The Jlaughter of the Magi; nor durft any of 
that fed appear in public upon that feftival. 

When the tumult and diforder, infeparable from fuch an 
event, were appeafed, the lords, who had (lain the ufurper, 
entered into confutation among themfelves what fort ol go¬ 
vernment was moll proper for them to eftablifh. Otanes, 
who fpokc lirft, declared diretlly againtl monarchy, ftrongly 
reprcfcriting and exaggerating the dangers and income- 
nieucies, to which that form of government was liable; 
chiefly flowing, according to him, f rom the abfolute and un¬ 
limited power annexed to it, by which the moft virtuous man 
is ahnoli unavoidably corrupted. He therefore concluded, 
by declaring for a popular government. Mcgabyfus, who 
next delivered his opinion, admitting all that the other had 
laid againlt a monarchical government, confuted his reafons 
for a democracy. He represented the people as a violent, 
fierce, and ungovernable animal, that atts only by caprice 

m Her. I. lii, c. 79. 
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and paflion. “ A king, faid he, knows what he does : but 
the people neither know nor hear any thing; and blindly 
give themfelves up to thofe who know how to amufe them.” 
He therefore declared for an ariftocracy, wherein the fu- 
preme power is confided to a few wile and experienced per- 
fons. Darius, who fpoke laft, fhowed the inconveniencies 
of an ariftocracy, otherwise called oligarchy; wherein reign 
diftrult, envy, difTenfions, and ambition, all natural fuurces 
of fa&ion, fedition, and murder; for which there is ufually 
no other remedy than fubmitting to one man’s authority; 
and this is called monarchy, which of all forms ot govern¬ 
ment is the moll commendable, the fafeft, and the mod ad¬ 
vantageous; inexprellibly great being the good that can be 
done by a prince, whole power is equal to the goodnefs of 
his inclinations. “ In Ihort, faid he, to determine this point 
by a laft which to me Icems decifivc and undeniable, to 
what form of government is owing the prefent greatnefs of 
the Perfian empire ? Is it not to that which I am now recom¬ 
mending?” Darius’s opinion was embraced by the reft of the 
lords; and they refolved, that the monarchy (hould be con¬ 
tinued on the fame footing whereon it had been eftablifhed 
by Cyrus. 

n The next queftion was to know, which of them fhould 
be king, and how they (hould proceed to the eleftion. This 
they thought (it to refer to the gods. Accordingly they 
agreed to meet the next morning, by fun-rifing on horfe- 
back, at a certain place in the fuburbs of the city ; and he, 
whole horfe firII neighed, fhould be king. For the fun 
being the chief deity of the Perfians, they imagined that 
taking this courfe, would be giving him the honour of the 
clcftion. Darius’s groom, hearing ot the agreement, made 
ulc of the following artifice to iecurc the crown to his 
mailer. He carried the night belorc, a mare into the place 
appointed for their meeting the next day, and brought to her 
his mafter’s boric. The lords affembling the next morning 
at the rendezvous, no fooncr was Darius’s horfe come to 
the place where he had (melt the marc, but he fell a neigh- 
,n g; whereupon Darius was fainted king by the others, and 

Her* 1 . iii. c, 84—87, 
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placed on the throne. He was the fon of Hyftafpes, a Per* 
fian by birth and of the royal family of Achaemenes. 

° The Perfian empire being thus reftored and fettled by 
the wifdom and valour of thefe feven lords, they were 
raifed by the new king to the higheft dignities, and ho. 
noured with the moll ample privileges. They had accefs 
to his per fon whenever they would, and in all public affairs 
were the firft to deliver their opinions. Whereas the Per. 
fians wore their tiara or turban with the top bent back, 
wards, except the king, who wore his ereft ; thefe lords had 
the privilege of wearing theirs with the top bent forwards, 
becaufe, when they attacked the Magi they had bent theirs 
in that manner, the better to know one another in the hurry 
and confufion. From that time forwards the Perfian kings 
of this family always had feven counfellors, honoured with 
the fame privilege. 

Here I fhall conclude the hiftory of the Perfian empire 
referving the remainder of it for the following volumes. 



CHAP. IV. 

The Manners and Cufloms of the AJfyrians % Babylonians , 

Lydians, Medes 9 and Perfans. 

I SHALL give in this place a joint account of the man. 

ners and cuftoms of all thefe feveral nations, becaufe 
they agree in feveral points; and if I was to treat them fc< 
parately, I Ihould be obliged to make frequent repetitions; 
and that, excepting the Perfians, the ancient authors fay 
very little of the manners of the other nations. I fhall re* 
duce what 1 have to fay of them to thefe four heads. 

I. Their government. 

II. Their art of war. 

III. Their arts and fcicnces: and 

IV. Their religion. 

After which I fhall lay down the caufcs of the declcnfior 
and ruin of the great Perfian empire. 

0 Her, 1 . iii. c, 8^87. 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of Government . 

A FTER a fhort account of the nature of the govern- 
xnent of Perfia, and the manner of educating the chil¬ 
dren of their kings, I (hall proceed to confider thefe few 
things: their public council, wherein the affairs of flate 
were confidered ; the adminiftration of juftice; their care 
of their provinces; and the good order obferved in their 
revenues. 

Sect. I. Their monarchical Form of Government . The 
RefpeS they paid their Kings . The Manner of educating 
their Children . 

M ONARCHICAL, or regal government, as we call 

it, is of all others the mofl ancient, the mofl univerfal, 
the beft adapted to keep the people in peace and union, and 
the leaft expofed to the revolutions and viciffitudes inci¬ 
dent to ftates. For thefe reafons the wifeft writers among the 
ancients, as Plato, Ariftotle, Plutarch, and, before them all, 
Herodotus, have thought fit to prefer this form of govern¬ 
ment to all others. It is likewife the only form that was ever 
ellablilhed among the eaftern nations, a republican govern*- 
ment being utterly unknown in that part of the world. 

p Thofe people paid extraordinary honours to the prince 
on the throne, becaufe in his perfon they refpefted the 
charafter of the deity, whofe image and vicc-gerent he 
was with regard to them, being placed on the throne by the 
hands of the fupreme governor of the world, and clothed 
with his authority, and power, in order to be the minifter 
of his providence, and the difpenfer of his goodnefs towards 
the people. In this manner did the Pagans thernfelves in 
old times both think and fpeak : Principtm dat Deus i qui 
tr S a omnt hominum genus vice fua fungatur. 

Thefe fentiments are very laudable and juft. For cer- 

* i’lut. in Thcmift. p. 125* ad Princ. indoc. p, 780. 

* Flin. in Pancg. Traj. 
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tainly the moll profound refpeft and reverence are due to 
the fupreme power; becaufe it cometh from God, and is 
entirely appointed for the good of the public : befides, it 
is evident, that an authority not refpefted according to the 
full extent of his commiffion, mull thereby either become 
ufelefs or at leaft very much limited in the good effeQs, 
which ought to flow from it. But in the times of paganifm 
thefe honours and homages, though juft and reaionable in 
themfelves, were often carried too far; the chriftian being 
the only religion, that has known how to keep within 
bounds in that particular. * We honour the emperor, faid 
Tertullian in the name of all the Chriftians ; but in fuch a 
manner, as is lawful for us, and proper for him ; that is, as 
a man, who is next after God in rank and authority, from 
whom he has received all that he is, and whatever he has, 
and who knows no fuperior but God alone. For this reafcn 
he calls in another place the emperor a fecond majefty, in¬ 
ferior to nothing but the firft : r Rcligio [ecundcz majejlatis . 

Among the AfTyrians, and more particularly among the 
Perfians, the prince ufed to be ftyled, The great king, th 
king &Jkings. Two reafons might induce thofe princes to 
take that oftentatious title. The one, becaufe their empire 
was formed of many conquered kingdoms, all united under 
one head: the other becaufe they had leveral kings, their 
vafials, either in their court or dependent upon them. 

• The crown was hereditary among them, defeending 
from father to fon, and generally to the eldcft. When 
an heir to the crown was born, all the empire teftified their 
joy by facrificcs, feafts, and all manner of public rejoicings; 
and his birth-day was thenceforward an annual feftival, ami 
day of folemnity for all the Perfians. 

1 The manner of educating the future mailer of the em¬ 
pire is admired by Plato, and recommended to the Greeks 
as a perfect model for a prince’s education. 

He was never wholly committed to the care of the nurfe, 
who generally was a woman of mean and low condition: 

r Apolog. c. i. p. 35. • Plat, in Alcib. c. 1 . p. 121. 1 Ibict.c, i. p. tci* 

► 

* Col i ms lmper at or cm, ftc, quomodo U nobis licet, it ip ft rxprdit: ut horn in cm a Dm 
fccundunif ct quicquid tjl a JDco confcc utm % ctj'vlo Deo mine) an, TtJtTur. bad* 
Scap. 
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but from among the eunuchs, that is, the chief officers oi 

9 

the houfehold, fome of the moll approved merit and probity 
were chofen, to take care of the young prince’s perfon and 
health till he was feven years of age, and to begin to form 
his manners and behaviour. He was then taken from them 
and put into the hands of other mailers, who were to conti¬ 
nue the care of his education, to teach.him to ride as foon 
as his ftrength would permit, and to exercife him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind' begins to attain 
fome maturity, four of the wifeft, and mofl virtuous men of 
the Hate, were appointed to be his preceptors. The firft, 
fays Plato, taught him magic, that is, in their language, the 
worfhip of the gods according to their ancient maxims, and 
the laws of Zoroafter, the fon of Oromafus; he alfo in- 
ftrufted him in the principles of government. The fecond 
was to accuflom him to fpeak truth, and to adminifter jufticc. 
The third was to teach him not to ‘he overcome by plea- 
fures, that lie might be truly a king, and always free, matter 
of himfelf and his defires. The fourth was to fortify his 
courage again ft fear, which would have made him a Have, 
and to infpire him with a*noble and prudent affurance, fo 
neceffary for thofe that are born to command. Each of 
thefe governors excelled in his way, and was eminent in 
that part of education affigned to him. One-was particu¬ 
larly diftinguifhed for his knowledge in religion, and the art 
of governing; another for his love of truth and juftice; 
this tor his moderation and abftinence Irom pleafures ; that 
for a fuperior ftrength of mind and uncommon intrepidity. 

I do not know whether fuch a diverfity of matters, who, 
without doubt, were of different tempers, and perhaps had 
different interefts in view, was proper to anfwer the end 
propofed ; or whether it was pofiible that four men fhould 
agree together in the fame principles, and harmonioufly pur- 
fuethe fame end. Probably, the rcafon of having fo many 
was, that they apprehended it impoffible to find any one 
perfon poflcflcd of all the qualities they judged neceffary 
for giving a right education to the preemptive heir of the 
crown; fo great an idea had they, even in thofe corrupt 
l,, ncs, oi the importance of a prince’s education. 
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Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in tie ;; 
fame place, was fruftrated by the luxury, pomp, and magni, | 
ficence, with which the young prince was (unrounded; by | 
the numerous train of attendants that paid him a fervile fub. I 
miffion; by all the appurtenances and equipage of avolup.i 
tuous and effeminate life, in which pleafure, and the invent. I 
ing of new diverfions, feemed to engrofs all attention}! 
dangers which the mod excellent difpofition could never | 
furmount. The corrupt manners of the nation therefore! 
quickly debauched the prince, and drew him into the reign. | 
ing pleafures, againft which no education is a fufficient de-1- 
fence. | 

The education here fpoken of by Plato, can relate only! 
to the children of Artaxerxes, furnamed Longimanus, the | 
fon and fucceffor of Xerxes, in whofe time lived Alcibiades, I 
who is introduced in the dialogue, from whence this obfer-i 
vation is taken. For Plato, in another paffage, which wef 
(hall cite hereafter, informs us, that neither Cyrus non 
Darius ever thought of giving the princes, their Tons, a good 
education; and what we find in hiftory concerning Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, gives us reafon to believe that he was 
more careful than his predeceffors in the point of educating 
his children; but was not much imitated in that refpeClby 
his fucceffors. 


Sect. II. The Public Council , wherein the Affairs of Stall 

are confidercd . 


A S abfolute as the regal authority was among the Per 

fians, yet was it, in fome meafurc, kept within bound 
by the cllablifhment of this council, appointed by the ftate 
a council, which confided of feven of the princes or chit 
lords of the nation, no lefs diftinguilhed for their wifdoi 
and abilities, than for their extraftion. We have alrea( 
feen the origin of this eftablifhment in the con (piracy 
the feven Perfian noblemen, who entered into an alfociati' 
againlt Smcrdis, the Magian, and killed him. 

The feripture relates, that Ezra was fent into Judea, 
the name, and by the authority of king Artaxerxes and 

1 
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feven counfellors: “ u From before the king and his feven 
counfellors.” The fame feripture, a long time before this, 
inthereignof Darius, otherwife called Ahafuerus, who fuc- 
ceeded the Magian, informs us, that thefe counfellors were 
all well verfed in the laws, ancient cuftoms, and maxims of 
the Rate; that they always attended the prince, who never 
tranfafted any thing, or determined any affair of importance 
without their advice. 

This lafl paffage gives room for fome refle&ions, which 
may very much contribute to the knowledge of the genius 
and charafter of the Perfian government. 

In the firfl place the king there fpoken of, that is Darius, 

was one of the moll celebrated princes that ever reigned 

in Perfia, and one of the moft deferving, on account of his 

wifdom and prudence: though he had his failings. It is to 

him, as well as to Cyrus, that the greateft part of thofe 

excellent laws are aferibed, which have ever fince fubfilled 

in that country, and have been the foundation and ftandard 

of their government. Now this prince, notwitliftanding his 

extraordinary penetration and ability, thought he Rood in 

need of counfel ; nor did he apprehend, that the joining a 

number of afliflants to himfelf, for the determination of 

affairs, would be any diferedit to his own underRanding: 

by which proceeding, he really fhowed a fuperiority of 

genius which is very uncommon, and fuppofes a great fund 

of merit. For a prince of {lender talents, and a narrow 

capacity, is generally full of himfelf; and the lefs under. 

ftanding he has, the more obftinate and untra&ablc he gene- 

ra lly is. He thinks it want of refpefd, to offer to difeover 

an y thing to him which he does not perceive; and is affront. 

cd if you feem to doubt that he, who is in fupreme power, 
is not the fame in penetration and underRanding. But 

Darius had a different way of thinking, and did nothing 

Without counfel and advice: lllorumfacicbat cunSa conjilio . 

Secondly, Darius, however abfolute he was, and how 
Jealous foever he might be of his prerogative, did not think 
he derogated from cither, when he inftituted that council: 
for the council did not at all interfere with the king’s autho- 
ut y ruling and commanding, which always refides in the 

u 1 Efd. vii. 14. 
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perfdn of the prince, but was confined entirely to that of § 
reafon, which confided in communicating and imparting 1 
their knowledge and experience to the king. He was per. 1 
fuaded that the nobleft chara&er of fovereign power, when f 
it is pure, and has neither degenerated from its origin, nor 1. 
deviated from its end, is to * govern by the laws; to make I 
them the rule of his will and defire; and to think nothing i 
allowable for him, which they prohibit;. | 

In the third place, this council, which every where 1 
accompanied the king, was a perpetual {landing council, I 
confiding of the greatell men, and the bed heads in the king, i 
dom; who, under the direction of the fovereign, and always I 
with a dependency upon him, were in a manner the fource 1 
of public order, and the principleof all the wife regulations | 
and tranfa&ions at home and abroad. Upon this council | 
the king difeharged himfelf of feveral weighty cares, which | 
he mud otherwife have been overburdened with; and by 8 
them he likewife executed whatever had been refolved on, I 
It was by means of this {landing council, that the great 
maxims of the date were preferved; the knowledge of its 
true intered perpetuated ; affairs carried on with harmony 
and order; and innovations, errors, and overfights, pre¬ 
vented. For in a public and general council things are dif- 
cuffed by unfufpefted perfons; all the minifters are mutual 
infpeftors ot one another; all their knowledge and expe¬ 
rience in public matters, are united together; and they all 
become equally capable of every part of the adminidration; 
becaule though as to the executive part, they move only in 
one particular fpherc of bufinefs; yet they are obliged to 
inform thcmfelvcs in all affairs relating to the public, that 
they may be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious 
manner. 

The fourth and lad redeflion I have to make on this head 
is, that we find it mentioned in feripture, that the perfons of 
which this council confided, were thoroughly acquainted 
with the cudoms, laws, maxims, and rights of the kingdom. 

Two things, which as the fcripturcs inform us, were 

prafclifed by the Persians, might very much contributet( 

* Rfginwr a tc, ct fubjdli tibi, fed qumadm$diwi Irvibus, Junius . Pmn. Pa#*( 
Tu«j. 
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inftruft the king and his council in the methods of govern¬ 
ing with wifdom and prudence. x The firft was their hav¬ 
ing public regiflers, wherein all the prince’s edifts and 
ordinances, all the privileges granted to the people, and all 
the favours conterred upon particular perfons, were entered 
and recorded. >' The fecond was, the annals of the kingdom, 
in which all the events of former reigns, all refolutions 
taken, regulations eftablifhed, and fervices done by any par¬ 
ticular perfons, were exaftly entered. Thefe annals were 
carefully preferved, and frequently perufed both b,y the 
kings and the minifters, that they might acquaint tliemfelves 
with times pad; might have a true and clear idea of the 
Hate of the kingdom; avoid an arbitrary, unequal, uncertain 
condudl; maintain an uniformity in the courfe of affairs; 
and, in fhort, acquire fuch light from the perufal of thefe 
books, as Ihould qualify them to govern the Rate with 
wifdom. 

* 

Sect. III. The Adminijlration of Juflice. 

T O be king, and to be judge, is but one and the fame 
thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the fovereign 
power is the higheft authority for adminiflering juflice. 
“ God hath made you king over his people,” faid the queen 
of Sheba to Solomon, “ to the end that you fhould judge 
them, and render juflice and judgment unto them. God 
hath made every thing fubjefd to princes, to put them into 
a condition of fearing none but him. His defign, in mak¬ 
ing them independent, was to give them the more inviola¬ 
ble attachment to juflice. That they might not excufe 
themfelves on pretence of inability or want of power, he 
has delegated his whole power unto them; he has made them 
mailers of all the means requifite for the rcflraining in- 
juflice and oppreffion, that iniquity fhould tremble in their 
prefence, and be incapable of hurting any perfons what- 
foever. 

But what is that juflice which God hath put into the hands 
of kings, and whereof he hath made them depofitaries ? 
Why, it is nothing elfe but order; and order conlills in 

* i Ef. v. 17, and vi. 2. * Ibid. iv. 15. and Elth. vi. t . 
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obferving an univerfal equity, and that force do not ufurp 
the place of law; that one man’s property be not expofedto 
the violence of another; that the common band of fociety 
be not broken; that artifice and fraud may not prevail over 
innocence and fimplicity ; that all things may reft in peace 
under the prote&ion of the laws ; and the weakeft among 
the people may find his fan&uary in the public authority, 

2 We learn from Jofephus, that the kings ot Perfiaufed 
to adminifter juftice in their own perfons. And it was to 
qualify them for die due difeharge of this duty, that care 
was taken to have them inftrufted, from their tenderei 
youth, in the knowledge of the laws of their country; and 
that in their public fchools, as we have already mentioned 
in the hiftory of Cyrus, they were taught equity and juftice, 
in the manner as rhetoric and philofophy are taught in other 
places. 

Thefe are the great and eflential duties of die regal dig¬ 
nity. Indeed it is reafonable, and abfolutely neccfTary,that 
die prince be affifted in the execution of that auguft func¬ 
tion, as he is in others: but to be affifted is not to be de¬ 
prived, or difpoffeffed. He continues judge, as long as he 
continues king. Though he communicates his authority, 
yet does he not refign or divide it. It is therefore abfo¬ 
lutely neceffary for him to bellow fome time upon the fluty 
of equity and juftice; not that he need enter into the whole 
detail of particular laws, but only acquaint himfelf with 
the principal rules and maxims of the law of his country, 
that he may be capable of doing juftice, and of fpeaking 
wifely upon important points. For this rcafon die kings of 
Perfia never afeended the throne, till they had been tor fome 
time under the care and initiation of the Magi, who were 
to teach them that fcicnce whereof they were the only 

4 

mafters and profeffors, as well as ol theology. 

Now (nice to the fovereigu alone is committed the right 
of adminiilering juftice; and that within his dominion* 
there is no other power ol adminiilering it, than what if 
delegated by him; how greatly does it behove him to tal ( 
care into what hands he commits a part of fo great a trull 
to know whether thofc he places fo near the throne 


an 


* Antiq* Judaic. I. xi. c. 3. 
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worthy to partake of fuch a prerogative ; and induftrioufly 
to keep all fuch at a diftance from it as he judges unwor¬ 
thy? We find that in Perfia, their kings were extremely 
careful to have juftice rendered with integrity and impar¬ 
tiality* a One of their royal judges (for fo they called 
them) having fuffered himfelf to be corrupted by bribery, 
was condemned by Cambyfes to be put to death without 
mercy, and to have his fkin put upon the feat where he ufed 
to fit and give judgment, and where his fon, who fucceeded 
him in his office, was to fit, that the very place, whence he 
gave judgment, fhould remind him of his own duty. 

b Their ordinary judges were taken out of the clafs of 
old men, into which none were admitted till the age of fifty 
years; fothata man could not exercifethe office of a judge 
before that age, the Perfians being of opinion, that too 
much maturity could not be required in an employment 
which difpofed of the fortunes, reputations, and lives of 
their fellow citizens. 

c Amongft them, it was not lawful either for a private 
perfon to put any of his (laves to death, or for the prince to 
inflift capital punifhment upon any of his fubjefts for the 
firft.offence; becaufe it might rather be confidered as an 
effeft of human weaknefs and frailty, than of a confirmed 
malignity of mind. 

The Perfians thought it reafonable to put the good as well 
as the evil, the merits of the offender as well as his demerits, 
into the fcales of juftice : nor was it juft, in their opinion, 
that onefingle crime fhould obliterate all the good actions a 
man had done during his lile. d Upon this principle it was, 
that Darius, having condemned a judge to death for fome 
prevarication in his office, and afterwards calling to mind 
the important fervices he had rendered both to the ftate and 
royal lamiiy, revoked the fentence at the very moment of 
Us going to be executed, c and acknowledged, that he had 
pronounced it with more precipitation than wifdom. 

But one important and eflential rule which they obferved 
m their judgments, was, in the firft place, never to condemn 

1 Herod. 1 . v. c. 85. b Xenoph* Cyrop. 1 . i, p. 7. 

f Herod, 1 . i. c. 137. d Herod. 1 . vti c. 194. 

e Tyov; wf t a^i/Tioo. <1*70;, oot'jTutu i c yacTjU.iyo; nri } 
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any perfon without bringing his accufer to his face, and 
without giving him time, and all other means neceffary,for 
detending himlclf againfl the articles laid to his charge: 
and in the fecond place, if the perfon accufed was found 
innocent, to inflift the very fame punifhment upon the 
accufer, as the other was to have fuffered, had he been found 
guilty- f Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juft rigour 
which ought to be exercifed on fuch occafions. One of 
the king’s favourites, ambitious of getting a place poffetTed 
by one ol his belt officers, endeavoured to make the king 
lufpeft the fidelity of that officer; and to that end, fentin¬ 
formations to court full of calumnies againfl him, perfuading 
himfelf that the king, from the great credit he had with his 
majefty, would believe the thing upon his bare word, with¬ 
out further examination. For fuch is the general charader 
of calumniators. They are afraid of evidence and light; 
they make it their bufinefs to fliut out the innocent from 
all accefs to the prince, and thereby put it out of their power 
to vindicate themfelves. The officer was imprifoned; but 
he defired of the king, before he was condemned, that his 
caufe might be heard, and his accufei's ordered to produce 
their evidence againfl him. The king did fo: and as there 
was no proof but the letters which his enemy had writ 
againft him, he was cleared, and his innocence fully jufti- 
fied by the three commiflioners that fat upon his trial; all 
the king’s indignation fell upon the perfidious accufer, who 
had thus attempted to abufe the favour and confidence of his 
roval mailer. This prince, who was very wife, and knew 
that one of the true figns of a prudent government was to 
have the fubjefl s ftand more in tear of the * laws, than of 
informers, would have thought, that to have a£led otherwife 
than he did, would have been a direft violation of the moll 


common rules of t natural equity and humanity ; it would 
have been opening a door to envy, hatred, calumny, and 


revenge; it would have been expofingthe honed (implicit/ 
of good and faithful fubjefcts to the cruel malice of detefl- 
able- informers, ami arming thefc with the fword of public 


f UioU. i, xv. p. 033—336. 

* 

* AW jtim di'htfiu '\• ftd Uoe.s I’/iimfcr. Plin. in Pane/;. T»;>j. 
/’»//,1 r/*i tfui diluhnti tiO>: utpinitat* £>ut'roN. in vi a Dcinit. c, 
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authority: in a word, it would have been divefling the throne 
ofthemofl noble privilege belonging to it, namely, of being 
a fanfl:uary for innocence and juftice, againlt violence and 

calumny. 

% There is upon record a Hill more memorable example 
of firmnefs and love of juftice, in another king of Perfia, 
before Artaxerxcs; in him, I mean, whom the feripture calls 
Ahafuerus, and who is thought to be the fame as Darius, 
the fon of Hyftafpes, from whom Hainan had, by his earnefl 
felicitations, extorted that fatal edift, which was calculated 
to exterminate the whole race of the Jews throughout the 
Perfian empire in one day. When God had, by the means 
of Either, opened his eyes, he made hafle to make amends 
for his fault, not only by revoking his edict, and inflicting an 
exemplary punifhment upon the impoftor who had deceived 
him; but, which is more, by a public acknowledgment of his 
error, which fhouldbe a pattern to all ages, and to all princes, 
and teach them, that far from debafmg their dignity, or 
weakening their authority thereby, they procure them the 
more refpeft. After declaring, that it is but too common 
for calumniators to impofe,by their mifreprefentations and 
craftinefs, on the goodnefs of their princes, whom their 
natural fincerity induces to judge favourably of*others; he 
is not afhamed to acknowledge, that he had been fo unhappy 
as to fuffer himfelf to be prejudiced by fuch means againlt 
the Jews, who were his faithful fubjcfcls, and the children of 
the molt high God, through whole goodnefs lie and his an- 
ceftors had attained to the throne. 

h The Perfians were not only enemies of injuflice, as we 
have now frown; hut alfo abhorred lying, which always was 
deemedamongft them as a mean and infamous vice. What 
they efteemed moft pitiful, next to lying, was to live upon 
trull, or by borrowing. Such a kind of life feemed to them 
idle, ignominious, fervilc, and the more tlefpicable, bccaufe 
it makes people liars. 


i fifth, c. iii. &c. 
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Sect. IV. The Care of the Provinces . 

feems to he no difficult matter to maintain good order 
in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the conduft of 
the magiflrates and judges is nearly infpefted; andtheverj 
fight of the throne is capable ot keeping the fubjefts in awe, 
The cafe is otherwife with refpefcl to the provinces, where 
the diilance from the fovereign, and the hopes oi impunity, 
may occafion many mifdemeanours on the part of the 
magiflrates and officers, as well as great licentioufnefs and 
difonler on that of the people. In this the Perfian policy 
exerted itfelf with the greateft care; and, we may alfofay 
with the greateft fuccefs. 

The Perfian empire was divided into * a hundred and 
twenty.feven governments, the governors whereof were 
called fat rap ae. Over them were appointed three principal^ 
minifters, who infpefted their conduft, to whom they gave : 
an account of all the affairs of their feveral provinces, and 
who were afterwards to make their report of the fame to ik; 
king. It was Darius the Mede, that is, Cyaxares, or rather 
Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, who put the govevnmenti 
of the empire into this excellent method. Thefe fatrap*| 
were, by the very defign of their office, each in his refpecj 
tive diftrift, to have the fame care and regard for the info 
refts of the people, as for thofe of the prince: for it vast 
maxim with Cyrus, that no difference ought to be admitted 
between thefe two interefts, which are neceffarily linkd 
together; fince neither the people can be happy, unlefstk 
prince is powerful, and in a condition to defend them; M 
the prince truly powerful unlefs his people be happy. 

Thefe fatrapae being the moll considerable per Ions in lM 
kingdom, Cyrus affigned them certain funds and revenue 
proportionable to their ftation ancl the importance ol 
employments. He was willing they ffiould live nobly lf 
their rcfpe&ive provinces, that they might gain thercfptf 
of the nobility and common people within their jurifdiS^j 
and for that reafon their retinue, their equipage, andtlfo 

* Authors differ about the number of governments or provinces. XiM ,f 
Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 229, 232. 
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table, fhould be anfwerable to their dignity, yet without 
exceeding the bounds of prudence and moderation. He 
himfelf was their model in this refpefl, as he defired they 
fhould be to all perfons oi diitinguiflicd rank within the 
extent of their authority; fo that the fame order which 
reigned in the prince’s court might likewife proportionally 
be obferved in the courts of the iatrapae, and in the noble¬ 
men’s families. And to prevent as far as poffible, all abides, 
which might be made of fo extenfivc an authority as that of 
thefatrapac, the king referred to himfelf alone the nomina¬ 
tion of them, and caufed the governors of places, the com¬ 
manders of the troops and other luch like officers, to depend 
immediately upon the prince himfelf; from whom alone 
they were to receive their orders and inftruftions, that it the 
fat rap as were inclined to abufc their power, they might be 
fenfible tliofe officers were fo many overfeers and cenfors 
of their conduft# And to make this correfpondence by 
letters the more fure and expeditious, the king caufed poll- 
houfes to be erefted throughout all the empire, and appointed 
couriers, who travelled night and day, and made wonderful 
(lifpatch. But I fhall fpeak more particularly on this article 
at the end of this feftion, that I may not break in upon the 
matter in hand. 


Notwithftanding all this, the care of the provinces was 
not entirely left to the fatrapue and governors: the king him- 
felf took cognizance of them in his own perfon, being per- 
fuaded, that the governing only by others, is but to govern 
by halves. An officer of the houfchold was ordered to 
repeat thefe words, to the king every morning when he 
waked; “ ‘Rife, Sir, and think of di(charging the duties, 
for which Oromafdes has placed you upon the throne.” 
Oromafdcs was the principal god, anciently worfliipped by 
tbePerfians, A good prince, fays Plutarch in the account 
be gives of this cuftom, has no occafion for an officer to 
give him this daily admonition; his own heart, and the love 
he has for his people are fuflicicnt monitors, 
k Theking of Pcrfia thought himfelf obliged, according to 
tbe ancient culfom ellablilhed in that country, from lime 
to time, perfonally to vifit all the provinces of his empire; 


' Pint, ad Princ, indoft.p, 78c 1 . 
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being pevfuaded, as Pliny fays of Trajan, that the moll folid 
glory, and the moll exquifite pleafure a good prince can 
enjoy, is from time to time to let the people fee their com¬ 
mon father; to * reconcile the didentions and mutual ani- 
mofities of rival cities; to calm commotions or (editions 
among the people, and that not fo much by the dint of power 
and feverity, as by reafon and temper; to prevent injuftice 
and opprefiion in magiftrates; and cancel and reverfe what¬ 
ever has been decreed againlt law and equity: in a word, 
like a beneficent planet, to fhed his falutary influences uni- 
verfally, or rather like a kind of divinity, to be prefent 
every where, to fee, to hear, and know every thing, without 
rejefting any man’s petition or complaint. 

When the king was not able to vifit the provinces him- 
felf, he fent, in his Head, fome of the greateft men of the 
kingdom, fuch as were the moll eminent for wifdom and 
virtue. Thefe perfons were generally called the eyes and 
ears of the prince, becaufe by their means he faw and was 
informed of every thing. When thefe or any other of his 
great minifters, or the members of his council, were faidto 
be the eyes and ears of the prince, it was at once an admo¬ 
nition to the king, that he had his minifters, as we have the 
organs of our fenfes, not that he fhould lie Hill and be idle, 
but aft by their means; and to the minifters that they ought 
not to aft for themfelvcs, but for the king their head, and for 
the advantage ot the whole body politic. 

The particular detail of affairs, which the king or the com- 
miffioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly worthy 
of admiration, and {hows how well they underftood inthofe 
days, wherein the wifdom and ability of governors confiit 
The attention of the king and his minifters was not only 
employed upon great objefts, as, war, the revenue, juftice, 
and commerce; but matters oflefs importance, as the (ecu- 
rity and beauty of towns and cities, the convenient habitation 
of the inhabitants, the reparation of high reads, bridges, 
caufeways, the keeping of woods and forefts from beinglai^ 

* Reconciling a'muIns civifates , iiuncntefque fopu/os non imperio magis qmm rstk 1 
lompefarc , intercede™ ini quit at Urns magijlratuum , in fell unique rcdderc quicquid fo 1 
non npartucrit; po/lrano velocijfimi Jideris more, omnia inviferc omnia audire, et undctWI 1 
invocatum-, Jlalim } velut numar , adejj'e et adfiJUre, Plin. in. Pancgyr. Traj. 
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wafte and deftroyed, and above all the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, and the encouraging and promoting all forts of 
trades, even to the lowed: and meaneft of handicraft employ¬ 
ments; every thing in fhort came within the fphere of their 
policy, and was thought to deferve their care and infpe&ion. 
And, indeed whatever belongs to the fubjefis, as well as the 
fubjefts themfelves, is a part of the truft committed to the 
bead of the commonwealth, and is entitled to his care, con¬ 
cern, and a£livity. His love for the commonweal is uni- 
verfal. * It extends itfelf to all matters, and takes in every 
thing: it is the fupport of private perfons, as well as of the 
public. Every province, every city, every family, has a 
place in his heart and affe&ions. Every thing in the king¬ 
dom has a relation to, and concerns him ; every thing 
challenges his attention and regard. 

1 1 have already faid s that agriculture was one of the main 
things, on which the Perfians bellowed their care and atten¬ 
tion. Indeed, one of the prince’s firft cares was to make 
hufbandfy flourifh; and thofe fatrapse, whofe provinces were 
the belt cultivated, had the mofl of his favour. And as there 
were offices erefted for the regulation of the military part 
ol the government; fo were there like wife for the infpe£ting 
their rural labours and economy. For thefe two employ¬ 
ments had a near relation; the bufinefs of the one being to 
guard the country, and the other to cultivate it. The prince 
protefted both almofl; with the fame degree of afle&ion; be- 
caufe both concurred and were equally neceffary for the 
public good. For if the lands cannot be cultivated without 
the aid and proteftion of armies for their defence and fecu- 
rity; fo neither can the foldiers on the other hand be fed 
and maintained without the labour of the hufbandmen who 
cultivate the ground. It was with good reafon therefore that 
the prince, fince it was impoffible for himfelf to fee into 
every thing, caufed an exaft account to be given him, how 
every province and canton was cultivated; that he might 
know whether each country brought forth abundantly fuch 
fruits as it was capable of producing; that he defeended fa 


1 Xcnoph, Occon. p. 827—830. 

c,il cunr funt univerfi } nullum non nip, pur km tanquam fui mtriu $iv ec. 

KMc Cl cm. c . xiii. 
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far into thofe particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus 
the Younger, as to inform himfelf, whether the private gar* 
dens ot his fubjefts were well kept and yielded plenty o{ 
fruit; that he rewarded the fuperintendcnts and overfeers, 
whofe provinces or cantons were the bell cultivated, and 
punifhed the lazinefs and negligence of thofe idle perfons 
who did not labour and improve their grounds. Such a 
care as this is by no means unworthy of a king, as it natu. 
rally tends to propagate riches and plenty throughout his 
kingdom, and to beget a fpirit of induftry among his fub- 
jefts, which is the furcft means of preventing that increafeof 
drones and idle fellows, that are fuch a burden upon the 
public, and a di(honour to the date. 

m Xenophon, in the next palfage to this I have now cited, 
puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is introduced as a 
fpeaker therein, a very noble encomium upon agriculture, 
which he reprefents as the employment in the world the 
ftioft worthy of men’s application, the moll ancient, and 
the mod fuitable to their nature ; as the common nurfe of 
perfons of all ages and conditions of life; as the fourceof 


health, llrength, plenty, riches, and a thoufand fober de¬ 
lights and honed pleasures; as the miftrefs and fchootof 
fobrictv, temperance, jufticc, religion; and, in a word,of 
all kinds of virtues both civil and military. After which he 
relates the fine faying of Lyfander the Lacedaemonian, who, 
as he was walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hearing 
from that prince’s own mouth, that lie himfelf had planted 
feveral ot the trees he was looking at, made the following 
anfwer: that the world had rcafon to extol the happinefsof 
Cyrus, whofe virtue was as eminent as his fortune; and 
who, in the mid ft of the greateft affluence, fplendor, and 
magnificence, had yet preferred a tallc fo pure and fo con* 
fonnable to right reafon. n Cum Cyrus refpondijfct , Ego jjb 
Jinn dimeij'uSy mei Jim t or dine s, me a defcriptiOy mult# r/w# 
ijlarum arbor um me a manu Junl fatce: turn Lyfan drum, inlu- 
entail ejus purpuram % cl nit or an corporis , ornatumque Pfr 
fuum mullo aura multifjuc gemmis, dixiffe: *Rectk verc 


Xcnoph. Occon. p. 830-833. « Cic. tic fenefct. num. 50. 

* In the original Greek there it dill a greater energy. ^ y, ‘ 

Kf 9 nvru‘ nfuQ')( r*.r Thou art worthy* 

1 
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iZt CVR£, BEATUM FERUNT, QU ON I AM VlRTUTl 
TU & FORTUNA CONJUNCTA EST. How much is it to 
be wifhed, that our young nobility, who, in the time of 
peace, do not know howto employ themfelves, had the like 
tafte for planting and agriculture, which furely after fuch an 
Example as that of Cyrus, fhould be thought no difhonour to 
their quality, efpecially if they would confider, that for fe- 
veral ages it was the conflant employment of the braveft and 
moft warlike people in the world! The reader may eafily 
perceive that I mean the ancient Romans, 

The Invention ojPofts and Couriers . 

° I promifed to give fome account in this place of the in¬ 
vention of polls and couriers. This invention is aferibed to 
Cyrus; nor indeed can I find any mention of fuch an efla- 
blifhment before his time. As the Perfian empire, after its 
laft conquefts, was of a vail extent, and Cyrus required, that 
all his governors of provinces, and his chief commanders of 
his troops, fhould write to him and give an exaft account of 
every thing that patted in their feveral diftrifls and armies, in 
order to render that correfpondence the more fure and ex¬ 
peditious, and to put himfelf into a condition of receiving 
fpeedy intelligence of all occurrences and affairs, and of 
fending his orders thereupon with expedition, he caufed 
poft-houfes to be built, and meffengers to be appointed in 
every province. Having computed how far a good horfe, 
withabrifk rider, could go in a day, without being fpoiled, 
he had flablcs built in proportion at equal diftances from 
each other, and had them furnifhed with horfes, and grooms 
to take care of them. At each of thefe places he likewife 
appointed a poft-mafler, to receive the packets from the 
couriers as they arrived, and give them to others; and to 
take the horfes that performed their flage, and to find frefh 
ones. Thus the pofl went continually night and clay, with 
extraordinary fpeed: nor did either rain or fnow, heat or 
cold, or any inclemency of the feafon, interrupt its pto- 

° Xcn. Cyrop. I. viti. p. 232. 

that happinefs thou art poffeffcd of \ bccaute with all thy affluence and 
profperity thou art alfo virtuous. 
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grefs, p Herodotus fpeaks of the fame fort of couriers in 
the reign of Xerxes. 

Thefe couriers were called in the Perfian language, 
Ayfapoi The fuperintendency of the pofts became aeon- 
fiderable employment. ^ Darius, the laft king of the ancient 
Perfians, had it before he came to the crown. Xenophon 
takes notice, that this eflablifhment fubfifled in his time; 
which perfeftly agrees with what is related in the book of 
Either, concerning the edi Et publifhed by Ahafuerus in 
favour of the Jews: which edi£l was carried through that 
vaft empire with a rapidity that would have been impoffiblc, 
without thefe polls erefted by Cyrus. 

The world is juftly furprifed to find, that this eflablilh- 
ment of polls and couriers, fir 11 invented in the eaft by 
Cyrus, and continued fo for many ages afterwards by his 
fuccelfors, efpecially confidering the ufcfulncfs of it to a 
government, fhould never be imitated in the weft, particu¬ 
larly by people fo expert in politics as the Greeks and the 
Romans. 

It is more aftonilhing, that where this invention was put 
in execution, it was not further improved, and that the ufeof 
it was confined only to affairs of flate, without confidering 
the many advantages the public might have reaped from it, 
by facilitating a mutual correfpondence, as well as the bu- 
fmefs of merchants and tradefmen o( all kinds; by the ex¬ 
pedition it would have procured to the affairs of private per¬ 
rons ; the difpatch of journeys which required hafte; the 
eafy communication between families, cities, and provinces; 
and by the fafety and conveniency of remitting money from 
one country to another. It is well known what a difficulty 
people at a diftance had then, and for many ages afterwards, 
to communicate any news, or to treat of affairs together; 
being obliged either to fend a fervant on purpofe, which 
could not be done without great charge and lofs of time; or 

p Her, I. viii. c. 98. 

* Pint. i. dc fortun. Alex. p. 326. < 3 c in vit. AlcXb p. 674. ubi pro Arywfoi 
Irgcnclum 

* A yJaQot is derived from a word which in that language fignifics a fcivirt 
rendered by compuliion. It is from thence the Greeks bon owed then 
verb ayUpvuv compellerc , cohere and the Latins, avgariarc, Accoiding to Suidai 
they were likewise called ajitfdot* 
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to wait for the departure of fome other perfon, that was 
going into the province or country, whither they had letters 
to fend; which method was liable to numberlefs disappoint¬ 
ments, accidents, and delays. 

At prefent we enjoy this general conveniency at a fmall 
expence; but we do not thoroughly confiderthe advantage 
of it; the want whereof would make us fully fenfible of 
our happinefs in this refpeft. France is indebted for it to 
the univerfity of Paris, which I cannot forbear obferving 
here: I hope the reader will excufe the digreflion. The 
univerfity of Paris, being formerly the only one in the king¬ 
dom, and having great numbers of fcholars reforting to her 
from all parts of the kingdom, did, tor their fakes and con¬ 
veniency, eflablifh meffengers, whofe bufinefs was, not only 
to bring clothes, filver, and gold for the ftudents, but like- 
wife to carry bags of law proceedings, informations, and in- 
quefts; to condufl all forts of perfons, indifferently, to or 
from Paris, finding them both horfes and diet; as alfo to 
carry letters, parcels, and packets for the public as well as 
the univerfity. In the univerfity-regiflers of the four na¬ 
tions, as they are called, of the faculty of arts, thefe meflen- 
gers are often ftyled Nuntii volantes , to fignify the great 
fpeed and difpatch they were obliged to make. 

The Rate then is indebted to the univerfity of Paris for 
the invention and eflablifhment of thefe meffengers and let¬ 
ter-carriers. And it was at her own charge and expence that 
ihe erefted thefe offices; to the fatisfaftion both of our 
kings and the public. She has moreover maintained and 
fupportcd them fince the year 1576, againfl all the various 
attempts of the farmers, which has colt her immenfe fums. 
for there never were any ordinary royal meffengers, till 
Henry HI. firft eftablifhed them in the year 1576, by his 
edift of November, appointing them in the fame cities 
as the univerfity had theirs in, and granting them the fame 
rights and privileges, as the kings, his predeceffbrs, had 
granted the meffengers of the univerfity. 

1 he univerfity never had any other fund, or fupport, than 
the profits arifing from the pofi-ofiiee. And it is upon 
the inundation of the fame revenue, that the late king, 
Lewis XV. by his decree ol the council of ftate, of the 14th 
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of April 1719, and by his Jetters-patent, bearing the fame 
date, regiftered in parliament, and in the chamber of ac. 
compts, has ordained that, in all the colleges of the fail 
univerfity, the ftudents fhall be taught gratis; and has to 
that end, tor the time to come, appropriated to the univerfity 
an eight-and-twentieth part of the revenue arifing from tie 
general leafe or farm of the pofls and meffengers of France; 
which eight-and-twentieth part amounted that year to the 
fum of one hundred and eighty-four thoufand livres, 0; 
thereabouts*. 

•» 

It is not therefore without reafon, that the univerfity, to 
whom this regulation lias reftored a part of her ancient l.uftre, 
jeckons Lewis XV. as a kind of new founder, whofe 
bounty has at length delivered her from the unhappy anil 
ihamefu'I neceffity of receiving wages for her labours; 
which in fome meafure dilhonoured the dignity of her pro- 
feffion, as it was contrary to drat noble, difinterefted fpirit, 
which becomes it. And indeed, the labours of matters and 
profeflors, who inftrutt others, ought not to be given for no¬ 
thing; but neither ought it to be fold. r Nec venire hoc km* 
ficiuni oporlcl , ntcperire. 


T 


Sect. V. Adminif ration of the Revenues . 

HE prince is the fword and buckler of the ftate; by 
him is the peace and tranquillity thereof fecured. Bw 
to enable him for thefe ends, he has occafion for arms, fob 
diers, arfenais, fortified towns, and fhips ; and all thefe 
things require great expences. It is moreover juft and 
xcafonable, that the king have wherewithal to fupport the 
dignity of the crown, and the majelly of empire; as alfo 
to procure reverence and refpeft to his perfon and authori¬ 
ty. Thefe are the two principal reafons, that have given oc¬ 
cafion for the cxa&ing of tribute and impofition of taxes. 
Aslhe public advantage, and the neceffity of defraying the 
expences of the Hate, have been the firft caufes of theft 
burthens; fo ought they likewife to be the conftant ftandare 
of their ufc. Nor is there anything in the world more jW 

r Quint. i. xii. c. 7, 

* About 8500I. fieri. 
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mi reafonable than fuch impofitions ; Cnee every private 
perfon ought to think himfclf very happy, that he can pur- 
chafe his peace and fecurity at the expence ot fo llender a 

contribution. 

5 The revenues of the Perfian kings confifted partly in 
monies impofed upon the people, and partly in their being 
furnifhed with fcveral ot the products of the earth in kind; 
as corn, and other provifions, forage, horfes, camels, or 
whatever rarities each particular province afforded. 1 Strabo 
relates, that the fatrapa of Armenia lent regularly every 
year to the king of Perfia, his mailer, twenty thoufand 
young colts. By this we may form a judgment of the other 
levies in the fevcral provinces. But we are to conlider that 
the tributes were only exafted from the conquered nations; 
for the natural fubjefts, that is, the Perfians were exempt 
from all impofitions. Nor was the cuftom of impofing 
taxes, and of determining the funis each province was yearly 
to pay, introduced till the reign of Darius, at which time, 
the pecuniary impofitions, as near as we can judge from the 
computation made by Herodotus, which is attended with 
great difficulties, amounted to near forty-four millions 
French money*. 

“The place wherein was kept the public treafure was 
called in the Perfian language Gaza. There were treafures 
of this kind at Sufa, at Perfepolis, at Parfagada, at Damaf- 
cus, and other cities. The gold and filver were there kept 
in ingots, and coined into money, according as the king had 
occafion. The money, chiefly uled by the Perfians, was of 
gold; and called Daricus , from the name off Darius, who 
firft caufed them to be coined, with his image on one fide, 
and an archer on the reverie. The Daric is fometimes alfo 
called Staler aureus , becaufc the weight of it, like that of 
the Attic Stater , was two drachms of gold, which were 
equivalent to twenty drachms of filver, and confequently 
were worth ten 1 ivies of French money. 


1 Her. 1 , iii. c> 89 '-97 . « Ibid. xi. p. 530. “ Cur. 1 . iii. c. ta. 

* About two millions (lerling. 

+ Darius the Mcdc, otherwife called Cvaxares, is fuppufed to have been 
1 lc who canted this muticy to be coined. 
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* Befides thefe tributes, which were paid in money, there 
was another contribution made in kind, by furnilhinj 
viftuals and provifions for the king’s table and houfehoid, 
grain, forage, and other neceffaries for the fubflence of his 
armies, and horfes for the remounting of his cavalry. Thh 
contribution was impofed upon the fix-fcore fatrapies, oj 
provinces, each of them furnilhing fuch a part as they were 
feverally taxed at. Herodotus obferves, that the province 
of Babylon, the largeit and wealtlnefl of them all, did alone 
turnifh the whole contribution for the fpace of four months, 
and confequently bore a third part ot the burden of the 
whole impofition, wliilfl: all the reft of Afia together did but 
contribute the other two thirds. 

By what has been already faid on this fubjeft; we fee the 
kings of Perfia did not exadt all their taxes and impofitioiu 
in money, but were content to levy a part of them in money, 
and to take the reft in fuch products and commodities as the 
feveral provinces afforded ; which is a proof of the great 
wifdom, moderation, and humanity of the Perfian govern, 
meat. Without doubt they had obferved how difficult it 
often is for the people, efpecially in countries at a diliance 
from commerce, to convert their goods into money without 
fuffering great Ioffes; whereas nothing can tend fo much to 
the rendering of taxes eafy, and to fheltcr the people from 
vexation and trouble, as well as expence, as the taking in 
payment from each country fuch traits and commoditiesaj 
that country produccth ; by which means the contribution 
becomes eafy, natural, and equitable. 

* There were likewife certain cantons affigned and fet 
apart for the maintaining of the queen’s toilet and wardrobe; 
one tor her girdle, another for her veil, and fo on for the ref 
ot her vcllmcnts: and thefe cantons, which were of grea 
extent, fincc one of them contained as much ground as 
man could walk over in a day; thefe cantons, I fay, 
their names from their particular ufc, or part of the gai 
meats to which they were appropriated ; and were accort 
ingly called, one the queen's girdle, another the queen 
veil, and fo on. In Plato’s time, the fame cuftom continue 
among the Perfians, 

1 Her. 1 . iii. c. cji- 1)7. cl 1 . i. c» 19'i. 1 Piul, in Alcib. c. i. p* ll 3 ‘ 


too 
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* The way of the king's giving penfions in thofe clays to 
fuch perfons as he had a mind to gratify, was exaftly like 
what I have obferved concerning the queen. We read 
that the king of Perfia affigned the revenue of four cities to 
Themiftocles; one of which to fupply him with wine, 
another with bread, the third with meats for his table, and 
the fourth with his clothes and furniture. a Before that 
time, Cyrus had afted in the fame manner with Pytharchus 
of Cyzicus, for whom he had a particular conlideration, 
and to whom he gave the revenue of feven cities. In fol¬ 
lowing times, we find many inftances of a like nature, 

ARTICLE II. 


j; 


Of their War . 

T HE people of Afia in general were naturally of a war¬ 
like difpofition, and did not want courage; but in time 
they all grew effeminate through luxury and pleafure. 
When I fay all, I muff be underflood to except the Perfians, 
who even before Cyrus, as well as in his reign, had the 
reputation of being a people of a very military genius. The 
fituation of their country, which is rugged and mountainous, 
U might be one reafon of their hard and frugal manner of 
living; which is a thing of no little importance for the 
forming of good foldiers. But the good education which 
the Perfians gave their youth, was the chief caufe of the 
. courage and martial fpirit of that people. 

[ With refpefcl therefore to the manners, and particularly 
;• to the article which I am now treating of, we mull make 
\ fome diftinttion between the different nations of Afia. So 
that in the following account of military affairs, what per- 
ieElion and excellence you find in the rules and principles 
of war, is to be applied only to the Perfians, as they were 
111 Cyrus’s reign ; the reft belongs to the other nations of 
Aha, the Ally rians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, and to 
the Perfians likewiie after they had degenerated from their 
ancient valour, which happened not long after Cyrus, as 
be fhown in the fequel. 

* Plut. in Them ill. p. 127. 

Vol. II. S 


* Athen. 1 . i. p, 30. 
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I. Their Entrance into the Service, or into Military Dijcipli ^ 

b The Pcrfians were trained up to the fervice from their | 
tender years, by palling through different exercifes. Gene. 


l 


■ally fpeaking, they ferved in the armies, from the ageo! 
twenty to fifty years. And whether they were in peace or 
war, they always wore fwords as our gentlemen do, which| 
was never pratiifed among the Greeks or the Romans, 
They were obliged to lift themfeives at the time appointed, 
and it was efteemed a crime to defire to be difpenfed with 
in that refpeft, as will be fecn hereafter, by the cruel treat. | 
ment given by Darius and Xerxes c to two young noble, 
men, whofc fathers had defired, as a favour, that their font 
might be permitted to ft ay at home, for a comfort to them 
in their old age. 

J Herodotus fpeaks of a body of troops appointed tote 
the king’s guard, which were called immortal, bccaufc this 
body, which confifted of ten thoufaml, perpetually lublifted 
and was always complete; lor as foon as any of the men died, 
another was immediately put into his place. The eltabli* 
ment of this body probably began with the ten thoufandmen 
font for by Cyrus out of Perfia to be his guard. They were 
lillinguilhcd from all the other troops by the richnofs of 
their armour, and flill more by their lingular courage. 
c Quintus Curtins mentions alfo this body ol men, and 
another body bolides, contilling of fifteen thoufand, defigned 
in like manner to be a guard to the king's per font the Utter 

were called Doivphori, or the Lancers. 

% 

II. Their Armour . 

The ordinary arms ol the Pcrfians were a fab re» or fey* 
mitar, adduces, as it is called in Latin; a kind of dagger, 
which hung in their belt on the right fide; a javelin, or half* 
pike, having a (harp-pointed iron at the end* 

It feems that they carried two javelins, or lances, oncW 
fling, and the other to light with. They made great ufed 


< 


»* Strab. 1 . xv. p, 734. Am. Mar. 1 . xxiiu tub fincm* 
c llcrod. 1 . iv. ct vi. Sun. dc Ira, 1 . iii. c. 16, ct 17. 

4 Lib. vii. c. 23. * Lib. iii. c. 3. 
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llie bow, and of the quiver in which they carried their 
arrows. The fling was not unknown amongft them: but 
they did not fet much value upon it. 

It appears from feveral paflages in ancient authors, that 
the Perfians wore no helmets, but only their common caps, 
which they called tiaras; this is particularly faid of Cyrus 
the younger, f and of his army. And yet the fame authors, 
in other places, make mention of their helmets; from 
whence we mud conclude that their cuftom had changed 
according to the times. 

The foot for the mod part wore cuirafles made of brafs, 
which were fo artificially fitted to their bodies, that they 
were no impediment to the motion and agility of their limbs; 
no more than the vambraces, or other pieces of armour, 
which covered the arms, thighs, and legs of the horfemen. 
Their horfes themfelves for the mod part had their faces, 
breaks, and flanks covered with brafs. Thefe were what 
are called equi cataphraff.i , barbed horfes. 

Authors differ very much about the form and fafhion of 
their fhields. At firft they made ufe of very fmall and light 
ones; made only of twigs, of ofier, gerra. But it appears 
from feveral paflages, that they had alfo fhields of brafs, 
which were of a great length. 

We have already obferved, that in the firft ages the light 
armed foldiers, that is, the archers, (lingers, &c. compofed 
the bulk of the armies amongft the Perfians and Medes. 
Cyrus, who had found by experience that fuch troops were 
only fit for fkirmifhing, or fighting at a diftancc, and who 
thought it moll advantageous to come direftly to clofe fight.; 
he, I fay, for thefe reafons, made a change in his army, and 
reduced thofc light-armed troops to a very few, arming the 
far greater number at all points, like the reft of the army. 

III. Chariots armed with Scythes . 

8 Cyrus introduced a confiderable change likewife with 
refpeft to the chariots of war, Thefe had been in ufe a long 
while before his time, as appears both from Homer and the 
facred writings. Thefe chariots had only two wheels, and 

f Dccxped. Cyr, 1, i. p. 263, * Xcn. Cyr. 1 . vi, p. 152. 
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were generally drawn by four horfes abreaft with two men 
in each; one of diftinguifhcd birth and valour, who fought, 
and the other only for driving the chariot. Cyrus thought 
this method, which was very expenfive, was but of little 
fervice; fince, for the equipping of three hundred chariots, 
were required twelve hundred horfes and fix hundred men, 
of which there were but three hundred who really fought, 
the other three hundred, though all men of merit and dif. 
tintlion, and capable of doing great fervice, if otherwife 
employed, ferving only as charioteers or drivers. To 
remedy this inconvenience, he altered the form of the cha- 
riots, and doubled the number of the fighting-men that rode 
in them, by putting the drivers into a condition to fight, as 
well as the others. 

He caufed the wheels of the chariots to be made ftronger, 
that they fliould not be fo eafily broken ; and their axletreci 
to be made longer, to make them the more firm and fteady. 
At each end of the axletree he caufed feythes to be fattened 
that were three feet long, and placed horizontally; and 
caufed other feythes to be fixed under the fame axletree 
with their edges turned to the ground, that they might cut 
in pieces men or horfes, or whatever the impetuous violence | 
of the chariots fliould overturn. h It appears from fevcral 
pafTages in authors, that in after-times, befides all this, they 
added two long iron fpikes at the end of the pole, in order 
to pierce whatever came in the way; and that they armed 
the hinder part of the chariot with feveral rows of fliarp 
knives to hinder any one from mounting behind. 

Thefe chariots were in ufe for many ages in all the caflern 
countries. They were looked upon as the principal flrcngtl 
of the armies, as the moll certain caufcsof the viftory, and 
as an apparatus the moft capable of all others to linked 
enemy with conlternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved, thepeopl 
found the inconveniences of them, and at length laid thei 
afule. For to reap any advantage from them, it was need 
fary to fight in vail large plains, where the foil was ver 
even, and where there were no rivulets, gutters, woods, w 
vineyards. 


k Liv* 1. xxxv'i. n 41, 
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In after-times feveral methods were invented to render 
thefe chariots abfolutely ufelefs. ‘ It was enough to cut a 
ditch in their way, which immediately flopped their courfe. 
Sometimes an able and experienced general, as Eumenes in 
the battle which Scipio fought with Antiochus, would 
attack the chariots with a detachment of (lingers, archers, 
andfpearmen, who fpreading thcmfelves on all Tides, would 
pour fuch a florm of flones, arrows, and lances, upon them, 
and at the fame time fall a fhouting fo loud with the whole 
army, that they terrified the horfes of the chariots, and occa- 
fioned fuch diforder and confufion among them, as often 
made them turn about and run foul upon their own forces. 
k At other times they would render the chariots ineffectual 
and unaftive, only by marching over the (pace which fepa- 
rated the two armies, with an extraordinary fwiftnefs, and 
advancing fuddenly upon the enemy. For the flrength and 
execution of the chariots proceeded from the length of their 
courfe, which was what gave that impetuofity and rapidity 
to their motion, without which they were but very feeble 
and infignificant. It was after this manner, that the Romans 
under Sylla, at the battle of Checronea, defeated and put to 
flight the enemy’s chariots by raifing loud peals of laughter, 
as if they had been at the games of the Circus, and by crying 
out that they Ihould fend more. 
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IV. Their Difcipline in Ptace as well as in War . 

Nothing can be imagined more perfeft, than the difcipline 
and good order of the troops in Cyrus’s reign, whether in 
peace or war. 

The methods ufed by that great prince, as is fully related 
m Xenophon’s Cyroptzdia , in order to form his troops by 
frequent excrcifes, to inure them to fatigue by keeping 
them continually breathing and employed in laborious 
works, to prepare them for real battles by mock engage¬ 
ments, to fire them with courage and refolution by exhort¬ 
ations, praifes and rewards; all this, I fay, is a perfeft model 
for all who have the command of troops, to which, generally 
fpeaking, peace and tranquillity become extremely perni- 


1 
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cious; for a relaxation of difcipline, which ufually enfues, 
enervates the vigour of the foldiers; and their inaftion 
blunts that edge of courage, which the motion of armies, and 
the approach of enemies infinitely fharpen and excite. * A 
wife prefcience of the future ought to make us prepare in 
time of peace whatever will be needful in time of war. 

Whenever the Perfian armies marched, every thing was 
ordered and carried on with as much regularity and exaft- 
nefs, as on a day of battle ; not a foldicr or officer daring to 
quit his rank, or remove from the colours. It was the cullom 
amongft all Afiatics, whenever they encamped, though but 
for a day or a night, to have their camp furrounded with 
pretty deep ditches. This they did to prevent being fur- 
prifed by the enemy, and that they might not be forced to 
engage again ft their inclinations. 1 They ufually contented 
themfelves with covering their camp with a bank of earth 
dug out of thefe ditches; though fometimes they fortified 
them with good palifadocs, and long flakes driven into the 
ground. 

By what has been faid of their difcipline in time of peace, 
and of their manner of marching and encamping their 
armies, we may judge of their exaftnefs on a day of battle. 
Nothing can be more wonderful than the accounts we have 
of it in feveral parts of the Cyropaedia. No fingle family 
can be better regulated, or pay a more fpeedy and ex aft obe¬ 
dience to the firlt fignal, than the whole army of Cyrus. 
He had long accuftomed them to that prompt obedience, on 
which the fuccefs of all enterprifes depends. For what 
avails the bell head in the world, if the arms do not aft con¬ 
formably, and follow its direftions? At fil'd he had nfed 
fome feverity, which is neceflarv in the beginning, in order 
to eftablifh a good difcipline; but this feverity was always 
accompanied with reafon and tempered with kindnefs. The 
example of their t leader, who was the firft upon all duty, 
gave weight and authority to his difeourfe, and foftened 
the rigour of his commands. The unalterable rule lie laid 

1 Diod. 1 . i. p. 24, 25. 

* —- Mctuenfque Juiurit 

In pact) ut fu plans> a plant i done a hello . Hor. Satyr, ii. I. 2. 

+ cultu /t'L'Z, capita iniello , in agwine^ in laborilms [reruns au'ejf: * faudm 

Jlrenuh, foktium imilidis exempt am omnibus ojkndae. T a c 1 i, Aimal.!. xiii. c, 35 * 
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down to himfelf of granting nothing but to merit only, and 
of refilling every thing to favour, was a ill re means of 
keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and of mak¬ 
ing them perpetually vigilant and careful. *For there is 
nothing more difeouraging to perfons of that'profeffion, 
even to thofe who love their prince and their country, than 
to fee the rewards, to which the dangers they have undergone, 
and the blood they have fpilt, entitle them, conferred upon 
others. Cyrus had the art of infpiring his common foldiers 
even with a zeal for difeipline and order, by find infpiring 

them with a love for their country, for their honour, and 

/ 

their fellow citizens; and above all, by endearing himfelf 
to them by his bounty and liberality, Thefe are the true 
methods of eflablilhing and fupporting military difeipline in. 
its full force and vigour. 


V. 




As there were but very few fortified places in Cyrus’s 
time, all their wars were little elfe but field expeditions; for 
which reafon that wife prince found out, by his own reflec¬ 
tion and experience, that nothing contributed more to vic¬ 
tory, than a numerous and good cavalry; and the gaining 
of one. fingle pitched battle was often attended with the 
conqueft of a whole kingdom. Accordingly we fee, that 
having found the Perfian army entirely deftitnte of that im¬ 
portant and neceffary fuccour, he turned all his thoughts 
towards remedying that defeft, and fo lar fuccccded, by 
his great application and activity, as to form a body of 
Perfian cavalry, which became fuperior to that of his ene¬ 
mies, in goodnefs at IcaJl. if not in number. m There were 
feveral breeds of horfes in Perlia and Media; but in the lat¬ 
ter province, thofe of a place, called Nifca, were the molt 
efleemed; and it was from thence the king’s (table was 
hirnifbed, We lhal 1 now examine what ufe they made of 
their .cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbrira may ferve to give us a 
juft notion of the tadics of the ancients in the days of Cyrus, 


in 


Herod, 1. vii. c 40. Strab. 1. xi. p. 630. 
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and to fhow how far their ability extended either in the ufe 
of arms or the difpofition of armies. 

They knew that the mod advantageous order of battle was 
to place the infantry in the centre, and the cavalry, which 
confifted chiefly of the cuiraffiers, on the two wings of the 
army. By this difpofition the flanks of the foot were co¬ 
vered, and the horfe were at liberty to a£l and extend them- 
fclves, as occafion fhould require. 

They likewife underftood the neceflity of drawing out 
an army into fevcral lines, in order to fupport one another; 
becaufe otherwife, one Angle line might eafily be pierced 
through and broken; fo would not be able to rally and con- 
fequently the army would be left without refource. For 
which reafon, they formed the firft line of foot heavily 
armed, * twelve men deep, who, on the firft onfet, made ufe 
ot the half-pike; and afterwards, when the fronts of the two 
armies came clofe together, engaged the enemy body to 
body with their fwords, or feymitars. 

The fecond line confifted of fucli men as were lightly 
armed, whofe manner ot fighting was to fling their jave¬ 
lins over the heads ot the firft. Thefe javelins were made 
ot a heavy wood, were painted with iron, and were flung 
with great violence. The defign of them was to put the 
enemy into diforder, before they came to clofe fight. 

I he tinrd line confifted of archers, whofe bows being bent 
with the utmoft force, carried their arrows over the heads 
of the two preceding lines, and extremely annoyed the 
enemy. Thefe archers were fometimes mixed with {lingers, 
who flung great ftones with a terrible force; but, in after¬ 
time the Rhodians, inftead of ftones, made ufe of leaden 
bullets, which the flings carried a great deal farther. 

A fourth line, formed of men in the fame manner as thofe 
of the firft, formed the rear of the main body. This line 
was intended for the fupport of the others, and to keep 
them to their duty, in cafe they gave way. It ferved like¬ 
wife for a rear-guard, and a body of referve to rcpulfc the 
enemy, if they fhould happen to penetrate fo far. 

They had befides moving towers, carried upon huge wag¬ 
gons* drawn by fixteen oxen each, in which were twenty 

* Before Cyrus’s time it was of twcnty-Fowr men, 
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men, whofe bufmefs was to difeharge ftones and javelins. 
Thefe were placed in the rear of the whole army behind the 
body of referve, and ferved to fupport their troops, when 
they were driven by the enemy ; and to favour their rally¬ 
ing when in diforder. 

They made great ufe too of their chariots armed with 
feythes, as we have already obferved. Tliefe they generally 
placed in the front of the battle, and fome ol them at certain 
times upon the flanks of the army ; or, when they had any 
reafon to fear their being furrounded. 

Thus far, and not much farther, did the ancients carry 
their knowledge in the military art with refpeft to their 
battles and engagements. But we do not find they had any 
Ikill in choofing advantageous pofts, in feafonably poffelh 
ing themfelves of a favourable country, ot bringing the war 
into a clofe one, of making ufe of defiles and narrow pafles, 
either to moleft the enemy in their march, or to cover them¬ 
felves from their attacks; of laying artful ambufcadcs; of 
protra&ing a campaign to a great length by wile delays; ot 
pot fuffering a fuperior enemy to force them to a decifive 
aft ion, and of reducing him to the neceflity of preying upon 
himfelf through the want of forage and provilions. Neither 
do we fee, that they had much regard to the detending of 
their right and left with rivers, marfhes, or mountains; and 
by that means to make the front of a finaller army equal to 
that of another much more numerous ; and to put it out ot 
the enemy’s power to furround or flank them. 

Yet in Cyrus’s firfl; campaign againll the Armenians, and 
afterwards again ft the Babylonians, there feems to have been 
fome beginnings, and a kind ot cflay of this art; but they 
were not improved, or carried to any degree ot pcrtcfclion in 
thofe days. Time, reflexion, and experience made the 
great commanders in after-ages acquainted with thefe pre¬ 
cautions and fubtleties of war; and we have already fhown, 
in the wars of the Carthaginians, what ufe Hannibal, Fabius, 
Scipio, and other generals of both nations made of them- 
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VI. Their Manner of attacking and defendingJlr ong Places . 

The ancients both devifed and executed all that could 
be expected from the nature of the arms known in their 
days, as alfo from the force and the variety of engines then 
jn ufe, either for attacking or defending fortified places. 

i. Their Way of attacking Places . 

The firft method of attacking a place was by blockade. 
They invefted the town with a wall built quite round it, 
and in which, at proper diftances, were made redoubts and 
places of arms; and between the wall and the town they 
dug a deep trench, which they ftrongly fenced with palifa- 
docs, to hinder the befieged from going out, as well as to 
prevent fuccours from being brought in. In this manner 
they waited till famine did what they could not effeft by 
force or art. Prom hence proceeded the length of the fieges 
related by the ancients; as that of *Troy, which lafted ten 
years; that of Azoth by Pfammeticus, which lafted twenty; 
that of Nineveh, where we find Sardanapalus* defended him- 
felf for the fpace of feven. And Cyrus might have lain a 
long time before Babylon, where they had laid in a flock 
of provifions for twenty years* if he had not ufed a different 
method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from their 
duration, they invented the method of fealing, which was 
done by raifing a great number of ladders, againli the walls, 
by means whereof a great many files of fiddlers might climb 
up together, and force their way in. 

To render this method of fealing impracticable, or at leaf! 
ineffectual, they made their walls of their city extremely 
high, and the towers, wherewith they were flanked, Hill 
confidcrably higher, that the ladders of the befiegers might 
not be able to reach the top of them. This obliged them 
to find out. fonie other way of getting to the top of rain- 
parts; and this was building moving towers of wood, Hill 
higher than the walls, and by approaching them, with thofc 

* Uoincr makes no men 1 .ion of die ram or any wailikc engin.e* 
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wooden towers. On the top of thefe towers, which formed 
a kind of platform, was placed a competent number ot fol- 
diers, who with darts and arrows, and the affiltance of their 
baliftas and catapultae, fcowered the ramparts, and cleared 
them of the defenders; and then from a lower ftage of the 
tower they let down a kijad of drawbridge, which relied 
upon the wall, and gave the foldiers admittance. 

A third method, which extremely fhortened the length 
of their fieges, was that of the battering-ram, by which they 
made breaches in the walls, and opened themfelves a pafiage 
into the places befieged. This battcring-ram was a vail 
thick beam of timber, with a ftrong head of iron or brafs at 
the end of it; which was pufhc-d with the utmoft force againll 
the walls. There were feveral kinds of them; but I {hall 
give a more ample and particular account of thefe, as well 
as of other warlike engines in another place. 

They had dill a fourth method of attacking places, which 
was, that of Tapping and undermining; and this was done 
two different ways; that is, either to carry on a fubterrancan 
path quite under the walls, into the heart of the city, and 
fo open themfelves a pafiage and entrance into it; or elfe, 
after they had Tapped the foundation of the wall, and put 
fupporters under it, to fill the fpace with all forts of com- 
buflible matter, and then to fet the matter on fire, in order 
to burn down the fupporters, calcine the materials of the 
wall, and throw down part of it. 

'Ihe Manner of defending Places . 

With refpc£t to the fortifying and defending of towns 
the ancients made life of all the fundamental principles 
and elfential rules now prattifed in the art of fortification. 
They had the method of overflowing the country round 
about, to hinder the enemy’s approaching the town; they 
made their ditches deep, and of a flcep afeent, and fenced 
them round with palifadoes, to make the enemy’s afeent or 
defeent the more difficult; they made their ramparts very 
thick, and fenced them with flonc, or brick-work, that the 
battcring-ram fhoultl not be able to demolifh them; and 
very high, that the fealing of them fhould be equally 
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practicable; they had their projefting towers, irom whence 
our modern bailions derived their origin, for the flanking of 
the curtains, the ingenious invention of different machines 
for the fhooting of arrows, throwing of darts and lances, 
and hurling of great flones with vaft force and violence; 
their parapets and battlements in the walls for the foldiers 
fecuritv, and their covered galleries which went quite 
round the walls, and ferved as fubterraneous paffages; their 
intrcnchmcnts behind the breaches and necks of the towers; 
.they made their {allies too, in order to deftroy the works of 
the befiegers, and to let engines on fire; as alfo their coun¬ 
termines to defeat the mines of the enemy; and 1 aft ly, they 
built citadels, as places of retreat in cafe of extremity, to 
ferve as the laft refource to a garrifon upon the point of 
being forced, and to make the taking of the town of no 
effect, or at leaft to obtain a more advantageous capitula¬ 
tion. All thefe methods of defending places againft thofe 
that beiieged them, were known in the art of fortification, as 
it was praftifed among the ancients; and they are the very 
fame as are now in ufe among the moderns, allowing for 
fuch alteration as the difference of arms has occafioncd. 

I thought it. neceflkry to enter into this detail, in order to 
give the reader an idea of the ancient manner of defending 
fortified towns; as alfo to remove a prejudice which pre¬ 
vails among many of the moderns, who imagine that, be- 
caufc new names are now given to the fame things, the 
tilings thcmfelves arc therefore different in nature and prin¬ 
ciple. Since the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed 
have been fubllitutcd in the place of the battering-ram; and 
mufkct-lliot in the room of baliflac, catapultae, fcorpions, 
jawlins, (lings, and arrows. But does it therefore follow, 

that anv of the fundamental rules of fortification are 

✓ 

changed ? By no means. The ancients made as much of 
the folidity of bodies, and the mechanic powers of motion, 
as* art and ingenuity would admit, 


V 11 . The Condition of die Perjian Forces after Cyrus's Time » 

I have already obferved, more than once, that wc muft 
pot judge of the merit and courage of the Bcifian troops at 
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ktl times, by what wc fee of them in Cyrus’s reign, t (hall 
conclude this article of war with a judicious reflection made 
by Monficur Boffuet, bifhop of Meaux, on that fubjctr. 
Heobferves, that after the death of that prince, the Perfians, 
generally fpeaking, were ignorant of the great advantages 
that refult from fevcrity, order, or difcipline; from the 
drawing up of an army ; their order in inarching and en¬ 
camping; and that happinefs of conduct which moves thofe 
great bodies without di (order or con Sufi on. Full of a vain 
oftentation of their power and greatnefs ; and rely more 
upon flrcngth than prudence, upon the number rather than 
the choice of their troops, they thought they had done all 
that was neceffary, when they had drawn together immenfc 
numbers of people, who fought indeed with resolution 
enough, but without .order, and who found themfelvcs en¬ 
cumbered with die vaft multitudes of ufelcfs perfons, in the 
retinue of the king and his chief officers. For to fuch an 
height was their luxury grown, that they would needs have 
the fame magnificence, and enjoy the fame plcafures and de¬ 
lights in the army, as in the king’s court; fo that in their 
wars the kings marched accompanied with their wives, their 
concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their filver and gold 
plate, and all their rich furniture, were carried after them 
ill prodigious quantities; and, in Ihorl, all the equipage and 
utcnfils fio voluptuous a lile requires. An army eompofed 
in this manner, and already clouded with the exccflive num- 

9 r U * 7 * 

ber of troops, had the additional load of vaJL multitudes of 
fuch as did not fight. In this contufion the Lroops could not 
aft in concert: their orders never reached them in time; 
and in aflion every thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the poilibility of any commander’s preventing dis¬ 
order. Add to this, the nccellity they were under of finilh- 
mg an expedition quickly, and of palling into an enemy’s 
country with great rapidity ; becaule fuch a vail body of 
people, greedy not only of the neceHaries ol life, but of Inch 
things alio as were requilile for luxury and pieafurc, con- 

fumed all that could be met with in a very (hurt lime; nor 
, * 9 

indeed is it cafv to comprehend from whence they could 
procure fubfillencc. 
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But with all this vaft train, the Perfians allonifhcd thofe 
nations that were as unexpert in military affairs as them- 
felves; and many of thofe that were better verfed therein, 
were yet overcome by them, being cither -weakened or 
difl.ro fled by their own divilions, or overpowered by their 
enemy's numbers. And by this means Egypt, as proud as 
fhe was of her antiquity, her wife inftitutions, and the con- 
quefls oi her Sefoftris, became fubjeft to the Perfians. Nor 
was it difficult for them to conquer the Leffer Alia, and 
fuch Greek colonies as the luxury of Afia had corrupted. 
But when they came to engage with Greece itfelf, they 
found what they had never met with before, regular and well- 
difciplined troops, fkilful and experienced commanders, 
foldicrs accuftomcd to temperance, whofe bodies were in¬ 
ured to toil and labour, and rendered both robull and 
aftive, by wreftling and other cxcrcifcs praftifed in that 
country. The Grecian armies indeed were but finalI; but 
they were like your ftrong, vigorous bodies, that feem to be 
all nerves^and finews, and full oi fpirits in every part: at 
the fame time they were fo well commanded, and fo prompt 
in obeying the orders of their generals, that one would 
have thought all the foldiers had been afluated by one foul; 
fo perfect an harmony was there in all their motions. 

ARTICLE III. 

Arts and Sciences . 

I DO not pretend to give an account of the ealtern poetry, 
oi which we know little more than what we find in the 
books ot the Old Tcflament, Thofe precious fragments 
are fuflicicnt to let us know the origin of poefy ; its true de- 
figu; the ufe that was made of it by thofe infpired writers, 
namely, to celebrate the perfeftions, and ling the wondertul 
works ot God, as alfo the dignity and fublimity of flyle 
which ought to accompany it, and be adapted to the ma- 
jcfly oi the fubjetls it treats. The difcourfes of Job's 
friends, who lived in the cafl, as he himfclf did, and who 
were dillinguifhcd among the Gentiles, as much by their 
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learning as their birth, may likewifc give us fome notion of 
the eaftern eloquence in thofe early ages. 

What the Egyptian priefls faid of the Greeks in general, 
and of the Athenians in particular, according to n Plato, that 
they were but children in antiquity, is very true with re- 
fpeft to arts and fcienccs, of which they have falfely 
aferibed the invention to chimerical perfons, much pofte¬ 
nor to the deluge. ° The holy feripture informs us, that 
before that epocha, God bad difeovered to mankind the art 
of tilling and cultivating the ground; of feeding their flocks 
and cattle, when their habitation was in tents; of fpinning 
wool and flax, and weaving it into fluffs and linen; of forg¬ 
ing and polifhing iron and brafs, and putting them to num- 
berlefs ufes, that are neceffary and convenient for life and 
fociety. 

We learn from the fame feriptures, that very foon after 
the deluge, human induflry had made feveral difcoverics 
very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The art of fpinning gold 
thread, and of interweaving it with fluffs. 2. That of beat¬ 
ing gold, and with light thin leaves of it to gild wood and 
other materials. 3. The fecret of calling metals; as brafs, 
filver, or gold; and of making all forts of figures with them 
in imitation of nature; of reprefenting any kind of different 
objefts ; and of making an infinite variety of veffcls of thofe 
metals, for ufe and ornament. 4. The art of painting or 
carving upon wood, (lone, or marble: And, 5. to name 
no more, that of dying their filks and fluffs, and giving them 
the moll exquifite and beautiful colours. 

As it was in Afia that men firfl fettled after the deluge, it 
is cafy to conceive that Afia muft have been the nurfe as it 
were of arts and fcienccs, of which the remembrance had 
been preferved by tradition; and which were afterwards 
revived again, and reflorcd by means of men's wants and 
neceffities, which put them upon all the methods of induflry 
and application. 

• Ja Tinasco, p. 22. 


• Gen. c. vi. 
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Sect. I. ArchitcElurc . 

T HE building of the tower of Babel, and fhortly aftei* 

of thofe famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, which 

* 

have been looked upon as prodigies; the grandeur and mag* 
nificence of royal and other palaces, divided into fundry 
halls and apartments, and adorned with every thing that 
either decency or conveniency could require; the regu¬ 
larity and fymmetry of the pillars, and vaulted roots, railed 
and multiplied one upon another; the noble gates oi their 
cities; the breadth and thicknefs of their ramparts; the height 
and flrength of their towers; their large commodious keys 
on the banks of their great rivers; and their curious bold 
bridges built over them: all thefe things, I fay, with many 
other works of the like nature, {how to what a pitch of per- 
le&ion arcliitc&ure was carried in thofe ancient times. 

Yet I cannot fay, whether in thofe ages this art rofe to 
that degree of perfeftion, which it afterwards attained in 
Greece and Italy, or thofe vail ftrufturcs in Afia and Egypt, 
fo much boafted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for 
their beauty and regularity, as they were for their magni¬ 
tude and fpacioufnefs. We hear of five orders in Archi¬ 
tecture, theTufcan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compo- 
(itc; but we never hear ot an Afiatic or Egyptian order; 
which gives us reafon to doubt whether the fymmetry, 
meafures, and proportions of pillars, pilafiers, and other 
ornaments in arcliiteClure, were cxafcily obferved in thofe 
ancient llrutlures. 



Sect. II. Mufic. 

1 is no wonder, if in a country like Afia, addifted to 
voluptuous and luxurious living, mufic, which is in a 
manner the foul of luch enjoyments, was in high eflcem, 
and cultivated with great application. The very names of 
the principal notes of ancient mufic, which the modern lias 
11 ill prelei veil, namely, the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, 

1 An 1 • 4 . ... ^ ' 
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perfection, p We learn from holy fcripture, that in Laban’s 
time inftrumental mufic was much in ufe in the country 
where he dwelt, that is, in Mefopotamia; fince, among the 
other reproaches he makes to his fon-in-law Jacob, he com¬ 
plains, that by his precipitate flight, he had put it out of his 
power to condufl: him and his family “ with mirth and 
with fongs, with tabret and with harp.” q Amongft the 
booty that Cyrus ordered to be fet apart for his uncle 
Cyaxares, mention is made of two famous * female mufi- 
cians, very fkilful in their profeffion, who accompanied a 
lady of Sufa, and were taken prifoners with her. 

To determine what degree of perfection mufic was car¬ 
ried to by the ancients, is a queftion which very much 
puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be decided, becaufe 
to determine juftly upon it, it feems necefiary we lhould 
have feveral pieces of mufic compofed by the ancients, with 
their notes, that we might examine it both with our eyes 
and our ears. But, unhappily, it is not with mufic in this 
refpeCi, as with ancient fculpture and poetry, of which we 
have fo many noble monuments remaining; whilft, on the 
contrary, we have not any one piece of their compofition 
in the other fcience, by which we can form a certain judg¬ 
ment of it, and determine whether the mufic of the ancients 
was as perfeft as ours. 

It is generally allowed, that the ancients were acquainted 
with the triple fymphony, that is, the harmony of voices, 
that of inllrumcnts, and that of voices and inflruments in 
concert. 

It is alfo agreed, that they excelled in what relates to the 
rythmus. What is meant by rythmus, is the affemblage, or 
union of various times in mufic, which are joined together 
with a certain order, and in certain proportions. To under- 
Hand this definition, it is to be obferved, that the mufic we 
are here fpeaking of, was always fet and fung to the words 
ot certain verfes, in which every f*yliable was diflinguifhed 
into long and fhort; that the fliort fyliable was pronounced 
K quick again as the long; that therefore the former reckon¬ 
ed to make up but one time, whilll the latter made up two; 

jpGch. xxxi 27. 9 Cyrop. 1 . iv. p. 13% 
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and confequently the found which anfwered to this, was to 
continue twice as long as the found which anfwered to the 
other; or, which is the fame thing, it was to confift of two 
times, or meafures, whilft the other comprehended but one; 
that the verfes which were fung, con filled of a certain 
number of feet formed by the different combination of thefe 
long and (hort fyllables; and that the rythmus of the fong 
regularly followed the march of thefe feet. As thefe feet, 
of what nature or extent foever, were always divided into 
two equal or unequal parts, of which the former was called 
agc-is, elcvati-on or railing; and the latter Sea-ts, depreffion or 
falling: fo the rythmus of the fong, which anfwered to every 
one of thofe feet, was divided into two parts equally or un¬ 
equally by what we now call a beat , and a reft of intermif- 
fion. The fcrupulous regard the ancients had to the quan¬ 
tity of their fyllables in their vocal mufic, made their 
rythmus much more perfeft and regular than ours: for our 
poetry is not formed upon the meafure of long and fhort 
fyllables; but nevcrthelefs a fkilful mufician amongft us, 
may in fome fort exprefs, by the length of the founds, the 
quantity of every fyliable. This account of the rythmus 
of the ancients I have copied from one of the aiffertations 
of Monfieur Burette ; which I have done out of regard for 
young ftudents, to whom this little explanation may be of 
great ufe for the underftanding of feveral paffages in ancient 
authors. I now return to my fubjefl. 

The principal point in difpute among the learned, con¬ 
cerning the mufic of the ancients, is to know whether they 
undcrllood mufic in feveral parts, that is, a compofition 
confilling of feveral parts, and in which all thofe different 
parts form each by itfelf a complete piece, and at the fame 
time have an harmonious connexion, as it is in our counter¬ 
point or concert, wheiher fimplc or compounded. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning this 
matter, and whatever elfe relates to the mufic of the anci¬ 
ents, I refer him to the learned differtations of the above- 
mentioned ML Burette, inferted in the 3 d, 4 th, and 5 th 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy des Belles- 
lettres; which (how the profound erudition and exquifitc 
tallc of that writer. 
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Sect. III. Phyfic . 

TT 7E likewife difcover in thofe early times the origin of 
V t phyfic, the beginnings of which, as of all other arts 
and fciences, were very rude and imperfe£t. r Herodotus, 
and after him Strabo, obferves, that it was a general cuflom 
among the Babylonians to expofe their fick perfons to the 
view of paffengers, in order to learn of them, whether they 
had been afflifled with the like diftemper, and by what 
remedies they had been cured. From hence feveral people 
have pretended that phyfic is nothing elfe but a conjefhiral 
and experimental fcience, entirely refulting from obferva- 
tions made upon the nature of different difeafes, and upon 
fuch things as are conducive or prejudicial to health. It 
muft be confeffed that experience will go a great way; but 
that alone is not fufficient. The famous Hippocrates made 
great ufe of it in his practice; but he did not entirely rely 
upon it. 5 The cuflom was in thofe days, for all perfons 
that had been fick, and were cured, to put up a pifture of 
jEfculapius, wherein they gave an account of the remedies 
that had reflored them to their health. That celebrated phy- 
ftcian caufed all thefe infcriptions and memorials to be 
copied out, which were of great advantage to him. 

1 Phyfic was, even in the time of the Trojan war, in great 
ufe and efteem. -/Efculapius, who flourifhed at that time, 
is reckoned the inventor of that art, and had even then 
brought it to a great perfection by his profound knowledge 
in botany, by his great fkill in medicinal preparations and 
chirurgical operations: for in thofe days thefe feveral 
branches were not feparated from one another, but were all 
included together under the denomination of phyfic. 

M The two fons of ^Efculapius, Podalirius and Machaon, 
who commanded a certain number of troops at the fiege of 
Troy, were both excellent phyficians and brave officers; 
and rendered as much fervice to the Grecian army by their 
Ikill in their phyfical, as they did by their courage and con- 
duft in their military capacity. x Nor did Achilles himfelf, 

r Her. 1 . i. c. 197. Strnb. 1 . xvi, p. 746. 

’Plin. 1 . xxix. c. 1. Strnb. 1 , viii. p. 374. ' l)iod, 1 . v. p, 341. 

“Hoiu, Iliad. I. x. v, 821 —847. * Plut. in Alex, p. 668. 
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or even Alexander the Great in after times, think the know¬ 
ledge of this fcience improper for a general, or beneath his 
dignity. On the contrary, he learned it himfelf ot Chiron, 
the centaur, and afterwards inftrufted his governor and 
friend Patroclus in it, who did not difdain to exercife the 
art, in healing the wound of Eurypilus. This wound he 
healed by the application of a certain root, which immedi¬ 
ately affuaged the pain, and Hopped the bleeding. Botany, 
or that part of phylic which treats of herbs and plants was 
very much known, and almoft the only branch of the 
fcience ufed in thole early times. y Virgil fpeaking of a 
celebrated phyfician, who was inftru&ed in his art by Apollo 
himfelf, feems to confine that profeffion to the knowledge of 
fimples. Scire potejiales herbarum uj'umque medendi maluit . 
It was nature herfelf that offered thofe innocent and falutary 
remedies, and feemed to invite mankind to make ufe of them. 

* Their gardens, fields, and woods fupplied them gratis with 
an infinite plenty and variety. a As yet no ufe was made 
of minerals, treacles, and other compofitions, fince difeo- 
vered by clofer and more inquifitive refearches into nature. 

b Pliny fays, that phyfic, brought by ALfculapius into great 
reputation about the time of the Trojan war, was foon after 
negleded and loll, and lay in a manner buried in darknefs 
till the time ot the Peloponnefian war, when it was revived 
by Hippocrates, and reltored to its ancient honour and 
credit. This may be true with refpefil to Greece; but in 
Perfia we find it always cultivated, and conftantly held in 
great reputation. c The great Cyrus, as is obferved by 
Xenophon, never tailed to take a certain number ol excel¬ 
lent phylicians along with him in the army, rewarding them 
very liberally, and treating them with particular regard: he 
further remarks, that in this, Cyrus only followed a cuftom, 
that had been anciently eliablilhed among their generals; 

* and that the younger Cyrus afcled in the fame manner. 

It muff neverthelefs be acknowledged, that it was Hip¬ 
pocrates, who carried this fcience to its higheft perfection: 
and though it be certain, that feveral improvements and new 

1 Plin. 1 . xxxvi. c. 1. * Ibid. 1 . xxiv* c. 1. 

c Cyrop. 1 . i. p, ag. & 1. viii. p. aia. 

- Dc exped, Cyr. 1 . ii. p. gu. 


v jEn. 1. xii. v. 396. 
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difcoveries have been made in that art fince his time, yet is 
he ftill looked upon by the ableft phyficians as the fir ft and 
chief mafter of the faculty, and as the perfon whofe writings 
ought to be the chief ftudy of thofe that would diftinguifh 
themfelves in that profeflion. 

Men thus qualified, who, befide their having ftudied the 
Aloft celebrated phyficians, as well ancient as modern, as 
alfo the knowledge they have acquired of the virtues ot 
fimples, the principles of natural philofophy, and the confti- 
tution and contexture of human bodies, have had a long 
praftice and experience, and to that have added their own 
ferious reflections; fuch men as thefe, in a well-ordered 
Rate, deferve to be highly rewarded and diftinguifhed, as the 
Holy Spirit itfelf fignifies to us in the facred writings : 
“ c The (kill of the phyfician fhall lift up his head ; and in 
the fight of great men he fhall be in admiration fince all 
their labours, lucubrations, and watchings are devoted to the 
people’s health, which of all human blelfings is the deareft 
and moft valuable. And yet this blefling is what mankind 
are the leaft careful to preferve. They do not only deftroy 
it by riot and excefs, but through a blind credulity they 
foolifhly intrufl it with perfons of no fkill or experience*, 
who impofe upon them by their impudence and prefump- 
tion; or feduce them by their flattering aflurances of infal¬ 
lible recovery. 


Sect. IV. AJlronomy, 

A S much as the Grecians defired to be efteemed the 
authors and inventors of all arts and fciences, they 
could never abfolutely deny the Babylonians the honour of 
having laid the foundations of aftronomy. The advanta¬ 
geous + fituation of Babylon, which was built upon a wide, 
extended flat country, where no mountains bounded the 
profpeft; the conftant clearriefs and ferenity of the air in 

« Ecclus. xxxviii. 3. 

* Pal am eft , ut quifque inter ijlos loquendc poll cat > imperatorem illko vita nofta 
necifque fieri—Adcoblanda tjl fptrandi pro Je cuiquc dulccdo. Pi. in. xxix. c. i. 

t A Principio AJfyrii propter p/anitiem magnitude cmque regionum quas incolebant , 
turn caelum ex omni parte patens el apertum intuerentur, trajettiwis motufqucJcl/arum 
tbfervaverunt, Cic. lib. i. dc Divin, n. a. 
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that country, fo favourable to the free contemplation of the 
heavens; perhaps alfo the extraordinary height of the tower 
of Babel, which feemed to be intended for an obfervatory ; 
all thefe circumftances were ftrong motives to engage this 
people to a more nice obfervation of the various motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and the regular courfe of the ftars. 
* The abbot Renaudot, in his differtation upon the fphere, 
obferves, that the plain which in feripture is called Shinar, 
and in which Babylon flood, is the fame as is called by the 
Arabians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the feventh of 
the Habbaflides, in whofe reign the fciences began to flourifli 
among the Arabians, caufed the aftronomical obfervations to 
be made, which for feveral ages direfted all the aftronomers 
of Europe; and that the fultan Gelaledden Melikfchah, the 
third of the Seljukides, caufed a courfe of the like obferva¬ 
tions to be made near three hundred years afterwards in the 
fame place: from whence it appears, that this place was 
always reckoned one of the propereft in the world for aftro¬ 
nomical obfervations. 

The ancient Babylonians could not have carried theirs 
to any great perfeftion for want of the help of telefcopes, 
which are of modern invention, and have greatly contri- 
buted of late years to render our aftronomical enquiries 
more perfeft and exaft. Whatever they were, they have 
not come down to us, Epigenes, a great and credible 
author, according to Pliny f fpeaks of obfervations made 
for the fpacc of feven hundred and twenty years, and im¬ 
printed upon fquares of brick; which, if it be true, muft 
reach back to a very early antiquity. sThofeof which 
Califthenes, a philofopher in Alexander’s court, makes 
mention, and of which he gave Ariftotle an account, 
include 1903 years, and confequently muft commence very 
near the deluge, and the time of Nimrod’s building the city 
of Babylon. 

Wc are certainly under great obligations, which we ought 
to acknowledge, to the labours and curious enquiries of 
thole who have contributed to the difeovery or improve* 

f Plin. hift. nat. 1 . vii. c. 56. 

* Porphyr. npud. Simplic. in. 1 . ii. dc coclo. 

# Memoirs of the Academy dcs Bcllc6 Lcttres, Vol, 1 , Part ii. p. a. 
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merit of fo ufeful a fcience; a fcience, not only of great 
fervice to agriculture and navigation, by the knowledge it 
gives us of the regular courfe of the ftars, and of the won¬ 
derful, conftant, and uniform proportion of days, months, 
feafons, and years, but even to religion itfclf: with which, 
as Plato fhows, h the ftudy of that fcience has a very clofe 
and neceffary connexion; as it direttly tends to infpire us 
with great reverence for the Deity, who with an infinite 
wifdom prefides over the government of the univerfe, and 
is prefent and attentive to all our aftions. But at the fame 
time we cannot fufficiently deplore the misfortune of tliofe 
very philosophers, who, by their fuccefsful * application and 
aftronomical enquiries, came very near the Creator, and yet 
were fo unhappy as not to find him, becaufe they did not 
ferve and adore him as they ought to do, nor govern their 
aftions by the rules and directions of that divine model. 



Sect. V. Judicial AJlrology • 

S to the Babylonian and other eaftern philofophers, 
the ftudy of the heavenly bodies was fo far from leading 
them, as it ought to have done to the knowledge of him, 
who is both their creator and dire&or, that for the mod part 
it carried them into impious practices, and the extravagances 
of judicial aftrology. So we term that deceitful and pre- 
fumptuous fcience, which teaches to judge of things to 
come by the knowledge of the ftars, and to forctcl events by 
the fituation of the planets, and by their different afpc&s, 
A fcience juftly looked upon as a mudneis and folly by all 
the moll fenfible writers among the pagans themleives. 
{ 0 delirationem incredibilem! cries Cicero, in refuting the 
extravagant opinion of thofe afirologers, frequently called 
Chaldeans, from the country that firft produced them ; 
who, in confequence of the obfervations made, as they 
affirmed, by their prcdeceffors upon all pall events, for the 
fpace only of four hundred and feventy thou land years, 


h In Epinom. p. 989—99a. 1 Lib. ii. dc Div. n, 87. 99. 

* Magna indujlria> magna folertia : fed Hi Creator cm font tali funt fw/itnm non huge 
# fi t et non invenerunt—quia qmrtrc neglcxcrunt* August, dc verb. Evang. 
Math. Scrm. lxviii, c, 1, 
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pretended to know affuredly, by the afpefl: and combination 
of the flars and planets at the inftant of a child’s birth, what 
would be his genius, temper, manners, the conftitution of 
his body, his aftions, and in a word, all the events, with the 
duration of his life. He repeats a thoufand abfurdities of 
this opinion, the very ridicule of which fufficiently expofes 
it to contempt; and afks, why of all that vaft number of 
children that are born in the fame moment, and without 
doubt ex aft I y under the afpefl; of the fame ftars, there are 
not two of them, whofe lives and fortunes refemble each 
other ? He puts this further queftion, whether that great 
number of men, that perifhed at the battle of Cannae, and 
died of one and the fame death, were all born under the fame 
conftellations? 

k It is hardly credible, that fo abfurd an art, founded 
entirely upon fraud and impoftur z, fraudidcntijjima artium % 
as Pliny calls it, fhould ever acquire fo much credit, as 
this has done, throughout the whole world and in all ages. 
What has fupported and brought it into fo great vogue, 
continues that author, is the natural curioGty men have to 
penetrate into futurity, and to know beforehand the things 
that are to befal them: Nullo non avido futura deft Jcitndi ; 
attended with a fuperflitious credulity, which finds itfelf 
agreeably flattered with the large and grateful promifes of 
which thofe fortune-tellers are never fparing. Ita blan - 
dijfmis dfider atijjimifque promijfis addidit virus religionis , 
ad quas maxime etiamnum caligat humanum genus. 

1 Modern writers, and among others two of our greateft 
philofopherSjGafTcndus and Rohault, have inveighed againft 
the folly of that pretended fcience with the fame energy, 
and have demonflratcd it to be equally void of principles 
and experience. 

As for its principles. The heaven, according to the 
fyftem of the aflrologcrs, is divided into twelve equal parts, 
which parts are taken not according to the poles of the 
world, but according to thofe of the zodiac : thefe twelve 
parts, or proportions of heaven, have each of them its attri¬ 
bute, as riches, knowledge, parentage, &c. the mod im- 

k Plin. Proeom. I. xxx. 

1 GafTcndi phyf, fedt. ii. 1 , 6. Robiiuli’s phyf. pan. ii. cb. 27. 
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portant and decifive portion is that which is next under the 
horizon, and which is called the afcendant, becaufe it is 
ready to afcend and appear above the horizon when a man 
comes into the world. The planets are divided into the pro¬ 
pitious, the malignant, and the mixed :'the afpe&s of thefe 
planets, which are only certain diftances from one another, 
are likewife either happy or unhappy. I fay nothing of 
feveral other hypothefes, which are all equally arbitrary; 
and I alk whether any man of common fenfe can give into 
them upon the bare word of thefe impoftors without any 
proofs, or even without the leaft Ihadow of probability? 
The critical moment, and that on which all their predictions 
depend, is that of the birth. And why not as well the mo¬ 
ment of: conception ? Why have the Rars no influence 
during the nine months of child-bearing? Or is it poflible, 
confidering the incredible rapidity of: the heavenly bodies, 
always to be fure of hitting the precife determinate moment, 
without the leaft variation of more or lefs, which is fuffi- 
cient to overthrow all? A thoufand other objections of the 
fame kind might be made, which are altogether unanfwer- 
able. 

As for experience, they have ftill lefs reafon to flatter 
themfelves on that fide. Whatever they have of that, mult 
confift in obfervations founded upon events, that have al¬ 
ways come topafs in the fame manner, whenever the planets 
were found in the fame fituation. Now it is unanimoufly 
agreed by all aftronomers, that feveral thoufands of: years 
muft pafs before any fuch fituation of the liars, as they 
would imagine, can twice happen; and it is very certain 
that the Hate, in which the heavens will be to-morrow, has 
never yet been fince the creation of the world. The reader 
may confult the two philofopher’s above-mentioned, parti¬ 
cularly Galfendus, who has more copioufly treated this fub- 
jeft. But fuch, and no better, are the foundations upon 
which the whole ftrufture of judicial aftrology is built. 

But what is aftonilhing, and argues an abfoliite want of 
all reafon, is, that certain pretended wits, who obftinately 
harden themfelves againll the moll convincing proofs of 
religion, and who refufe to believe even the cleareft and 
moll certain prophecies upon the word of God, do fome- 
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times give entire credit to the vain predictions of thefc 
aftrologers and impoftors. 

St. Auftin, in feveral paJTages of his writings, informs us, 
that this ftupid and facrilegious credulity is a * juft chaftife* 
ment from God, who frequently punilheth the voluntary 
blindnefs of men, by inflicting a ftill greater blindnefs; and 
who fuffers evil fpirits, that they may keep their fervants 
ftill falter in their nets, fometimes to foretel them things 
which do really come to pafs, and of which the expectation 
very often ferves only to torment them. 

God, who alone forefees future contingencies and events, 
becaufe he alone is the fovereign difpofer and director of 
fhemt, does often in fcripture revile the ignorance of the 
Babylonian aftrologers, fo much boafted of, calling them 
forgers of lies and falfehoods: he moreover defies all their 
falfe gods to foretel any thing whatfoever, and confents, if 
they do, that they fhould be worfhipped as gods. Then ad- 
drcffing himfelf to the city of Babylon, he particularly de¬ 
clares all the circumftances of the miferies, with which fhe 
lhall be overwhelmed above two hundred years after that 
prediction; and that none of her prognofticators, who had 
llattered her with a flu ranees of a perpetual grandeur they 
pretended to have read in the liars, Ihould be able to avert 
the judgment, or even to forefee the time of its accomplilh- 
rnent. Indeed, how Ihould they ? fince at the very time of 
its execution, when ,u Bclfhazzar, the laft king of Babylon, 
faw a hand come out of the wall, and write unknown cha- 
raClcrs thereon, the Magi, Chaldeans, and, in a word, all 

m Dan. c. v. 

* H\\ omnibus confderails, non immcrilo crcditur 9 cum aftrologi mirabilitcr mullo 
i era rejpondent, occiJto in ft in tin fieri f/iiriluum non honor urn, quorum cur a cjl has faifti.t 
tt noxui.\ opuuones dc aflralibus falls inf re humanis mentibis atquc firmart non honfevpi 
Tiotati et infpetli al\qua 9 artc> qua: nulla eft . Dc. Civ. Dei, I. v. c. 7. 

+ Therefore fhall evil come upon ihce, thou (halt know from whence it 
rifeth: And mifehief (hall fall upon thcc, thou fhalt not be able to put it off! 
And dcfolation (hall come upon thcc fuddcnlv, which thou not (halt know. 
Stand now with thine inchantments, and with the multitude oi' thy forcerics, 
wherein thou haft laboured from thy youth; if fo be, thou fhalt be able to 
profit, if fo be thou mayeft prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of thy 
councils; Let now the aftrologers, the ftar-gazers, the prognofticators ftarnl up, 
and Cave thee from thefe things that fhall come upon thcc. Behold, they (hall 
be as bubble: The fire fhall burn them; They fhall not deliver themfclves 
trom the power of the flame, Ifa, xlvii, 11—14, 
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the pretended fages of the country were not able fo much 
as to read the writing. Here then we fee aftrology. and 
magic convifted of ignorance and impotence, in the very 
place where they were moft in vogue, and on an occafion 
when it is certainly their iniereft to difplay their fcience 
and whole power. 



ARTICLE IV. 


Religion . 

T HE moft authentic and general idolatry in the world 
is that wherein the fun and moon were the objefts of 
divine worfhip. This idolatry was founded upon a miftaken 
gratitude; which inftead of afeending up to the Deity, 
flopped fhort at the veil, which both covered and difeover- 
ed him. With the leaft leflcftion or penetration they might 
have difeerned the fovereign who commanded, from the * 
minifter who did obey. 

In all ages mankind have been fenfibly convinced of the 
neceflity of an intercourfe between God and man: and ado¬ 
ration fuppofes God to be both attentive to man’s defires 
and capable of fulfilling them. But the dillance of the fun 
and of the moon is an obftacle to this intercourfe. There¬ 
fore foolifh men endeavoured to remedy this inconvenience, 
by laying their + hands upon their mouths, and then lifting 
them up to thofe falfe gods, in order to teftify that they would 
be glad to unite thcmfelvcs to them, but that they could not. 
This was that impious cuftom fo prevalent throughout all 
the eaft, from which Job cflecmcd himfclf happy to have 
been preferved : “ J If I beheld the fun when it Ihined, or 
the moon walking in brightnefs; and my heart hath been 
fccrctly enticed, or my mouth hath kifled my hand.” 

“The Pcrfians adored the fun, and particularly the rifing 
fun, with the profoundeft veneration. To him they dedi- 

n Her. I. i. c. 131. 

# Among the Hebrews the ordinary name for the fun fignifici minifter* 

+ SuperJUtiofus vulgus manum on admovens, ofculum labiis prcjfit . Min hue. p. s. 
bom thence is come the word adorare ; that is to fay ad os manum ad mwcrc% 

i The text is a kind of oath. Job , xxxi. s6, 27. 
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cated a magnificent chariot, with horfes of the greateft 
beauty and value, as we have feen in Cyrus's ftately caval¬ 
cade. (This fame ceremony was praftifed by the Babylo¬ 
nians ; of whom fome impious kings of Judah borrowed it, 
and brought it into Paleftine.) 0 Sometimes they likewife 
facrificed oxen to this god, who was very much known 
amongft them by the name of Mithra. 

p By a natural confequence of the worfhip they paid to the 
fun, they likewife paid a particular veneration to fire, always 
invoked it firft in the facrifices, ‘i carried it with great re- 
fpeft before the king in all his marches; intruded the keep, 
ing oi their facred fire, which came down from heaven, as 
they pretended, to none but the magi, and would have 
looked upon it as the greateft of misfortunes, if it had been 
fuffered to go out. r Hiftory informs us, that the emperor 
Heraclius, when he was at war with the Perfians, demo- 
lifted feveral of their temples, and particularly the chapel 
in which the facred fire had been preferved till that time, 
which occafioncd great mourning and lamentation through- 
out the whole country. 6 The Perfians likewife honoured 
the water, the earth, and the winds, as fo many deities. 

The cruel ceremony of making children pafs through the 
fire, was undoubtedly a confequence of the worfhip paid to 
that element; for this fire-worlhip was common to the Ba¬ 
bylonians and Perfians. The feripture pofitively fays ol 
the people of Mcfopotamia, who were fent as a colony into 
the country of the Samaritans, that “ they caufed their chil¬ 
dren to pafs through the fire.’' It is well known how com¬ 
mon this barbarous cuftom became in many provinces in 
Afia. 

* Befides thefe, the Perfians had two gods of a more ex¬ 
traordinary nature, namely, Oromafdes and Arimanius. 
The former they looked upon as the author of all the bleff* 
ings and good things that happened to them; and the latter 
as the author of all the evils wherewith they were airlifted. 
I fhall give a large account of thefe deities hereafter. 

* 2 Kings xxiii. 11. Strab. 1 . xv. p. 732, v Ibid. 

% Xcnoph. Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 215, Am. Mar. 1 . xxiii. r Zonar. Annal. Vol. 11 
• Her. 1 . i. c, 131. * Hut. in lib, dc lfid. Sc Ofirid. p. 369. 
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•The Perfians erefted neither ftatues nor temples, nor 
altars to their gods, but offered their Sacrifices in the open 
air, and generally on the tops of hills, or on high places. x It 
was in the open fields that Cyrus acquitted him felt of that 
religious duty, when he made the pompous and Solemn 
proceffion already Spoken of. * It is SuppoSed to have 
been through the advice and mitigation of the Magi, that 
Xerxes, the Perfian king, burnt all the Grecian temples, 
elteemed it injurious to the majefly of God to Shut him up 
within walls, to whom all things are open, and to whom 
the whole world fhould be reckoned as a houSe or a temple, 
+ Cicero thinks, that in this the Greeks and Romans acted 
more wiSely than the Perfians, in that they erefcted temples 
within their cities, and thereby SuppoSed their gods to refide 
among them, which was a proper way to infpire the people 
with Sentiments of religion and piety. Varro was not of 
the fame opinion : >' (St. Auftin has preferved that pallage of 
his works.) After having obferved that the Romans had 
worihipped their gods without Sfatues or images for above a 
hundred and Seventy years, he adds, that, if they had Hill 
preferved that ancient cuflom, their religion would have 
been the purer and freer from corruption : Quod fi adliuc 
manjijfet, cajlius dii objervarentity; and to confirm this Senti¬ 
ment, he cites the example of the Jewifh nation. 

The laws of Perfia Suffered no man to confine the motive 
of his Sacrifices to any private or domeflic inlerefh This 
was a fine way of attaching all particular perfons to the pub¬ 
lic good, by teaching them that they ought never to Sacrifice 
for themfelves alone, but for the king and the whole Hate, 
wherein every man was comprehended with the reft of his 
fellow citizens. 

The Magi were the guardians of all the ceremonies relat¬ 
ing to their worlhip; and it was to them the people had re- 

u Herod. 1 . i. c» 131, * Cyrop. 1 . viii. p. 233. 

y Lib. iv. d c Civ. Dei. n. 31. 

• Auftoribus Mag is Xerxes injhtmmajje templaGracice dkilur , ijtiod pat ',tU"n imludt- 
T\int dcoS) quibus omnia dcbe rent ijjc patentia ac lib cm ) quorum q>u in mu>■ da > vonij 'em- 
plutn ejjd et damns . C t c. 1 . i i. do Lcgib. 

t Melius Grcvci at q tie vojhi » qtti, ut angcrent pietatem >n dr,/\ eafdr.m it!os u?he: 
pas tips incalere vuiucrunt. Ad jo l cairn (net op: mo nkgiaucffi at,lent t:a : ut/bn j. C;c. 
Hb. ii. de Legib. 
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courfe, in order to be inftrufted therein, and. to know oft 
what days, to what gods, and after what manner they were to 
offer their facrifices. As thefe Magi were all of one tribe, 
and that none but the fon of a prieft could pretend to the 
honour of the priefthood, they kept all their learning and 
knowledge, whether in religious or political concerns, to 
themfelves and their families; nor was it lawful for them 
to injftrufl: any ftranger in thefe matters without the king’s 
permiffion. It was granted in favour of Themiftocles, z and 
was according to Plutarch, a particular effeft of the prince’s 
great confideration for that diftinguifhed perfon. 

This knowledge and fkill in religious matters, which made 
Plato define magic, or the learning of the Magi, the art of 
worfhipping the gods in a becoming manner, 3 ewy 
gave the Magi great authority both with the prince and 
people, who could offer no facrifice without their prefence 
and miniftration. 

* And before a prince in Perfia could come to the crown, 
he was obliged to receive inffruftion for a certain time from 
fome of the Magi, and to learn of them both the art of reign¬ 
ing, and that of worfhipping the gods after a proper manner. 
Nor did he determine any important affair of the flate, when 
he was upon the throne, without taking their advice and 
opinion beforehand; for which reafon tPliny fays, that 
even in his time they were looked upon in all the eaftem 
countries as the mailers and direftors of princes, and of 
thofe who flyled themfelves the king of kings. 

They were the fages, the philofophers, and men of learn¬ 
ing in Perfia; as the Gymnofophills and Brachmans were 
amongft the Indians, and the Druids among the Gauls. 
Their great reputation made people come from the moll 
diflant countries to be inllrufted by them in philofophy and 
religion; and we are affured it was irom them that Pytha¬ 
goras borrowed the principles of that learning, by which he 
acquired fo much veneration and refpeft among the Greeks, 
excepting only his dofilrine of tranfmigration, which he 

1 In Them. p. 126 

* Na quifquam rex Pofarum potejl cj]'e , qui non ante magoium dijuplinam feientum* 
qiit prrefperil* Cit. dc Divin. J. i. n. 91. 

+ In tantum fujligii adokvit (uufloritas magorum) ut hodieque diam in mgnaptrtt 
gentium pmvale^ d in orieiUcirgum re gibus impact. Pun, 1. xxx. e. 1 . 

1 
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learned of the Egyptians, and by which he corrupted and 
debafed the ancient dotlrine of the Magi concerning the 
immortality of the foul. 

It is generally agreed that Zoroafter was the original au¬ 
thor and founder of this fe6i; but authors are confiderably 
divided in their opinions about the time in which he lived. 
a What Pliny fays upon this head, may reafonably ferve to 
reconcile that variety of opinions, as is very judicioufly ob- 
ferved by Dr. Prideaux. We read in that author, that there 
were two perfons named Zoroafter, between whofe lives 
there might be the diftance of fix hundred years. The firft 
of them was the founder of the Magian feft about the year 
of the world 2900; and the latter, who certainly flourifhed 
between the beginning of Cyrus's reign in the eaft, and the 
end of Darius’s, fon of Hyftafpes, was the reftorer and re¬ 
former of it. 

Throughout all the eaflern countries, idolatry was divided 
into two principal fefts; that of the Sabeans, who adored 
images; and that of the Magians, who worfhipped fire. The 
former of thefe fefts had its rife among the Chaldeans, who, 
from their knowledge of aftronomy, and their particular ap¬ 
plication to the ftudy of the feveral planets, which they be¬ 
lieved to be inhabited by fo many intelligencies, who were 
to thofe orbs what the foul of man is to his body, were in¬ 
duced to reprefent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Mercury, 
Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by fo many images or 
flatucs, in which they imagined thofe pretended intelli¬ 
gencies, or deities, were as really prefent as in the planets 
therafelves. In time, the number oi their gods confiderably 
increafed; this image-worfhip from Chaldea fpread itfelf 
throughout all the eaft; from thence paffed into Egypt; and 
at length came among the Greeks, who propagated it through 
all the weftern nations. 

To this fe£l of the Sabeans was diametrically oppofite that 
of the Magians, which alfo took its rife in the fame eaft 
countries. The Magians utterly abhorred images, and wor¬ 
fhipped God only under the form of fire ; looking upon that 
on account of its purity, brightnefs, atHvity, fubtility, fe¬ 
cundity, and incorruptibility, as the moft perteft fymbol or 

* Hill. Nat; 1 . xxx. c. 1. 
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reprefentation of the Deity. They began firft in Perfia, 
and there and in India were the only places where this fe£t 
was propagated, where they remain even to this day. The 
chief dofclrine was, that there were two principles; one the 
caufe of all good and the other the caufe of all evil. The 
former is reprefented by light and the other by darknefs, as 
their trueft fymbols. The good god they named Yazdan and 
Orrnuzd, and the evil god Abraman. The former is by the 
Greeks called Oromafdes and the latter Arimanius. b And 
therefore when Xerxes prayed, that his enemies might al¬ 
ways refolve to banifli their bell and braveft citizens, as the 
Athenians had Themiftocles, he addrelTed his prayer to Ari¬ 
manius, the evil god of the Perfians, and not to Oromafdes 
their good god. 

Concerning thefe two gods they had this difference of 
opinion; that whereas fome held both of them to have been 
from all eternity; others contended, that the good god only 
was eternal, and the other was created. But they both 
agreed in this, that there will be a continual oppofition be¬ 
tween thefe two, till the end of the world; that then th£ 
good god (hall overcome the evil god, and that from thence¬ 
forward each of them fhall have his world to himfelf; that 
is, the good god, his world with all the good; and the evil 
god, his world with all the wicked. 

The fecond Zoroafter, who lived in the time of Darius, 
undertook to reform fome articles in the religion of die 
Magian fe£l, which for feveral ages had been the predomi¬ 
nant religion of the Medes and Perfians, but fincc the death 
ot Smerdis and his chief confederates, and the maffacrc of 
their adherents and followers, was fallen into great contempt. 
It is thought this reformer made his full appearance in Ec- 
batana. 


The chief reformation he made in the Magian religion, 
was in the firft principle of it. For whereas before they had 
held as a fundamental principle the being of the two fu- 
preme firft caufes; the firft light, which was the author of 
all good; and the other darknefs, the author of all evil; and 


that of the mixture ot thefe two as they were in a continual 


ftrugglc with each other, all things were made; 


he intro* 


k l'lut. iu Thcmift. p. 1 a6. 
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duced a principal fuperior to them both, one fupreme God, 
who created both light and darknefs; and who, out of thefe 
two principles, made all other things according to his own 
will and pleafure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his doftrine 
was, that there was one fupreme Being independent and felf- 
exifling from all eternity : that under him there were two 
angels; one the angel of light, who is the author of all good ; 
and the other the angel of darknefs, who is the author of all 
evil: that thefe two out of the mixture of light and dark¬ 
nefs made all things that are; that they are in a perpetual 
flruggle with each other; and that where the angel of light 
prevails, there good reigns; and that where the angel of 
darknefs prevails, there evil takes place; that this flruggle 
fhall continue to the end of the world; that then there fhall 
be a general refurreftion and a day of judgment, wherein all 
fhall receive a juft retribution according to their works. 
After which the angel of darknefs and his difciples fhall go 
into a world of their own, where they fhall fuffer in ever- 
foiling darknefs the punifhments of their evil deeds; and 
the angel of light and his difciples fhall alfo go into a world 
ol their own, where they fhall receive in evcrlafting light the 
reward due unto their good deeds; that after this they fhall 
remain feparated for ever, and light and darknefs be no more 
mixed together to all eternity. And all this the remainder 
ol that fefet, which is now in Pcrfia and India, do without 
any variation after fo many ages, iti 11 hold even to this day. 

It is nccdlefs to inform the reader, that almoft all thefe 
articles, though altered in many circumftances, do in gene¬ 
ral agree with the do£lrine of the holy fcripturcs; with 
which it plainly appears the two Zoroaflers were well ac¬ 
quainted, it being cafy for both of them to have had an in- 
tercourfe or pcrfonal acquaintance with the people of God; 
Hie firft of them in Syria, where the Ifraclitcs had been long 
iettled; the latter at Babylon, to which place the fame peo¬ 
ple were carried captive, and where Zoroafler might confer 
with Daniel li imfclf, who was in very great power and 
credit in the Perfian court. 

Another reformation made by Zoroafler in the ancient 
Magian religion, was, that he cauled temples to be built, 
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wherein their facred fires were carefully and conftantly pre- 
fervcd ; and efpecialiy that which he pretended himfelf to 
have brought down from heaven. Over this the priefts 
kept a perpetual watch night and day, to prevent its being 
ex tingui died. 

Whatever relates to the fed or religion of the Magians, 
the reader will find very largely and learned!v treated in 

* i; j * 

Dean Prideaux’s Connexion of the Old and New Teftament, 
&c. from whence I have taken this fhort extract. 


Ihei/ Marriages, and Manner of burying the Dead . 

Having fair! fo much of the religion of the eaflern na¬ 
tions, which is an article I thought my felt obliged to enlarge 
upon, beeaufc I look upon it as an clTential part of their 
hiftory, I fhall he forced to treat of their other cuftoms with 
the greater brevity. Amongfl which their marriages and 
burials arc too material to be omitted. 

c Therfc is nothing more horrible, or that gives us a greater 
idea of the profound darknefs into which idolatry had 
plunged mankind, than the public proflitution of women at 
Babylon, which was not only authorised by law, but even 
commanded by the religion of the country, upon a certain 
feftival of the year, celebrated in honour of the goddefs 
Venus, under the name of Mylitta, whofc temple, by means 
of this infamous ceremony, became a brothel or place of 
debauchery. d This wicked cuitom was Hill in being when 
the Ifraelitcs were carried captive to that criminal city; lor 
which rcafon the prophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution 
and admonifh them again It fo abominable a 1 caudal* 

. Nor had the Perfians any better notion of the dignity and 
fanfctity of the matrimonial inflitution, than the Babylonians. 
f .I do not mean only with regard to that incredible multi¬ 
tude of wives and concubines, with which their kimrs filled 

O 

their feraglios, and of which they were as jealous as if they 
had but one wife, keeping them all Ihut up in feparate 
apartments under a ftrifct guard of eunuchs, without fuBer¬ 
ing them to have any communication with one another, 


f I-Jcrod, ]. i. c. 199, 


d Baruch, vi. 42. & 43. « Herod. 1 . i. c. 135. 
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much lefs with perfons without doors. f It ftrikcs one with 

horror to read how far they neglefted the moll common 

laws of nature. Even inceft with a filler was allowed 

amongfl them by their laws, or at leaf! authorifed by their 

Magi, thofe pretended fages of Perfia, as we have feen in the 

hiflory oi Cambyfes. Nor did even a iather refpefct his own 

daughter, or a mother the Ion of her own body. *Wc 

read in Plutarch, that Paryfatis, the mother of Artaxcrxcs 

* 

Mnemon, who ft rove in all things to pleafe the king her fon, 
perceiving that he had conceived a violent paflion for one 
of his own daughters, called Atoffa, was fo far from op- 
pofing his unlawful defire, that fhe herfelf advifed him to 
many her, and make her his lawful wife, and laughed at the 
maxims and laws of the Grecians, which taught the con¬ 
trary. For, fays file to him, carrying her flattery to a mon~ 
ftrous excefs, “ Are not you yourfelf fet by God over the 
Perfians, as the only law and rule of what is becoming or 
unbecoming, virtuous or vicious?” 

This detellable cuftom continued till the time of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, who being become mailer of Pcrfta, by the 
overthrow and death of Darius, made an exprefs law to 
fupprefs it. Thcfe enormities may ferve to teach us from 
what an abyf’s the gofpel has delivered us; and how weak a 
barrier human wifdom is of itfclf againft the molt extrava¬ 
gant and abominable crimes. 

I lhall finifh this article by faying a word or two upon their 
manner of burying their dead. Il It was not the culiom of 
the eallern nations, and cfpecially of the Perfians, to ctvH 
funeral piles for the dead, and to confume their bodies in the 
flames. ‘Accordingly wc find that * Cyrus, when he was 
at the point of death, took care to charge his children to 
inter his body, and to rcftorc it to the earth; that is the e\- 
prcffion lie makes ufe of; by which he feems to tleckux. that 
he looked upon the earth as the original parent, from whence 
be fprung, and to which he ought to return. k And when 


r Philo, lib. dc Special, leg. p. 778. Ding. Lacr, in Proa:in. p. 6 . 
k In Artax. p. 1023. h Ileiod. 1 . iii. c. 16. 

1 Cyrop, J. viii. 238. k IJcioc!. L iii. c. 16. 

* Ac mihi quidem anhqujftmum fcjniltura' gcuus id jmjjc videtu r , quo apud Xnwjdion- 
tint Cyrus utitur, Rcdditur cuini feme corpus , cl ila local am ac Jitum qiutfi operhnento 

Mris olfducitur, Cic. lib. ii.de Leg. n. 36. 
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Cambyfes had offered a thoufand indignities to the dead 
body ot Amafis, king of Egypt, he thought he crowned all 
by caufing it to be burnt, which was equally contrary to the 
Egyptian and Perfian manner of treating the dead. It was 
the cuftom of * the latter to wrap up their dead in wax, in 
order to keep them the longer from corruption. 

I thought proper to give the larger account in this place 
of the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians, becaufe the 
hiftory of that people will take up a great part of this work, 
and becaufe I fhall fay no more on that fubjeft in the fe* 
quel. The treatife ol + Bar nab us Briffon, prefident of the 
parliament of Paris, upon the government of the Perfians, 
has been of great ufe to me. Such collections as thefe, when 
they are made by able hands, fave a writer a great deal of 
pains, and furnifh him with matter of erudition, and cofts 
him little, and yet often does him great honour. 

ARTICLE V. 


w 


The Caufe of the Declenfion of the 'Perfian Empire , and of the 

Change that happened in their Manners . 

HEN we compare the Perfians, as they were before 
Cyrus, and during his reign, with what they were 
afterwards in the reigns of his fucceffors, we can hardly 
believe they were the fame people; and we fee a fenfible 
illuflration of this truth, that the declenfion of manners in 
any Rate is always attended with that of empire and domi¬ 
nion. 

Among many other caufes that brought about the de- 
clcnfion of the Perfian empire, the four following may be 
looked upon as the principal: their exceflive magnificence 
and luxury; the abjefci fubjeftion and flavery of the people; 
the bad education of their prince, which was the fource of 
all their irregulaiities; and their want of faith in the exe¬ 
cution of their treaties, oaths, and engagements. 

* Condlmit rEgyptii mortuat, et nos don/i frrvanl: Pcrfr jam ccu» cj>rumlito.MP ) uIrii , '>\ 
iit quam maxims pcrmaucant dirt\ma corpora. Cic. Tullul. Quail. lib. i. n* iotf. 

i Barn ab, Brijonius dc r^io Ptjjam p:bicijaiu , Ar^cmuvaii an. * 7»r# 
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Sect. I. Luxury and Magnificence . 


W HAT made the Perfian troops in Cyrus’s time to be 

looked upon as invincible, was the temperate and 
hard life to which they were accuftomed from their infancy, 
having nothing but water for their ordinary drink, bread 
and roots for their food, the ground, or fomething as hard 
to lie upon, inuring themfelves to the moll painful cxercifes 
and labours, and eiteeming the greateft dangers as nothing. 

The temperature of the country where they were born, 
which was rough, mountainous, and woody, might fome- 
what contribute to their hardinefs; foi which reafon Cyrus 
‘would never confent to the projefl of tranfplanting them 
into a more mild and agreeable climate. The excellent 

O 

manner of educating the ancient Perfians, of which we have 
already given a fufficient account, and which was not left to 
the humours and fancies of parents, but was fubjeft to the 
authority and direflion of the magillrates, and regulated 
upon principles of the public good; this excellent education 
prepared them for obferving, in all places and at all times, 
a moll exaft and fevere difeipline. Add to this the influence 
of the prince’s example, who made it his ambition to furpafs 
all his fubjefts in regularity, was the moll abflcmious and 
fober in his manner of life, the plainell in his drefs, the 
moll inured and accullomcd to hardlhips and fatigues, as 
well as the braveft and moll intrepid in the time of a6lion. 


What might not be cxpefcled from foldiers fo formed and fo 
trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus conquered 
a great part of the world. 

Alter all his victories lie continued to exhort his army 
and people not to degenerate from their ancient virtue, that 
they might not cclipfe the glory they had acquired, but 
carefully prclcrvc that (implicity, fobricty, temperance, and 
*°vc ol labour, which were the means by which they had 
obtained it. But I do not know whether Cyrus himfelf did 
uot at that very time low the firl). feeds of that luxury, which 
(oon oveiTprcad and corrupted the whole nation. In that 
'Augufi ceremony, which we have already deferibed at large. 


* Plut. in Apopth. p. 17a, 
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and on which he fir ft fhowed himfelf in public to his new 
conquered fubjefh, he thought proper, in order to heighten 
the fplendor ot his rega! dignity, to make a pompous difplay 
of all the magnificence and fhow that could be contrived to 
dazzle the eyes of the people. Among other things he 
changed his own apparel, as alfo that ol his officers, giving 
them all garments, made after the fafhion of the Medes, 
richly fliining with gold and purple, in Head of their Perfian 
clothes, which were very plain and fimple. 

This prince feemed to forget how much the contagious 
example of a court, the natural inclination all men have to 
value and effeem what pleafes the eye and makes a fine fhow, 
how glad they are to cliftinguifli themfclves above others 
by a falfe merit eafily attained in proportion to the degrees 
of wealth and vanity a man has above his neighbours; he 
forgot how capable all this together was of corrupting the 
purity of ancient manners, and of introducing by degrees a 
general, predominant tafte for extravagance and luxury. 

k This luxury and extravagance rofe in time to fuch an 
excefs, as was little better than downright madnefs. The 
prince carried all his wives along with him to the wars; and 
what an equipage fuch a troop mu ft be attended with is 
eafy to judge. All his generals and officers followed his 
example, each in proportion to his rank and ability. 1 heir 
pretext for fo doing was, that the fight of what they held 
mod dear and precious in the world, would encourage them 
to fight with the greater refolution; but the true rcafon was 
the love of pleafure, by which they were overcome and on- 
(laved, before they came to engage with the enemy. 

Another inflancc ol their folly was, that they carried their 
luxury and extravagance in the army, with rcfpctl to their 
tents, chariots, and tables, to a greater cxccfs, ifpofliblc, 
than they did in their cities. 1 The molt exquifite meats, 
the rare ft birds, and the coftlicft dainties malt needs be 
found for the prince, in what part of the world foever lie 
was encamped. They had their vclfels of gold and filvev 
without number; ** inftruments of luxury, fays a certain 

k Xcnoph. Cyrop. 1 . iv. p, gi—99. 1 Scnec. 1 . iii. dc Ira, c. 20. 

'* Non belli fed fuxurt# apparatum—Aiicm Pcrfarum nnro pur/muque 
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liiftorian, not of vittory, proper to allure and enrich an 
enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 

Ido not fee what reafons Cyrus could have for changing 
his conduft in the laft years of his life. It mufl he owned, 
indeed, that the Ration of kings requires a fuitable grandeur 
and magnificence, which may on certain occalions be car- 
ried even to a degree of pomp and fplendor. But princes, 
poffeffed of a real and folk! merit, have a tlioufand ways of 
making up what they may feem to lofe by retrenching fome 
part of their outward Rate and magnificence. Cyrus him- 
felf had found by experience, that a king is more fure of 
gaining refpedf from his people by the wifdom of his con¬ 
duit, than by the greatnefs of his cxpenccs, and that affec¬ 
tion and confidence produce a elofer attachment to his 
perfon, than a vain admiration of unneceffary pomp and 
grandeur. Be this as it will, Cyrus's laft example became 
very contagious. A tafte for vanity and expence fir ft pre¬ 
vailed at court, then fpread itfelf into the cities and pro¬ 
vinces, and in a little time intended the whole nation, and 
was one of the principal caufcs of the ruin of that empire, 
which he him felf had founded. 

What is here faid of the fatal effeits of luxury, is not 
peculiar to the Pcrfian empire. The mod judicious hifto- 
rians, the moft learned philosophers, and the profoundcfl 
politicians, all lay it down as a certain indifputable maxim, 
that wherever luxury prevails, it never fails to deftroy the 
moft flourifhing Rates and kingdoms : and the experience 
of all ages, and all nations, does but too clearly demonftrate 
this maxim. 

What is this fubtlc, fccrct poifon then, that thus lurks 


under the pomp of luxury and the charms of pleafure, and 
is capable of enervating at the fame time both the whole 
ftrength of the body, and the vigour of the mind? It is not 
very difficult to comprehend why it has this terrible effe£L 
When men are accuflomcd to a foft and voluptuous lift?, 
can they he very fit for undergoing the fatigues and hard- 
flops of war ! Arc they qualified for fullering the rigour ol 
the lea funs ; for enduring hunger and tliirfl ; for puffing 
whole nights without deep upon occafion; for going through 
continual exercUe anti ail ion; lor lacing danger and Jo- 
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fpifing death ? The natural effefci ot voluptuoufnefs and 
delicacy, which are the infeparable companions ot luxury, 
is to render men fubject to a multitude ot talfe wants and 
neceflities, to make their happinefs depend upon a thou land 
trifling conveniences and luperfluities, which they can no 
longer be without, and to give them an unreafonable fond- 
nefs for life, on account ot a thoufand fecrct ties and en¬ 
gagements, that endear it to them, and which, by hilling in 
them the great motives ot glory, ot zeal tor their prince, and 
love for their country, render them tearful and cowardly, 
and hinder them from expofing themlelvcs to dangers, which 
may in a moment deprive them ot all thofe things wherein 
they place their felicity. 


w 


II. The abjeEl Submijjion and Slavery of the Perfians . 

E are told by Plato, that this was one ot the caufes of 
the declenfion of the Perfian empire. And, indeed, 
what contributes molt to the preservation ot hates, and 
renders their arms viflorious, is not the number but the 
vigour and courage of their armies; and as it was finely faid 
by one of the ancients “ m from the day a man loleth his 
liberty, lie lofeth one half of his ancient virtue. 55 He is no 
longer concerned for the profpemy ot the hate, to which lie 
looks upon him felt as an alien ; and having loll the principal 
motives of his attachment to it, he becomes indifferent 
about the fuccefs of public affairs, about the glory or wel¬ 
fare of his country, in which his circumhances allow him 
to claim no fharc, and by which, his own private condition 
is not altered or improved. It may truly he faid, that the 
reign of Cyrus was a reign of liberty. That prince never 
atted in an arbitrary manner; nor did he think that a defpotic 
power was worthy of a king; or that there was any great 
glory in ruling an empire of Haves. His tent was always 
open; and free accels allowed to every one that defired to 
(peak to him. He did not live retired, but was vifible, 
acccflible and affable to all; heard their complaints, and 
with his own eyes ohlerved and rewarded merit; invited to 
his tabic not only his general oflicers and prime rniniflers, 

" Mom. Odyif, v. 322. 
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but even fubalterns and fometimcs whole companies of fol- 
diers. *The fnnpiicity and frugality of his table made him 
capable of giving Inch entertainments frequently. His aim 
therein was to animate his officers and loldiers, to infpire 
them with courage and refolution, to attach them to his per- 
fon rather than to his dignity, and to make them warmly 
efpoufe his glory, and Rill more the intereft and profperity 
of the Rate. This is what may truly be called the art of 
governing and commanding. 

In the reading of Xenophon, with what pleafure do we 
obferve, not only thofe line turns of wit, that juflnefs and 

ingenuity in their anfwers and repartees, that delicacy in, 
jelling and raillery ; but at the fame time that amiable 
cheerfulnefs and gaiety which enlivened their entertain¬ 
ments, from which all vanity and luxury were banilhed, and 
in which the principal feafoning was a decent and becom¬ 
ing freedom, that prevented all conRraint, and a kind of 
familiarity, which was fo far from leffening their refpeft for 
the prince, that it gave fuch a life and fpirit to it, as nothing 
but a real affeftion and tendernefs could produce. I may 
venture to fay, that by fuch a conduct as this a prince 
doubles and trebles his army at a fmall expence. Thirty 
thoufand men of this fort are preferable to millions of fuch 
Raves, as the Perfians became afterwards. In time of 
aftion, on a decifivc day ol battle, this truth is moll evident; 
and the prince is more fallible of it than any body elfe. 
At the battle of Thymbraca when Cyrus’s liorfe fell under 
him, Xenophon takes notice how much it concerns a com¬ 
mander to be loved by his foldicrs. The danger of the 
king’s perfon became the danger of the army; and his troops 
on that occafion gave incredible proofs of their courage and 
bravery. 


Things were not carried on in the fame manner under the 
greateR part of his fucceffors. Their only care was to flip- 
port the pomp of fovereignty. I mull eonfefs, their out¬ 
ward ornaments and enfigns of royalty did not a little 
contribute to that end. A purple robe richly embroidered, 
and hanging down to their feet, a tiara, worn upright on 


* Tanias vires lubet frugal it as Prin. ipi\ t n: ,/Kp:tiu.ts tm _,Vi 
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their heads with an imperial diadem round it, a golden 
fceptre in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous 
and fhining court, a multitude of officers and guards; thefe 
things iTiult needs conduce to heighten the fplendor* of 
royalty; but all this, when this is ail, is ol little or no value. 
What is that king in reality, who lofes all his merit and his 
dignity, when he puts oil his ornaments. 

Some of the eailern kings, to procure the greater reve¬ 
rence to their peribns, generally kept themfelves fhut up in 
their palaces, and feldom (bowed themfelves to their fub- 
jefcis* We have already feen that Dcjoces, the firft king of 
the Medes, at his acccffion to the throne, introduced this 
policy, which afterwards became very common, in all the 
eailern countries. But it is a great miftakc, that a prince 
cannot defeend from his grandeur, by a fort of familiarity, 
without debafingor lelfening his greatnefs. Artaxerxes did 
not think fo ; and n Plutarch oblcrves that that prince, and 
queen Statira, his wife, took a pleafure in being vifible and 
of eafy accefs to their people; and by fo doing were but the 
more rcfpc£led. 

Among the Perfians no fubjefl whatfoever was allowed 
to appear in the king’s prefence without proflrating himfelf 
before him : and this law which, 0 Seneca with good reafon 
calls a Perfian fiavery, Per/}cam fervituitm , extended alfo to 
foreigners. We (hall find afterwards, that fcveral Grecians 
refufed to comply with it, looking upon fuch a ceremony 
as derogatory to men, born and bred in the bofom of liberty. 
Some of them, lei's fcrupulous, did fubmit to it, but not 
without great relutlancy; and wc arc told that one of them, 
in order to cover the lhatnc of fuch a fervile proltration, 
Ppurpofely let fall his ring, when he came near the king, 
that he might have occafiou to bend his body on* another 
account. But it would have been criminal for any of the 
natives of the country to helhatc or deliberate about an 
homage which the kings exacted from them with the utmoll 
ligour. 

What the fcriptlire relates ol two fovereigtis, on one 

n In Aitax. p. 1013. 
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hand, whereof the one commanded all his fubjetls, on pain 
of death, to proflrate themfelves before his image; and the 
other on the fame penalty fufpended all afts of religion, 
with regard to all the gods in general, except to him felt 
only; and on the other hand, of the ready and blind obedi¬ 
ence of the whole city of Babylon, who ran all together on 
the fir ft fignal to bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke 
the king cxclufively of all the powers of heaven: all this 
fliows to what an extravagant excefs the eaftern kings car¬ 
ried their pride, and the people their flattery and fervitude. 

So great was the diftance between the Perfian king and 
his fubjefts, that the latter, of what rank or quality foever, 
whether fat rap ae, governors, near relations, or even brothers 
to the king, were only looked upon as Haves; whereas the 
king himfelf was always confidered, not only as their fove- 
reign lord and abfolutc maflcr, but as a kind of divinity, 
r In a word, the peculiar character of the Afiatics, and of the 
Perfians more particularly than any other, was fervitude and 
flavery; which made 5 Cicero fay, that the defpotic power, 
fume were endeavouring to eftablifh in the Roman common¬ 


wealth, was an infupportable yoke, not only to a Roman, 
but even to a Perfian. 

It was therefore this arrogant haughtinefs of the princes 
on one hand, and this abjefct fubmiflion of the people on the 
other, which, according to Plato, 1 were the principal caufes 
of the Perfian empire, by diflolving all the tics wherewith a 
king is united to his fubjefts, and the fubje&s to ihcir king. 
Such an haughtinefs extinguilhes all aflcHion and humanity 
in the former; and fuclian abjctl Hate of llavcry leaves the 
people neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. The Perfian 
kings governed and commanded only by threats and me¬ 
naces, and the fubjcfcls neither obeyed nor marched, but 
with uuwillingnels and reluftance. This is the idea Xerxes 
himfelf gives us of them in Herodotus, where that prince is 
reprefented as wondering how the Grecians, who were a 
free people, could go to battle with a good will and inclina¬ 
tion. How could any thing great, or noble be expended 
from men, lb difpirited and deprelfed by llavery, as the 


r Plut. iu Apnpth. p. 213. * Lib. x. Epitt. ad Attic. 
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Perfians were, and reduced to fuch an abjeft fervitude; 

which, to ufe the words of Longinus, u is a kind of impri¬ 
sonment wherein a man’s foul may be faid in Some fort to 

✓ 

grow little and contrafted ? 

I am unwilling to fay it ; but I do not know, whether 
the great Cyrus himfelt did not contribute to introduce 
among the Perfians, both that extravagant pride in their 
kings, and that abject fubmiflion and flattery in the people. 
It was in that pompous ceremony, which I have feveral times 
mentioned, that the Perfians (till then very jealous of their 
liberty, and very far from being inclined to make a fhaineful 
proffitution of it by any mean behaviour or fervile compli¬ 
ances) firlt bent the knee before their prince, and hooped 
to a pollure of adoration. Nor was this an effect of chance: 
for Xenophon intimates clearly enough that Cyrus x who 
defired to have that homage paid him, had appointed per- 
fons on purpofc to begin it; whole example was accord¬ 
ingly followed by the multitude, and by the Perfians as well 
as the other nations. In thefe little tricks and ftratagems we 
no longer difeern that noblenefs and greatnefs of foul which 
had ever been confpicuous in that prince till this occafion: 
and I fhould be apt to think, that being arrived at the ut- 
mod pitch of glory and power, he could no longer refill 
thole violent attacks, wherewith profperity is always affault- 
ing even the hell of princes ' fecund a res fir pie nti uni animos 
jatigant ; and that at lad pride and vanity, which are ahnoll 
inseparable from fovereign power, forced him, and in a 
manner tore him from himfelf and his own natural imli- 
nations: z Pi dominationis convuljis et mutatis . 


Sect. III. The wrong Education of their Princes, another 

Ca ufe of the Dcdenjion of the Per fan Em bite. 

I T is Plato * dill, the prince of philofophers, who makes 
this reflexion; and we fhall find, if wc narrowly ex¬ 
amine the fa lit in queflion, how folid and judicious it i\. 
and how inexcufable Cyrus’s conduct was in this ref pet!. 
Never had any man more reafon than Cyrus to be fenfh 

u Cap. xxxv. * Cyrop. 1 . ii. p. 215. y Sallu/t. 
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ble f how highly neceffary a good education is to a young 
prince. He knew the whole value of it with regard to 
himfelf, and had found all the advantages of it by his own 
experience. b What he mo ft earneftly recommended to his 
officers, in that fine difcourfe he made to them, alter the 
taking of Babylon, in order to exhort them to maintain the 
glory and reputation they had acquired, was to educate their 
children in the fame manner, as they knew they were edu¬ 
cated in Perfia, and to perfevere themfelves in the praftice 
of the fame manners, as were prattifed there. 

Would one believe, that a prince, who fpoke and thought 
in this manner, could ever have entirely negle&cd the edu¬ 
cation of his own children? Yet this is what happened to 
Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a lather, and employing 
himfelf wholly about his conqucfls, he leit that care entirely 
to women, that is, to princeffes, brought up in a country, 
where vanity, luxury, and voluptuoufnefs reigned in the 
higheft degree ; for the queen his wife was of Media. And 
in the fame talle and manner were the two young princes, 
Cambyfes and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they alked was 
ever refufed them : nor were their defires only granted, but 
prevented. The great maxim was, that their attendants 
fhould crofs them in nothing, never contradict them nor 
ever make ufe of reproofs or remonftranccs with them. 
No one opened his mouth in their prefence, but to praife 
and commend what they laid and did. Every one cringed 
and Hooped and bent the knee before them : and it was 
thought effential to their greatnefs, to place an infinite cl if* 
lance between them and the reft of mankind, as if they had 
been of a different fpccies from them. It is Plato that in¬ 
forms us of all thefe particulars: for Xenophon, probably to 
fparc his hero, fays not one word of the manner in which 
llicfe princes were brought up, though he gives us fo ample 
hu account of the education of their father. 


What furprifes me the molt is, that Cyrus did not, at 
ieafl, take them along with him in his lafl campaigns, in order 
10 draw them out ot that Jolt and effeminate courfe of life, 


•md to mflrufcl them in the art of war; 


fur they mull needs 
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have been of fufficient years: but perhaps the women op* 
pofed his aefign, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obftacle was, the efFcft of the education of 

thefe princes was fuch as ought to be expected from it. 

Cambyfes came out of that fchool what he is reprefented 

in hiftory, an obflinate and felf-conceited prince, full of 

arrogance and vanity, abandoned to the molt fcandalous 

exceffes of drunkennefs and .debauchery, cruel and inhu- 
* 0 

man, even to the caufing of his own brother to be murdered 
in confequence of a dream; in a word, a furious, frantic 
mad man, who by his ill conduft brought the empire to the 
brink of deflruction. 

His father, fays Plato, left him at his death a great many 
vaft provinces, immenfe riches, with innumerable forces by 
fea and land ; but he had not given him the means for pre- 
ferving them, by teaching him the right ufe of fuch 
power. 

This philofopher makes the fame reflections with regard 
to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being the fon of a 
king, had not been brought up in the fame effeminate man¬ 
ner as princes were; but afeended the throne with a long 
habit of induftry, great temper and moderation, a courage 
•little inferior to that of Cyrus, and by which he added to 
[he empire almolt as many provinces as the other had con* 
quered. But he was no better a father than him, and 
reaped no benefit from the fault of his predeceffor, in 
neglecting the education of his children. Accordingly, 
his fon Xerxes was little better than a fecond Cambyfes. 

From all this Plato, alter having fhown what numberlcfs 
rocks and quickfands, at moll unavoidable, lie in the way 
of perfons bred in the arms of wealth and greatnefs, con¬ 
cludes, that one principal caufe of the declenfion and ruin 
of the Perfian empire, was the bad education of their princes; 
bccaufc thofc fir 11 examples had an influence upon, and be¬ 
came a kind of rule to, all their fucceffors, under whom 
every thing Hill degenerated more and more, till at laft their 
luxury exceeded all bounds and rellraints. 
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Sect. IV. Their Breach of Faiths or Want of Sincerity . 

‘TX 7 E are informed by Xenophon, that one of the 
V V caufes, both of the great corruption of manners 
among the Perfians, and of the deftru&ion of their empire, 
was their want of public faith. Formerly, fays he, the 
king, and thofe that governed under him, thought it an in- 
difpenfable duty to keep their word, and inviolably to ob- 
ferve all treaties, into which they had entered, with the fo- 
lemnity of an oath; and that even with refpeft to thofe, 
that had rendered themfelves mofl unworthy of fuch treat¬ 
ment, through their perfidioufnefs and infmeerity: and it 
was by this true policy and prudent conduft, that they gained 
the abfolute confidence, both of their own fubjefts, and of 
all their neighbours and allies. This is a very great enco¬ 
mium given by the hiftorian to the Perfians, which undoubt¬ 
edly belongs to the reign of the great Cyrus; d though 
Xenophon applies it likewife to that of the younger Cyrus, 
whofe grand maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his 
faith upon any pretence whatfoever, with regard either to 
any word he had given, any promife made, or any treaty 
he had concluded. Thefe princes had a juft idea of the 
regal dignity, and rightly judged, that if probity and truth 
were renounced by the reft of mankind, they ought to find 
a fanftuary in the heart of a king ; who being the bond and 
centre, as it were, of fociety, fhould alfo be the protp&f’OT 
and avenger of faith engaged; which is the very founda¬ 
tion whereon the other depends. ^ 

Such fentiments as thefe, fo noble, and fo worthy of'per- 
Ions born for government, did not laft long. A lalfc pru¬ 
dence, and a fpurious artificial policy foon fucccedcd in 
their place. Inftcad of faith, probity, and true merit, fays 
Xenophon, c which heretofore the prince nled to chcrilh 
and diftinguifh, all the chief officers of the court began to 
be filled with thofe pretended zealous fervants of the king, 
who facrificc every thing to his humour and fuppofed in* 

c Cyrop. I, viii. p. 239. 
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terefls ; * who hold it as a maxim, that falfehood and deceit, 
pcrfidioufnefs and perjury, if boldly and artfully put in 
pratiice, are the fhorteft and fureft expedients for bringing 
about his enterprifes and defigns; who look upon a fcru- 
pulous adherence in a prince to his word, and to the en¬ 
gagements into which he has entered, as an effett of pufil- 
lanimity, incapacity, and want of underflanding; and whofe 
opinion, in fhort, is, that a man is unqualified for govern¬ 
ment, it he docs not prefer rcafons and confiderations of Hate 
before the exaft observation of treaties, though concluded 
in ever fo folcmn and facred a manner. 

The Afiatic nations, continues Xenophon, foon imi¬ 
tated their prince, who became their example and inftruftor 
in double-dealing and treachery. They ioon gave thern- 
fclvcs up to violence, injuftice, and impiety ; and from 
thence proceeds that ftrange alteration and difference we 
find in their manners, as alfo the contempt they conceived 
ior their fovereigns, which is both the natural confequence 
and punifhmeiit of the little regard princes pay to the moll 
facrcd and awful folemnities of religion. 

Surely the oath, by which treaties are fealed and ratified, 
and the Deity brought in not only as prefent, but as 
guarantee of the conditions ftipulated, is a moft facrcd and 
auguft ceremony, very proper for the fubjefting of earthly 
princes to the Supreme Judge of heaven and earth, who 
alone is qualified to judge them; and for the keeping all 
human majefty within the bounds of its duty, by making 
it appear before the majefty of God, in refpctf of which 
it is as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their people 
not to ftand in fear of the Supreme Being, how fhall they 
be able to fccurc their refpeft and reverence to tlicm- 
felvcs ? When once that tear comes to be extinguifiied in 
the fubjcfcls as well as in the prince, what will become of 
fidelity and obedience, and by what Hays or pillars (hall the 
tlirone be fupported ? r Cyrus had good reafon to fay, that 
he looked upon none as good fervants and faithful fubjefls, 


1 Cyroj). 1. viii, p. 204. 
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but fuch as had a fenfe of religion, and a reverence for the 
Deity: nor is it at all aftonifhing, that the contempt which 
an impious prince who has no regard to the fantlity of 
oaths, fhows of God and religion, fhould fhake the founda¬ 
tions of the firmeft and b eft-eftabli filed empires, and fooner 
or later occafion their utter deftru&ion. Kings, fays g Plu¬ 
tarch, when any revolution happens in their dominions, are 
apt to complain bitterly of their fubjechs unfaithtulnefs and 
difloyalty : but they do them wrong; and forget, that it was 
themfelves who gave them the firft leffons of their difloy¬ 
alty, by fhowing no regard to juftice and fidelity, which on 
all occafions they facrificed without fcruple to their own 
particular interefts. 

c Hut. in Pyrrh. p. ggo. 
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OF THE SEVERAL 

STATES and GOVERNMENTS of GREECE. 



O F all the ancient nations, fcarce have any been fo highly 
celebrated, or furnifhed hiftory with fc many valuable 
monuments and illuftrious examples as Greece. In what 
light foever fhe is confidered, whether for the glory of her 
arms, the wifdom of her laws, or the ftudy and iinprovemerit 
of arts and fciences, all thefe fhe carried to the utmoft degree 
of perfection; and it may truly be faid, that in all thefe 
refpeCis fhe has in fome meafure been the fchool of man¬ 
kind. 

It is impoflible not to be very much affeCted with the hif* 
tory of fuch a nation; cfpecially when we confider that it 
has been tranfmitted to us by writers of extraordinary merit* 
many of whom cliftinguifhed themfelvcs as much by their 
fwords as by their pens; and were as great commanders and 
able ftatefmen, as excellent hiflorians. I confefs it is a vaft 
advantage to have fuch men for guides; men of an exqui- 
fite judgment and confummatc prudence; of a juft and per¬ 
fect tafte in every refpeCi; and who furniih not only the 
faCts and thoughts, as well as the expreflions wherewith they 
are to be reprefented; but what is more, to furnifh all the 
proper reflections that are to accompany thofc faCts, and 
which are the mod ufeful improvements refulting from 
hiftory. Thefe arc the rich fources from whence I {hall 
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draw all that I*have to fay, after I have prcvioufly enquired 
into the firft origin and eftablifhment of the Grecian dates. 
As this enquiry muft be dry, and not capable of affording 
much delight to the reader, I fliall be as brief as poffible. 
But before I enter upon that, I think it ncceflary to draw a 
kind of a fliort plan of the fituation of the country, and of 
the ieveral parts that compofc it. - 


ARTICLE L 


A 


A geographical Description of ancient Greece . 

NCIENT Greece, which is now the fouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the caff by the 
./Egean Sea, now called the Archipelago; on the fouth by 
the Cretan, or Candian Sea; on the weft by the Ionian Sea; 
and on the north by Illyria and Thrace. 

• The conftituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epirus, 
Peloponnefus, Greece properly fo called, Thellaly, and 
Macedonia. 

Epirus* This province is fituate to the weft, and 
divided from Thcffaly and Macedonia by Mount Pindus 
and the Acroceraunian mountains. 

* The mod remarkable inhabitants of Epirus are, the 
Molossians, whofc chief city is Dodona, famous for the 
temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Ci-iaonians, whole 
principal city is Oriciim. The Ti-iksprotians, whofe 
city is Butlnotum, where was the palace and refidence of 
Pyrrhus. The Ac arn an i an s, whofe city was Ambracia, 
•which gives its name to the gulf. Near to this Hood A&ium, 
famous for the victory of Auguftus Ciefar, who built over 
again it that city, on the other fide of the gulf, a city named 
-Nicopolis. There were two little rivers in Epirus, very 
famous in fabulous flory, Cocytus and Acheron. 

Epirus mull have been very well peopled in former times; 
as a Polybius relates, that Paulas ALmilius, after having 
defeated Pcrfeus, the laft king of Macedonia, deflroyed 
feventy cities in that country, the greatell part of which 

• Apud Strab. 1 . vii. p, 322. 
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belonged to the Moloffians; and that he carried away from 
thence no lefs than a hundred and fifty thoufand prifoners. 

Peloponnesus. This is a peninfula, now called the 
Morea, joined to the reft of Greece only by the Iflhinus of 
Corinth, that is but fix miles broad. It is well known that 
feveral princes have attempted in vain to cut through this 

Ifthmus. 

The parts of Peloponnefus are, Aciiaia, properly fo 
called, whofe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, Patree, &c. 
Ei.is, in which is Olympia, otherwife called Pifa, feated on 
the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which the Olympic 
games ufed to be celebrated. Cyllene, the country of 
Mercury. Messen i a, in which are the cities of Meflene, 
Pylos, in the laft of which Neftor was born, and Corona. 
Arcadia, in which flood the cities of Tegea, Stymphalos, 
Mantinea, and Megalopolis, Polybius’s native place. La¬ 
conia, wherein flood Sparta, or Lacedaemon, and Amyclae; 
Mount Taygctus; the river Eurotas, and the cape of Tenarus. 
Argo lis, in was which the city of Argos, called alfo Hip- 
pium, famous for the temple of Juno; Nemea, Mycenae, 
Nauplia, Trcczcn, and Epidanrus, wherein was the temple 
of /Efculapius. 


Greece properly fo called. 

THE principal parts of this country were, ^Etolia in 
which were the cities ot Chalcis, Calydon and Olcnus* 
Doris, Locris, inhabited by the Ozohc. Naupatfum, 
now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat of the Turks in 
1571. Piiocis. Antycyra. Dclphos at the foot of Mount 
Parnaffus, famous for the oracles delivered there. In this 
country alfo was Mount Helicon. Bckoti A. Orchomenos, 


Ihcfpia. Chcronea, Plutarch’s native country. Platsca, 
famous for the defeat ot Mardonius, Thebes. An lis, 
famous for its port, from whence the Grecian army fet fail 
for the fiege of Troy. Lcuftra, celebrated for the viftory 
of Epaminondas. Attica. Megara. Eleufis. Decelia, 
Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perfian army, 
Athens, whofe ports were Pinreus, Munichia, and Phalerus; 
ami mountains Hymcttus and Citlueron. Lucius. 
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Tiiessaly. The mo ft remarkable towns of this pro¬ 
vince were, Gomphi, Pharfalia, near which Julius Caefar 
defeated Pompcy. Magnefia. Mcthone, at the fiege of 
which Philip loft his eye. Thermopylae, a narrow itrait, 
famous for the defeat of Xerxes’s numerous army by the 
vigorous refiltance of three hundred Spartans. Phthia. 
Thebes. Lariffa. Demetrias. The delightful valleys of 
Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus Olympus, 
.Pelion, and Ofla, three mountains celebrated in fabulous 
ftory for the battle of the giants. 

Macedonia. I fhall only mention a few of the prin¬ 
cipal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, 
now called Durazzo. Appollonia. Pella, the capital of the 
.country, and the native place of Philip and of his fon Alex¬ 


ander the Great. JE g 


ALdcfla. Pallcne. Olynthus, 


from whence the Olynthiacs of Demofthenes took their 
pame. Torone. Arcanthus. Theffalonica, now called 
Salonichi. Stagira, the place of Ariflotle's birth. Amphi- 
polis. Philippi, famous for the vifclory gained there by 
Auguftus and Antony over Brutus and Caflius. Scotuffa. 
Mount Athos; and the river Strimon. 


The Grecian ljles . 

There is a great number of iilands contiguous to Greece, 
that are very famous in hiilory. In the Ionian Sea, Corcyra 
with a town of the fame name, now called Corfu. Ccphalenc 
and Zacyntluis, now Cephalona and Zani. Ithaca, the 
country ol Ulyfl’es, and Dulichium. Near the promontory 
Malea, over-againll Laconia, is Citbera. In the Saronic 
gulph, are ZEgina and Salamine, ib famous for the naval 
battle between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
and Alia lie the Sporadcs; and the Cyclades, the moll; noted 
ot which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, anciently famous for 
fine marble. Higher up in the ypgean Sea is Euboea, now 
Negropont, feparated from the main land by a final 1 arm ot 
the lea, called Euripus. The moll remarkable eiLy of this 
illc was Chalcis. 'l’owards the north is Cyrus, and a good 
deal higher Lemnos, now called Staliniene; and Hi 11 farther 
Siumolhracc. Lower down is Lelbos, whole principal city 
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was Mitylene, from whence the ifle has fmee taken the 
name ot Metelin. Chios, Scio, renowned tor excellent 
wine; and, laftly, Samos. Some of thefe lafl-mentioncd 
illes are reckoned to belong to Afia. 

The ifland ot Crete, or Candia, is the large ft of all the 
ides, contiguous to Greece. It has to the north the yEgean 
Sea, or the Archipelago; and to the fouth the African 
Ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, Cydon, Gnof- 
fus; its mountains Difte, Ida, and Corycus. Its labyrinth 
is famous all over the world. 

The Grecians had colonies in moil of thefe ifles. 

They had likewife fettlements in Sicily, and in part of 
Italy towards Calabria b , which places are for that rcafon 
called Grtecia Magna. 

c But their grand fettlement was in Afia Minor, and parti¬ 
cularly in ALolis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal towns of 
iEolis are, Cumae, Phocaea, Elea. Of Ionia, Smyrna, Cla- 
zomene, Teos, Lebcdus, Colophon, and Ephefus. Of 
Doris, Halicarnallus and Cnidos. 

They had alfo a great number of colonies difperfed up 
and down in different parts ot the world, whereof I fhall 
ilive ibmc account as occafion Hull offer. 


ART I CLE II. 



Divijion of the Grecian llijiory into four feveral Ages. 

HE Grecian hiflory may be divided into four different, 
ages, all noted by fo many memorable epoehas, all 
which together include the fpacc of 2154 y cars * 

The fir ft age extends from the foundation ot the fevcral 
petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with that ot Sicyone, 
which is the molt ancient) to the fiege of Troy, and com¬ 
prehends about a thpufand years, namely, from the year 

ot the world 182o to the year 2820. 

# 

Idle fecund begins Irom the taking of Troy to the reign 
of Darius, the Ion of Hyllafpcs, at which period the Grecian 
hillory begins to he intermixed with that ol the Petfians, 
and contains the fpace of fix hundred and fixty-threeyeais, 
from the year of the world 2820 to the year 3483. 

* Plui. 1 . vi. c. 2. 


* Minu. I. vi, p. 2$3. 
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The third is dated from the beginning of the reign of 
Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which is the 
{inch part of the Grecian hiflory, and takes in the term of 
one hundred and ninety-eight years, from the year of the 
world 3483 to the rear 368.1. 

The fourth and laft aim commences from the death of 

O 

Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to decline, and 
continues to their final fubjefiion by the Homans. The 
epoclraof the utter ruin and downfal of the Greeks may be 
dated, partly from the taking and deftrufiion. of Corinth by 
the confui L. Mummins in 3838, partly from the ex tin 8. ion 
of the kingdom of the Sclcucidcs in Afia by Pompcy, in the 
year of the world 3939, and of the kingdom oi the Lagides 
in Egypt by Auguitus, anno mini . 3974* This hilt age in¬ 
cludes in all two hundred and ninety-three years. 

j 4 

Of thefe four diliinct ages, I fhall in this place only touch 
upon the two fir ft in a very fuccintt manner, juft to give the 
reader fome general notion of that obfeure period; becauie 
thofc times, at leall a great part of them have more of fable in 
them than of real hiitorv, and arc wrapped up in fucli dark- 
nefs and obfeurity, as are very hard, if not impollible to pe¬ 
netrate: and I have often declared already, that fucli a dark 
and laborious enquiry, though very ulcfill for thofc that arc 
for going to the bottom of billon’, does not come within the 
plan oi my dclign. 


ARTICLE III. 



The primitive. Origin of the Grecians . 

N order to arrive at. any certain knowledge concerning 
the HrJl origin oi the Grecian nations we mull neceffa- 
rily have recourfe to the accounts we have of it in holy 

* 4 

IV ript are. 

ll Javan or Ion (lor in the Hebrew the fame letters dif¬ 
ferently pointed form thefe two dilfcrenl names) the Ion ot 
Japhet, and grandlon ot Noah, was certainly the lather of all 
thole nations, that went under the general denomination of 
GieeLs, though lie has been looked upon as the father nl 

* Gen. x. 2. 
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the Ionians only, which were but one particular nation of the 
Greeks. But the Hebrews, the Chaldeans, Arabians and 
others, give no other appellation to the whole body of the 
Grecian nations, than that of Ionians. c And for this reafon 
Alexander, in the predictions of Daniel, is mentioned under 
the name ot the king of * Javan. 

f Javan had four foils. Eli/a, Tarfis, Chittim, and Do- 
danim. As Javan was the original father of the Grecians 
in general, no doubt but his four Ions were the heads and 
founders of the chief tribes and principal branches of that 
nation, which became in lucceeding ages fo renowned for 
arts and arms. 

Eliza is the fame as Ellas, as it is rendered in the Chaldee 
tranflation; and the word which was ufed as the 

common appellation ot the whole people, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the word Exists was of the whole country, lias no 

other derivation. The city ot Elis, very ancient in Polo- 

✓ * 

ponnefus, the Elylian fields, the river Elilfus, or Iliffus, 
have long retained the marks of their being derived from 
Eliza, and have contributed more to preferve his memory, 
than the hiflorians themfelves of the nation who were inqui- 
fitive after foreign affairs, and but little acquainted with 
their own original; becaufe, as they had little or no know¬ 
ledge of the true religion, they did not carry their enquiries 
fo high. Upon which account, they themfelves derived 
the words Hellenes and loncs from another fountain, as we 
fhall fee in the fequcl; for I think myfelf obliged to give 
ionic account of their opinions alio in this rcfpcCK 
Tharfis was the fecund Ion ot Javan. He fettled, as his 
brethren did, in fome part ot Greece, perhaps in Achaia or 
the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in PeloponnclYis. 

It. is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father of 
the Macedonians, according to the authority ot the firlt 
book of the Maccabees in the beginning ol which it is laid, 
that Alexander, the foil of Philip the Macedonian, went out 
of his country, which was that ot Cetlhimt [or Chittim’] to 
make war again(l Darius, king of Perfia. And in the eighth 


»■ l)nn. viii. si. 


r Gen. x. 4. 


« 1 Mace, i, u 


'* Jl.nui <w pfittum rex CrtrcLa in ihe Hebrew, rex Javm 

f E^rejjm lit tar a UiU-fi, 
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chapter, fpeaking of the Romans and their vi&ories over 
the la.fl kings of Macedonia, Philip and Perfeus*, the two 
1 aft-mentioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theffaly and Epirus 
were the portion oi the fourth foil oi Javan. The impious 
worlhip oi Jupiter of Dodona, as well as the city Dodonat 
itfeli, are proofs that fome remembrance of Dodanim had 
remained with the people, who derived their firft eftablifli- 
ment and origin from him. 

This is all that can be faid with any certainty concerning 
the true origin oi the Grecian nations. The holy feripture, 
whofe defign is not to fatisfy our curiofity, but to nourilh 
and improve our piety, after fcattering thefe few rays of 
light, leaves us in utter darknefs concerning the reft oi their 
hillory; which therefore can only be colletted from pro¬ 
fane authors. 

If we may believe h Pliny, the Grecians were fo called 
from the name of an ancient king, of whom they had but a 
very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his poems calls them 
Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and Achaians. It is obfervable, 
that the word Grxcus is not once ufed in Virgil. 

The exceeding ruflicity of the firft Grecians would ap¬ 
pear incredible, if wc could call in queftion the teftimony of 
their own hiftorians upon that article. But a people, fo vain 
oi their origin, as to adorn it by fit!ion and fables, we may 
be lure would never think of inventing any thing in its dif- 
paragement. 1 Who would imagine that the people to 
whom the world is indebted for all her knowledge in lite¬ 
rature and the lciences, fhould be delccuded from mere la¬ 
vages, who knew no other law than force, and were igno¬ 
rant even of agriculture ? And yet this appears plainly to 
be the cafe, from the divine honours they decreed to the 
perfon k who firft taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more 
delicate and wholefoinc nourifhment than herbs. There was 
ftill a great dillance fiom this firft improvement to a Hate oi 
urbanity and politenefs. Nor did they indeed arrive at the 
latter, till after a long procefs of time. 


h Lib. iv. c. 7. 


J PaufJn. l.viii.p. 455, 456. 


* I’clufgus. 


* y/iilifipum <t Per fern Cc tinier tun re^m. ver. x. 
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The weakeft were net the la ft to underftand the necef- 
fity of living together in focicty, in order to deiend tliem- 
felvcs againft violence and oppreflion. At firft they built 
(ingle houles at a difiance from one another; the number 
of which infenfibiy increafing, formed in time towns and 
cities. But the bare living together in fociety was riot fut- 
ficient to polifh Inch a people. 1 Egypt and Phoenicia had 
the honour of doing this. Both thefe nations contributed 
to inftrutt and civilize the Grecians, by the colonies they 
fent among them. The latter taught them navigation, writ¬ 
ing, and commerce ; the former the knowledge of their 
laws and polity, gave them a tafle for arts and faiences, and 
initiated them into their my fieri es. 

m Greece, in her infant date, was expofed to great com¬ 
motions and frequent revolutions; bccaufe, as the people 
had no fettled correfpondcnce, and no fuperior power to 
give laws to the reft, every thing was determined by force 
and violence. The ftrongefl invaded the lands of their 
neighbours, which they thought moll fertile and delightful, 
anddifpofleffed the lawful owners, who were obliged to feek 
new fettlements elfcwhere. As Attica was a dry and barren 
country, its inhabitants bad not the fame invafioiis and out¬ 
rages to fear, and therefore confequciUly kept themfelves 
in pofleffion of their ancient territories; for which reafon 
they took the name of uvToyJjon^ that is, men born in the 
country where they lived, to diltinguifh themfelves from 
the roll of the nations that had ahnoft. all tranfplanted tlicm- 
felves from place to place. 

Such were in general the firft beginnings of Greece. We 
mull now enter into a more particular detail, and give a 
brief account of the efl.abli fitment of the fcveral different 
Hates, whereof the whole country confided. 



ARTICLE IV. 

The different Stales into which Greece was divided\ 

N thofo early times kingdoms were hut inconfiderablr, 
and of very final 1 extent, the title of kingdom being 


1 Herod. 1. a. c. ^3. & 1. v. c. ^3— Plin. ). v. <\ 1 x. Sc i. vd 

w i'h (ic'd. l:h, i \j 
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often given to a fingle city, with a few leagues of land de- 
pending upon it. 


A. M. Sicyon. The mod ancient kingdom of Greece was 

Sicyon; whole kingdom is placed by Eufebius thir- 
2089. ’ teen luindred and thirty years before the firit Olympiad. 

Its duration is believed to have been about a thoufand years. 
A. M. 0 Argos. The kingdom of Argos, in Pcloponncfus, 
al 4 8 * began a thoufand and eighty years before the firit Olvin- 

A nr T P ° O / j y 

18^6. in the time ot Abraham. The firit king of it was 

Inachus. His fucccflbrs were, his fon Piioronpus; 
Apis; Argus, from whom the country took its name; 
and alter fevcral others, Gelanor, who was dethroned 
and expelled this kingdom by Dana us, the Egyptian, 
The fuccelfors of this laft were firit Lvcr.us, the fon of 
his brother /Egypt 11s, who alone, of fifty brothers, efcapcd 
the cruelty ol the Danaidcs; then Aras, Proktus, and 

Ac r 1 si us. 

A. at. Ol Danic, daughter to the lalt, was horn Pcrfcus, who 

A *f^ c having, when he was grown up, unfortunately killed his 

M7U grandfather Acrid us, and not being able to bear the fight 

of Argos, where he committed that involuntary murder, 

withdrew to Alvcenie, and there fixed the feat ot his 

* 9 

kingdom. 

Myckn'/K. Peileus then Iran Hated the leal of the king¬ 
dom from Argos to Mycenae. He left feveral Ions, behind 
hint; among others Aleams, Stheucltis and EleHryon; Al- 
cams was the father of Amphitryon, Sthenclus of Euryl- 
thetis; and Elctiryon of Alctnena. Amphitryon married 
Alcmena, upon whom Jupiter begat Hercules. 

Euryllheus and Hercules came into the world the fame 
✓ 

day; but as the birth ot the former was by Juno’s manage¬ 
ment antecedent to thaL ot the latter, Hercules was forced 
to be lubjeH to him, and was obliged by his order to under¬ 
take the twelve labours, fb celebrated in fable. 

'The kings who reigned at Myceme, after Pcrfcus, were, 
.Kukctryon, Sxiih.N ki.us, and Eurystiikus. The 
lad, after the death of Hercules, declared open war againit 
bis defeendants, apprehending they might. (bine time or other 
attempt in ilctliione him; which, as it happened, was done 

• 1. 1 (lb. in C hi on. 
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by the Heraclidce; for having killed Euryfthcus in battle, 
they entered victorious into Peloponnefus, and made them- 
felves mailers oi the countr :y. But, as this happened before 
the time determined by late, a plague enfued, which with 
the direction of an oracle, obliged him to quit the country. 

Three years after this, being deceived by the ambiguous 
exprefliou oi the oracle, they made a fecund attempt, 
which likewile proved fruitlefs. This was about twenty 
years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the fon oi Pelops, uncle by the mother’s fide 
to Euryfthcus, was the latter’s fucceflor. And in this man¬ 
ner the crown came to the defeendants of Pelops, from 
whom Peloponnefus, which was before called Apia, derived 
its name. The bloody hatred oi the two brothers, Atreus 
and Thyefl.es, is known to all the world. 

. Plisthknes, the fon oi Atreus, fuccceded his father in 
the kingdom of Mycenae, which he left to bis fon Aga¬ 
memnon, who was fucceeded by his fon Orefles. The 
kingdom of Mycenae was filled with enormous and horrible 
crimes, from the time it came into the family of Pelops. 

Tisamenes and Pkntiiilus, funs of Orellcs, reigned 
alter their father, and were at lalt driven out of Pelopon- 
jiefus by the Hcraclidae. 

Athens. Cecrops, a native of Egypt, was the founder & 
of this kingdom. Having fettled in Attica, he divided all ' 3 *M S - n 
the country, fubjeft to him, into twelve diflriHs. Pic alio 
eftablifhed the Areopagus. 

This auguft tribunal, in the reign of his fucceflor 
Cranaus, adjudged the famous difference between Nep¬ 
tune and Mars. In his time happened Deucalion’s flood. 

The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was much more ancient, 
being a thoufand and twenty years bclorc the firfl Olympiad, 
and confcquently in the year of the world 2208. 

Ampii vc'Tion, the third king of Athens, procured a 
confederacy between twelve nations, which aflembled twice 
a year at Thermopylae, there to offer their common facri* 
dices, and to confult together upon their affairs in general, 
as alfo upon the affairs of each nation in particular. This 
convention was called the aflcmbly of the Amphyftions. 
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The reign of Erkctheus is remarkable for the arrival 
of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her daughter Proferpiiie, 
as alfo for the inftitution of the myfteries at Eleufis. 

A. M. The reign of vEgeus, the fon of Pandion, is the moft 
An? - c illuftrious period of the hiftory of the heroes. In his time 
' 1284. * are placed the expedition of the Argonauts; the celebrated 

labours of Hercules; the war of Minos, fecond king of 
Crete, againft the Athenians; the ftory of The feus and 
Ariadne. 

Theseus fucceeded his father JE gem. Cecrops had 

divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelve diftrifts, 

feparated from each other. Thefeus brought the people to 

underhand the advantages of common government, and 

united the twelve boroughs into one city or body politic, in 

which the whole authority was united. 

* . 

Co dr us was the lad king of Athens; he devoted him- 
Iclf to die for his people. 

After him the title of king was extinguiflied among thft 
Athenians. Me don, his fon, was fet at the head of the 
commonwealth with the title of archon, that is to fay, pre- 
fident or governor. The fir ft archontcs were for life; but 
the Athenians, growing weary of a government, which they 
{fill thought bore too great a rcfemblancc to royal power, 
made their archontes elective every ten years, and at laft 
reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes. Cadmus, who came by fea from the coaft of 
Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, feized upon 
that part of the country, which was afterwards called 
B-ccotia. Pie built there the city of Thebes, or at lead a 
citadel, which from his own name he called Cadm.ua, and 
there fixed the feat of his power and dominions. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his fucccffors, and' 
of Jocafki his wife, of Oedipus their fon, of Eteoclcs and 
Polyniees, who were born of the inccltuous marriage of 
Jocafta with Oedipus, have furnifhed ample matter for tabu* 
Ions narration and theatrical reprefentatiom. 

Sparta, or Laced/EMon. It is fuppofed, that Lku/E, 
the firlt king of Laconia, began his reign about t $\6 years 

before the Chriftian sera. 


A. M. 

2934- 
Ant. J. C 

1070. 


A. M. 

2549 - 
Ant. J. C 

M65- 
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Tyndarus, the ninth king of Lacedaemon, had, by 
Leda, Caftor and Pollux, who were twins, befides Helena, 
and Clitemneftra, the wife of Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, 
Having furvived his two ions, the twins, he began to think 
of choofing a fuccellbr, by looking out for a hufband for bis 
daughter Helena. All the pretenders to this princefs bound 
themfelves by oath, to abide by, and entirely fubmit to* the 
choice which the lady hcrfelf lhould make, who determined 
in favour of Mcnelaus. She had not lived above three years 
with her hufband, before fhe was carried off by Alexander 
Paris, fon of Priam, king of the Tiojans; which rape was 
the caufe of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin 
to know or experience her united fireogth, till the famous 
fiege of that city, where the Achillefes, the Ajaxcs, the 
Ncflors, and the Ulyflefes, gave Aha fuflicient reafons to 
forbode her future fubjeclion to their poflerity. The Greeks 
took Troy, after a ten years fiege, much about the time that 
Jcphtha governed the people of God, that is, according to 
Bifhop Uflier, in the year of the world 0820, and 1x84 years 
before Jcfus Chrill. This epocha is famous in hiftory, and 
lhould carefully be remembered as well as that of the 
olympiads. 

An olympiad is the revolution of four complete years 
from one celebration of the Olympic games to another. We 
(hall elfewbere give an account of the inflitution of thefo 
games, which were celebrated every four years, near the 

town of Piia, otherwife called Olympia. 

The common rrra of the olympiads begins in the fum- 
mcr of the year ot the world 3228, 776 years before Jcfus 
Chriff, from the games in which Corebus won the prize 

in the races. 

Fonrfeore years after the taking of Troy, the Ilciaclidss 
re-entered the Pcloponnefus, and foiled Laccckenion, where 
two brothers, Euryfthencs and Procles, funs of Ai ifi.odemus, 
began to reign together, and from their time the fcept.ro 
always continued jointly in the hands of the defeendants of 
thofc two families. Many years after this, Lyciugus infli- 
tuted that body of laws lor the Spartan Rate, which rendered 
both the legislature and the republic fo famous in hifiorv*. 1 
fbali (peak o! them at large in the lequel. 
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Corinth. Corinth began later, than the other cities I 
have been fpeaking of, to be governed by particular kings. 
It was at firft fubjeft to thofe of Argos and Mycenae ; at laft 
Sifyphus, the fon of ALolus, 'made himfelf mailer of it. 
But his difeendants were difpoflefted of the throne by the 
Heraclidae, about 110 years after the fiegc of Troy. 

The regal power after this came to the defeendants of 
Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was changed into an 
ariftocracy, that is, the reins of the government were in the 
hands of the elders, who annually cliofe from among them- 
felves a chief magiftrate whom they called Prytanis. At 
lafl Cypfelus having gained the people, ufurped the fupreme 
authority, which he tranfmitted to his fon Pcriander; who 
was ranked among the Grecian fages, on account of the 
love he bore to learning, and the proteflion and encourage.- 
ment he gave to learned men. 

Macedonia. It was a long time before the Greeks 
had any great regard to Macedonia. Her kings, living re¬ 
tired in woods and mountains, feenied not to be confidered 
as a part of Greece. They pretended, that their kings, of 
whom. Car AN US was the firft, were dcfcctuled from Her¬ 
cules. Philip and his fon Alexander railed the glory of 
this kingdom to a very high pilch. It had fubfilted 471 
years before the death of Alexander, and continued 155 
more, till Pcrfeus was beaten and taken by the Romans; in 
wll 626 years. 


ARTICLE V. 


w 


Colonies cj the. Creeks fail into AJia Minor . 

E have already obferved, that fourfeore years after 
the taking of Troy, the Ilcracluhu recovered Pclo- 
ponnefus, after having defeated the Pclopuhe, that is, T'ila- 
mcnes and Pcnthilus, fons of Oreflcs; and that they divided 
die kingdoms of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedaemon among 
them. 

So great a revolution as this aim oil changed the Lee ol 
the country, and made way for feveral very famous tranlnm 
gralions; which the better to uudcrlland, and to have tin 
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clearer idea of the fituation of the Grecian nations, as alfo of 
the four diale&s, or different idioms of fpeech that prevailed 
among them, it will be neceffary to look a little farther back 
into hiftory. 

v Deucalion, who reigned in Theffaly, and under whom 
happened the flood that bears his name, had by Pyrrha his 
wife, two Tons, Helenus and Amphyftion. Tliis laft, hav¬ 
ing driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned there in his place. 
Helenus, if we may believe the hiftorians of his country, 
gave the name of Helenes to the Greeks: he had three 
ions, HLolus, Dorus, and Xuthus. 

iEolus, who was the eldefb, fuccecdcd his father, and 
befides Theffaly bad Locris and Bccotia added to his domi¬ 
nions. Several of his defeendants went into Peloponnefus 
with Pelops, the foil of Tantalus, king of Phrygia, from 
whom Peloponnefus took its name, and fettled themfelvcs 
in Laconia. 

* The country contiguous to Parnaffus, fell to the (hare 
of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon fomc particular 
ilifguft, to quit his country, retired into Attica, where he 
married the daughter of Eveclithcus, king of the Athenians, 

bv whom he had two Tons, Achaetis and Ion. 

/ 7 

An involuntary murder, committed by Achaeus, obliged 
him t o retire to Peloponnefus, which was then called Egialaea, 
of which one part was from him called Achaia. His de¬ 
feendants fettled at Lacedienion. 

Ion, having fignalized himfelf by his victories, was invited 
by the Athenians to govern their city, and gave the country 
bis name ; for the inhabitants of Attica were likewife called 
lonians. The number of the citizens incrcafcd (o fuch a 
degree, that the Athenians were obliged to lend a colony 
‘>1 the lonians into Peloponnefus, who likewife gave the 
name to the country they pollelicd. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, though com. 
pdnl of different people, were united under the names of 
Ananias and lonians. 

The Jleradidte, fo uric ore ycais after the taking of Troy, 
Rdolved leriouflv u /ccover Peloponnefus, which of right 

i &rab. !, v.v, p. 383, &c. Pjufan. i. vii. p. 34)6, See. 

Vol. IT Y 
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belonged to them. They had three principal leaders, fons 
of Ariffomachus, namely, Timenes, Crefphontcs, and Arif- 
todemus; the lad dying, his two fons, Euryllhenes and 
Procles, fuccecdcd him. The fuccefs of their expedition 
was as happy as the motive was jull, and they leeovered 
the pofleflion ot their ancient dominion. Argos fell to 
Timenes, Meflcnia to Crefphontcs, and Laconia to the two 
fons of Arillodemus. 

Such of the Aclneansas were defeended from Audits, and 
had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven from thence 
by the Dorians, who accompanied the Heraclidae into Pelo- 
ponnefus, after feme wandering, fettled in that part of Afia 
Minor, which from them took the name of ALolis, where 
they founded Smyrna, and eleven other cities; but the town 
of Smyrna came afterwards into the hands of the Ionians. 
The /Eoiians became likewife poffcffed of feverai cities of 
Lefbos. 

As for the Acha?ans of Myccne and Argos, being com¬ 
pelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidae, they 
leized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at that time in a 
part of Peloponneius. The latter fled at firfl to Athens 
their original rouutiy, from whence they fome time after¬ 
wards depaited under i lie conduct of Nileus and Androcles, 
both fons ot Codrus, and fei/ed upon that part of the coal! 
of Afia Minor, which lies between Cana and Lydia, and 
tVoni them .was named Ionia ; here they built twelve cities, 
Kphefus, Cla/omciue, Samos, < v cc. 

'• The power ot the Athenians, w ho had then Codrus lot 
their king, being very much augmented 1))’ the great munbci 
of refugees that were fled into their country, the Tleiaclidff 
thought proper to oppofe the prog refs of their power, and 
for that rcafon made war upon them. The latter were 
worlled in a battle, but. Hill remain mailers of Megans, 

where llun hoik Megara, and fettled the Dorians in that 

# 

countrv in toe loom o( the Ionians. 

One part oi die Dorians continued in the country alter 
tin'death of Counts, another went to Crete; the greatcll 
uumher fettled in that pail ot Ada Minor, which Lont 
l)\r m w a . (. ailed Don;, where they built l laln anK 
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Cnidus, and other cities, and made themfelves matters of 
the iiland ot Rhodes, Cos, &c. 


The Grecian Dial efts. 

It will now be more eafy to underftand what we have to 
fay concerning the feveral Grecian dialc&s. Thefe were 
four in number; the Attic, the Ionic, the Doric, and the 
Aolic. They were in reality four different languages, each 
of them perfeft in its kind, and ufed by a diftinfil nation ; 
but yet all derived from, and grounded upon the fame 
original tongue. And this diverfity of languages can no 
ways appear wonderful in a country, where the inhabitants 
confifted of different nations, that did not depend upon one 
another, but had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialed is that which was ufed in Athens and 
the country round about. This dialefl has been chiefly 
ufed by Thucydides, Ariftophanes, Plato, Ifocrates, Xeno¬ 
phon, and Dcmofthcnes. 

2. The Ionic dialed was altnoft the fame with the ancient 
Attic; but after it had paffed into feveral towns of Afia 
Minor, and into the adjacent illands, which were colonies 
of die Athenians, and of the people of Achaia, it received a 
fort of new tindurc, and did not come up to that perfect 
delicacy, which the Athenians afterwards attained to. Hip¬ 
pocrates and Herodotus writ in this dial eft. 

3. The Doric was firJt in nfe among the Spartans and the 
people of Argos; it paffed afterwards into Epirus, Lybia, 
Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and Theocritus, 
both of them Svracufans, and Pindar followed this dialed. 

4. The Audio dialed, was at fir ft ufed by the Boeotians 
and their neighbours, and then in dEolis, a country in Alia 
Minor, between Ionia and Myfia, which contained ten or 
twelve cities, that were Grecian colonies. Sappho and 
Alcaeus, of whole works very little remains wrote in this 
dialed. We find alfo a mixture of it in the writings of 
Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, and many others. 
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ARTICLE VL 


flte lepuOhcdii Form of Government, almofl generally ejla- 

blijhed throughout Greece. 

TTHE reader may have obferved in the little I have laid 

about the (cvcral ieulements of Greece, that the pri- 

moidial ground of all thole different Hates was monarchical 

go\ eminent, which was the molt ancient ot all forms, the 

molt universally received and effablilhed, the inoft proper 

to maintain peace and concord; and which as b Plato ob- 

fen cs, is formed upon thejnoclcl ot paternal authority, and 

oi that gentle and moderate dominion, which fathers excr- 
cife over their families. 

But, as the Hate of things degenerated by degrees, through 
the injuilice ot ufurpers, and feverity ot lawful mailers, the 
iufiuletiions of the people, and a thoufand accidents and 
revolutions, that happened in thole ffates; a different fpirit 
lei/ccd the people which prevailed over all Greece, kindled 
a violent defire of liberty, and brought about a general 
change ol government every where, except in Macedonia; 
fo that monarchy gave way to a republican government, 
which however was diverfified into almoff as many various 
tor ms as there were different cities, according to the different 
genius and peculiar character of each people. 

I low even, theie Hill remained a kind oi tinfclurc or leaven 
ol the ancient monarchical government, which irerjiientlv 
inflamed the ambition ot private citizens, and made them 
ih.file to become mailers ol their country. In alinoll every 
Hate ot Greece, fume private perfons arofe, who without any 
i ighi to the throne, cither by birth, or election of the citi¬ 
zens, endeavoured to advance them (elves to it by cabal, 
ticuchcn , and violence ; and who, without any refpctl lui 
the laws, or icgard to the public good, cxercifed a fovereign 

authority, w'ith a defpotic empire and arbitrary fwav. In 

older to (uppuri their unjuH ufurpations in tlie midff of 
dillnifls and alarms, they thought thcmfelves obliged to pre- 
vent imaginary, or to lupprefs real eonfpiraeies, hv the molt 

*' rial. 1, ill, dc Leg, j>. (j8o# 
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cruel prescriptions; and to Ricrificc to their own fecurity 
allthofe whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal tor liberty, or love 
of their country, rendered obnoxious to a fiifpicious and 
unfettlcd government, which found itfeli hated bv ail, ami 
was f cribble it deferved to he fo. It was this cruel and in¬ 
human treatment, that rendered thefe men fo odious, and 
brought upon them the appellation of tyrants, and which 
furnifhed Inch ample matter for the declamation of orators, 
and the tragical representations of the theatre. 

All thefe cities and dill rifts ot Greece that feemed fo 
entirely different from one another, in their laws, cufloms, 
and intercfls, were ncvcrthclcfs formed and combined into 
one foie, entire, and united body ; whole ftrength incrcafcd 
to fucli a degree as to make the formidable power of the 
Perfians under Daiius and Xerxes tremble; and which 
even then, perhaps, would have entirely overthrown the 
Perfian greatnefs, had the Grecian Rates been wife cnougl 
to have preferved that union and concord among them- 
felves, which afterwards rendered them invincible. This 
is the feene which I am now to open, and which certainly 
merits the reader’s whole attention. 

We fhall fee, in the following volumes, a final 1 nation, 
confined within a country not equal to the fourth part of 
France, difputing empire with the moll powerful throne then 
upon the earth ; and we fliall fee this handful of men, not 
only making head again 11 the innumerable army of thePcr- 
fians, but (lifperling, routing, and cutting them to pieces, 
and fometinies reducing the Pci ban pride fo low, as to make 
them fubmit to conditions of peace, as (hamclul to the con¬ 
quered as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that par¬ 
ticularly diflinguilhed themfeives, and acquired an authority 
and a kind of fuperiority over the rcTi by the mere dint ot 
their merit and conduct; thefe two were Lacedtemon and 
Athens. As thefe cities make a confiderahlc figure, and art 
an illudrious part in the enluing hillory, before 1 enter upon 
particulars, I think I ought firlt to give the reader i’omc idea 
of the genius, chara£lcr, manners, and government of their 

v This word originally Hgnificd no more than Idn^, and was anciently 
( l lc title of lawful princes. 
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refpeflive inhabitants. Plutarch, in the lives of Lycurgus 
and Solon, will furnifh me with the greatcft part of what 
I have to fay upon this head. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The Spartan Government • 


ejlabtijh 


T 


HERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiftory better 
attelled, and at the fame time more incredible, than what 
relates to the government of Sparta and their difeipline 
eflablilhed in it by Lycurgus. c This legillator wasthefon 
of Eunomus, one of the two kings who reigned together in 
Sparta. It would have been eafy for Lycurgus to have 
afeended the throne after the death of his eldcft brother, who 
leit no fon behind him ; and in efTett he was king for fomc 
days. Rut as foon as his filler-in-law was found to be with 
child, he declared, that the crown belonged to her fon, if (he 
had one ; and from thenceforth he governed the kingdom 
only as his guardian. In the mean time, the widow fent to 
him underhand, that if he would promife to marry her when 
he was a king, fhe would deftroy the fruit of her womb. So 
deteflable apropofal (truck Lycurgus with horror; however, 
he concealed his indignation, and amufing the woman with 
different pretences, fo managed it, that (he went out her full 
time, and was delivered. As foon as the child was born, 
lie proclaimed him king, and took care to have him brought 
up and educated in a proper manner. .This prince, on ac¬ 
count of the joy which the people teftilied at his birth, was 
named Charilaus. 

(l The (late was at this time in great di(order; the autho¬ 
rity both ol the kings and the laws, being abfolutely do- 
fpifed and unregarded. No curb was ftrong enough to 
reffraiu the audaeioufnefs of the people, which every day 
incrcafcd more and more. 

Lycurgus was fo courageous as to form the defign ol 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan government; 
and to be the more capable of making wife regulations, he 
thought fit to travel into fevcral countries, in order to 


r Plut. in vit. Lye, p. 40. 


* Plut. in vil. Lvg. p, 41 
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acquaint himfelf witli the different manners of other nations, 
and to confult the mod able and experienced perfons lie 
could meet with in the art of government. He began with 
the ifland of Crete, whofe hard and an Here laws were very 
famous: from thence he palled into Alia, where quite dif¬ 
ferent cufloms prevailed; and, 1 aft of all, lie went into 
Egypt, which was then the feat 
counfels. 


t of ieience 


wifdom, and orood 


c His lone* abfence only made his country the more de- 
firous of his return; and the kings themfelvcs importuned 
him to that effett, being fenfible iiow much they Hood in 
need of his authority to keep the people within bounds, and 
in fome degree of fubje&ion and order. When he came 
back to Sparta, he undertook to change the whole form of 
their government, being perf uaded that a few particular laws 
would produce no great efleft. 

But before he put this defign in execution, lie went to 
Delphos to confult the oracle of Apollo; where, after hav¬ 
ing offered his facrifice, he received that famous anfwer, 
in which the prieltefs called him “ A friend of the gods, and 
rather a god than a man.” And as for the favour lie defired 
of being able to frame a fet of good laws tor his country, Hie 
told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that the com¬ 
monwealth he was going to eRablifh would be the moH ex¬ 
cellent Hate in the world. 

On his return to Sparta the firft thing he did, was to bring 
over to his defigns the leading men of the city, whom lie 
made acquainted with his views; when lie was allured of 
their approbation and concurrence, he went into the public 
market-place, accompanied with a number of armed men, in 
order to allonilh and intimidate thofe who might defire to 
oppofe his undertaking. 

The new form of government, which lie introduced into 
Sparta, may properly be reduced to three principal infli- 


tutions. 


i. Injlitution . The Senate . 


r Of all the new regulations or inflitutions made by 
Lycurgus, the greateft and mofl confidcrablc was that of the 


ibid. p. 42. 


f Plut. in viu Lycur. p. 4a. 
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lenate ; which, by tempering and balancing, as Plato ob- 
ferves, the too abfolute power of the kings by an authority 
of equal weight and influence with theirs, became the prin¬ 
cipal fupport and prefer vat ion of that hate. For whereas 
be lore it was ever un fieady, and tending one while towards 
tyranny, by the violent proceeding of the kings; at other 
times towards democracy, by the cxccIFive power of the peo¬ 
ple; the fenate ferved as a kind of countcrpoife to both, 
which kept the date in a due equilibrium, and preferved it 
in a firm and fieady fituation ; the twenty-eight fenators*, 
of which it confided, Tiding with the king, when the people 
were grafping at too much power, and on the other hand 
efpoufing the interefls of the people whenever the kings 
attempted to carry their authority too far. 

Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, thofe 
who came after him thought the power of the thirty, that 
compofed the fenate, dill too llrong and abfolute; and there - 
fore, as a check upon them, they devifed the authority of the 
+ Ephori, about a hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus. 
The Ephori were five in number, and remained but one year 
in ofRce. They were all chofcn out of the people; and in 
that.refpeft confiderably refenibled the tribunes of the 
people among the Romans. Their authority extended to 
the arreding and imprifoning the perlbns of their kings, as it 
happened in the cafe of Paufanias. The inftitution of the 
Ephori began in the reign of Thcopompus; whofc wife 
reproaching him, that he would leave his children the regal 
authority in a worfe condition than lie had received it ; on 
the contrary find lie, I (hall leave it them in a much better 
condition, as it will he more permanent and lading. 

The Spartan government, then was not purely monarchi¬ 
cal. The nobility had a great (hare in it, and the people 
were not excluded- Each part of this body politic, in pro¬ 
portion as it contributed to the public good, found in it 
their advantage; lb that in fpite of the natural redledncls 
and inconduticy of man's heart, which is always thirll- 
ing alter novelty and change, and is never ( turd ol in 
dilgufl to uniformity, Eaccchunon perfeverod for abow 
feven hundred years in the cxafl ohfervance ol her laws. 

4 This count 1 1 confided of thirty purloin, including the two . 

• l The word fipiilh-:, evoiftru-'o c: t\ % 
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5 The fecond and the boldcft inftitution of Lvcunms, 

j O 

was the divifion of the lands, which lie looked upon as abfo- 
lutely neccffary for eflablifhing peace and good order in the 
commonwealth. The major part ot the people were fo poor, 
that they had not one inch ot land of their own, wliilft a 
fmall number ot particular perfons were polfefTed of all tb.e 
lands and wealth ot the country; in order therefore to banifh 
infolencc, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other differnpers 
of the fate, flill greater and more ancient than tbofe, I 
mean extreme poverty, and exceflive wealth, he perfuaded 
the citizens to give up all their lands to the commonwealth, 
and to make a new divifion ot them, that they might all live 
together in a perfett equality, and that no prc-eminenccs or 
honours fhould be given but to virtue and merit alone. 

This feheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immediately 
executed. Lycurgus divided the lands ot Laconia into thirty 
thou fan d parts, which he deftributed among the inhabitants 
of the country; and the territories ot Sparta into nine thou- 
fand parts, which he dillributed among an equal number of 
citizens. It is laid, that feme years after, as Lycurgus was 
returning from a long journey, and palling through the 
lands of Laconia, in the time ot harveft, and obferving, as he 
went along, the perfect equality ot the reaped corn, he turned 
towards thole that were with him, and laid (miling, “ Does 
not Laconia look like the poUeHion ot levetal brothers, who 
have juit been dividing their inheritance among 11 them ? n 

After having divided their immoveables, he undertook 
likewife to make the fame equal divilion ot all their move¬ 
able goods and chattels, that he might utterly banifh from 
among them all manner of inequality. But perceiving that 
this would go more againft the grain, it he went openly about 
it, he endeavoured to cfletl it, by lapping the vciy founda¬ 
tions of avarice, kor firil lie cried down all gold and fiver 
money, and ordained, that no other fhould be cunent than 
that, of iron; which lie made fo very heavy, and fixed at io 

t l*Iut. in vil. Lyc. p, 44. 
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low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were necelfary to 
carry home a fum of ten* minus, and a whole chamber to 
keep it in. 

The next thing he did, was to banifh all ufelefs and fuper- 
fluous arts from Sparta. But if lie had not done this, moil 
of them would have funk of themfelvcs, and di[appeared 
with the gold and filver money ; becaufe the tradefmen and 
artificers would have found no vent for their commodities; 
and this iron money had no currency among any other of the 
Grecian ffates, who were fo far from efteeming it, that it 
became the fubje£i of their banter and ridicule. 


3 Injhtution. Of public Meals. 

_ ^ 

Lycurgus, being defirous to make a yet more effetlual 

war upon foftnefs and luxury, and utterly to extirpate the 
love of riches, made a third regulation, which was that of 
public meals. 0 That he might entirely fupprefs all the 
magnificence and extravagance of expenfive tables, lie or¬ 
dained, that all the citizens fhould eat together of the fame 
common victuals, which the law preferibed, and cxprefsly 
forbad all private eating at their own houfes. 

By this (eitlement of public and common meals, and this 
frugality and /implicit)' in eating, it may be faid, that he 
made riches in fomc meal tire change their very nature, by 
putting them out ol a + condition of being defired or llolen, 
or of enriching their pollellors: for there was no way lelt 
for a man to life or enjoy this opulence, or even to make 
any (how of it; fince the poor and the rich eat together i 
the fame place, and none were allowed to appear at the 
public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill them- 
fclves with other diet; h t;»uI e every body prefent took par¬ 
ticular notice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the 
whole company was lure to reproach him with the delicacy 
and intemperance that made him defpife the common food 
and public table. 

• Plut. in vit. Lyc, p. 54. 

* Five hundred livres Fiench, about tol. En^lifli. 

T*v 'n'/M'nv #«V/ n h aphjv, vt. «nr/.ym c*t nayuear 1 ). 
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The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; and 
it was upon this occafion, that in a tumult ot the people a 
young fellow, named Alexander, flruck out one ol Lycur- 
gus’s eyes. The people, provoked at fuch an outrage, deli¬ 
vered the young man into Lycurgus’s hands, w!io knew 
how to revenge himfelf in a proper manner: tor by the ex¬ 
traordinary kindnefs and gentlenefs with which he treated 
him, he made the violent and hot-headed young man in a 
little time become very moderate and wife. The tables 
confided ot about fifteen perfons each; where none could 
he admitted but with the confent ot the whole company. 
Each perfon iurnifhed every month a bufhcl ot flour, eight 
meafures of wine, five pounds ot checfe, two pounds and a 
halt of figs, and a fmall fum of money for preparing and 
cooking the viftuals. Every one, without exception of 
perfons, was obliged to be at the common meal: and a long 
time after the making of thefe regulations, king Agis, at his 
return from a glorious expedition, having taken the liberty 
to difpcnfe with that law, in order to cat with the queen his 
wife, was reprimanded and punilhed. 

The very children eat at thefe public tables, and were 
carried thither as to a fcliool ot wifdom and temperance. 
There they were furc to hear grave diicoihdes upon govern¬ 
ment, and to fee nothing but what tended to their inllruttion 
and improvement. The converfation was oltcn enlivened 
with ingenious and fprigiuly raillery, but never intermixed 
with any thing vulgar or blocking; and it their jelling 
feemed to make any perfon unealy, they never proceeded 
any farther. Here their children were likewife (rained up 
and acculiomed to great fecreey: as foon as a young man 
came into the dining-room, the oldeli perfon of the company 
uled to fay to him, pointing to die door, “ Nothing fpoken 
here, mult ever go out there.” 

‘‘The moll exquifite of all their eatables was what they 
called their black broth ; and the old men preferred it bclore 
all that was let upon the table. Dionyfius the tyrant, when 
he was at one of thefe meals, was not ol the fame opinion; 
and what was a ragoo to them was to him veiv inlipid. I 
do not wonder at it, (aid the cook, for the lealoning is 

d Cic. Tulc. Quclt. lib. v. n. 98. 
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wanting. What .feafoning? replied the tyrant. Running, 
fweating, fatigue, hunger, and thirft; thefe are the ingre¬ 
dients, fays the cook, with which we feafon all our food. 


4. Other Ordinances . 


e When I fpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I do not 
mean written laws: he thought proper to leave very few of 
that kind, being perfuaded that the mo ft powerful and ef¬ 
fectual means of rendering communities happy, and people 
virtuous, is by the good example, and the imprcflion made 
on the mind by the manners and practice ot the citizens: 
for the principles thus implanted by education remain firm 
and immoveable, as they are rooted in the will, which is 
always a ftronger and more durable tie than the yoke of ne- 
ceffity; and the youth that have been thus nurtured and 
educated, become laws and legiflators to themfelves. Thefe 
are the reafons why Lycurgus, inftead of leaving his ordi¬ 
nances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and enforce them 
by praftice and example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the greatelt 
and moll important objeCl of a legiflator’s care. His grand 
principle was, that children belonged more to the ftate than 
to their parents; and therefore he would not have them 
brought up according to their humours and fancies, but 
would have the ftate intruded with the general care of their 
education, in order to have them formed upon conffant and 
uniform principles, which might infpirc them betimes with 
the love of their country and of virtue. 

1 As foon as a bov was born, the elders of each tribe vifited 

✓ 1 

him; and il they found him well-made, flrong, and vigorous, 
they ordered him to be brought up, and afiigned him one of 
the * nine thoufand portions of land for his inheritance; 
if, on the contrary, they found him to be deformed, tender, 


0 Plut. vit, Lycurg. p. 47. r Ibid. p. 48. 

* I do not comprehend how they could aflign to every one of thefe children 
one of the nine thoufand portions, appioprutcd to the city, for his inherit¬ 
ance* Was the number of citizens always the fame? Did it never exceed 
nine thoufand? It is not fuid in this calc, as in the divifiou of the holy land, 
that the poitions allotted to a family always continued in it, and could not b <5 
entirely alienated. 
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and weakly, fo that they could not expefi that he would 
ever have a ftrong and healthful conftitution, they con¬ 
demned him toperifh, and caufcd the infant to be expofed. 

Children were accuftomed betimes not to be nice or diffi¬ 
cult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, or when 
they were left alone; not to give themfelves up to peevifh- 
nefs and ill-humour, to crying and bawling; g to walk 
bare-foot, that they might be inured to fatigue; to lie hard 
at nights; to wear the fame clothes winter and fummer, in or¬ 
der to harden them againft cold and heat. 

h At the age of feven years they were put into the claffes, 
where they were brought up all together under the fame dif- 
cipline. * :f Their education, properly fpeaking, was only an 
apprenticefhip of obedience. The lcgillator having rightly 
confidered, that the fureft way to have citizens fubmiflive to 
the law and to the magi Urates (in which the good order and 
happinefs of a Hate chiefly confiffs) was to teach children 
early, and to accuflom them from their tender years to be 
perieftly obedient to their inafters and fuperiors. 

* While thev were at tabic, it was ufual for the mafters to 

* 

inllruft the boys by propofing them queftions. They would 
afk them, for example, who is the honefteft man in the town ? 
What do you think of fuch or fuch an aftion? The boys 
were obliged to give a quick and ready anfwer, which was 
alfo to be accompanied with a rcafon and a proof, both 
couched in few words: for they were accuftomed betimes 
to the Laconic ftyle, that is, to a elofe and concife way of 
fpeaking and writing. Lyeurgus was for having the money 
bulky, heavy, and of little value, and their language, on the 
contrary, very pithy and Ihort; a great deal of fenle coni- 
prifed in lew words. 

k As for literature, they only learned as much as was nc- 
cellary. All the icienccs were hamlhed out of their coun¬ 
try : their fliulv only tended to know how to obey, to bear 
hardlhip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. The fuper- 
intendant of their education was one of the moil honourable 
men of the ciiv, and of the lull rank and condition, who 


* Xen. dc La.:, rep. p. 677. 

' iu. I.yc. p. ji. 

* : ,» 'n't* !'•■/ *T»#y o.T ttO'i'y; 
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appointed over every clafs of boys mailers of the moll ap. 
proved wifdorn and probity. 

1 There was one kind of theft only (and that too more 
a nominal than a real one) which the boys were allowed, 
and even ordered to prafdife. They were taught to flip, as 
cunningly and cleverly as they could into the gardens and 
public halls, in order to {leal away herbs or meat; and it they 
were caught in the fa t\ they were punilhed for their want of 
dexterity. We are told, that one of them, having Helen a 
young fox, hid it under his robe, and fuffered the animal to 
gnaw into his belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he 
tell dead upon the fpot, rather than be difeovered. This 
kind of theft, as I have faid, was but nominal, and not pro¬ 
perly a robbery; lince it was authorifed by the law and the 
confcnt of the citizens. The intent of the legiflator in allow, 
ing it, was to infpire the Spartan youth, who were all de- 
figned for war, with the greater boldnefs, fubtilty, and ad- 
drefs; to inure them betimes to the life of a foldier; to teach 
them to live upon a little, and to be able to drift for them- 
felvcs. But I have already given an account of this matter 
more at large in another treatifc. 

m The patience and conliancy of the Spartan youth moll 
confpiciroufly appeared in a certain feflival celebrated in 
honour of Diana, furnamed Orthia, where the children be¬ 
fore the eyes of their parents, and in prefence ol the whole 
city,. n fullered 1 them felvcs to be whipped, till the blood ran 
down upon the altar of this cruel goddefs, where fometimes 
they expired under the llrokes, and all this without utteiing 
the leall cry, or fo much as a groan, or a ligh : and even their 
own fathers, when they faw them covered with blood and 
wounds and ready to expire, exhorted them to perfevereto 
the end with conllanev and refolution. Plutarch allures 
us, that he had ieeu with Ins own eyes a great many children 
lol’e their lives on thele cruel occafions. Hence it is, that 
° Horace gives the epithet ol patient to the city of Laccdic- 
mon. Fattens LaLedamun\ «md another author makes a man, 

1 Pint. YU. p. 50. I dan. mlliiut, I.aeon, p 237. 

m Man. d’Euid. Tome ill. ]>. 471, *■ Ci- . TutV. lib, Ii. 11.34* 

• Ode. vii, !ij>, ! . 
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who had received three ftrokes of a flick without complain¬ 
ing, fay, Tres plagas Spar tana nobilitati concoxi . 

p The moll ufual occupation of the Laccdasmonians was 
hunting, and other bodily exercifes. They were forbid to 
cxercile any mechanic art. The Elotm, who were a fort of 
flaves, tilled their land for them, for which they paid them 
a certain revenue. 

q Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great deal of 
leifurc: they had large common-halls, where the people 
ufed to meet to converfe together: and though their dif- 
courfes chiefly turned upon grave and ferious topics, yet 
they feafoned them with a mixture of wit and facetious 
humour, both agreeable and inftruttive. They pafTed little 
ot their time alone, being accuftomed to live like bees, al¬ 
ways together, always about their chiefs and leaders. The 
love of their country and of the public good was their pre¬ 
dominant paflion: they did not imagine they belonged to 
themfelvcs, but to their country. Pedaretus having milled 
the honour of being c ho fen one of the three hundred who 
had a certain rank of diltinfction in the city, went home 
extremely plcafed and fatisfied faying, “ He was overjoyed 
there were three hundred men in Sparta more honourable 

and worthv than himfelf.” 

✓ 

r At Sparta every thing tended to infpire the love of vir¬ 
tue, and the hatred ot vice; the afctions of the citizens, their 
convcrfations, public monuments, and infcriptions. It was 
hard for men brought up in the mid 11 of fo manv living pre¬ 
cepts and examples, not to become virtuous, as lar as 
heathens were capable ot virtue. It was to proferve thole 
happy difpolitions that Lycurgus did not allow all forts of 


perfons to travel, loll they Ihould bring home foreign man¬ 
ners, and return infetted with the licentious culloms of 
other countries, which would ncccifarily create in a little 
time an avcrlion for the life and maxims of Lacedannon. 
On the other band, he would fuller no flrangers to remain 

7 O 

in the city, who did not come thither to tome ufclul or pro¬ 
fitable end, or out of mere curiolily ; being alraid they iliouid 
bring along with them the defends and vnv.s ol then own 
'-'ountries; and being pei'fuudcd, at the lame lime, that it was 
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more important and neceflary to flint the gates of the town 
again ft depraved and corrupt manners, than again ft infec¬ 
tious diftempers. Properly fpeaking, the very trade and 
bufmefs of the Lacedaemonians was war: every thing with 
them tended that way: arms were their only exercife and 
employment: their life much lcfs hard and aultere in the 
camp, than in the city; and they were the only people in 
the world, to whom the time of war was a time of eafe and 
rcfrefhment; bccaufe then the reins of that 11 rift and fevere 
dilciplinc, which prevailed at Sparta, were fomewhat re¬ 
laxed, and the men were indulged in a little more liberty. 
s With them the firft and mod inviolable law of war, as De- 
maratus told Xerxes, was never to fly, or turn their backs, 
whatever fuperiority of numbers the enemy’s armv might 
toiifift of; never to quit their poll: never to deliver up their 
arms; in a word, either to conquer, or die on the fpot. 1 This 
maxim was fo important and eflential in their opinion, that 
when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged 
him to leave their city immediately; bccaufe they under- 
Hood, that in one of his poems he had laid, It was better Jot 
a man to throw down his arms than to cxpoj'e himfelf to be 
/rilled, 

* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her fon, who 
was going to make a campaign, that he fhould return either 
with or upon his Ihield: and that another, hearing that her 
fon was killed in fighting for his country, anfwercd very 
coldly, “ u I brought him into the world lor no other end. ’ 
This humour was general among the Lacedaemonians. Al¬ 
ter the famous battle of Leuftra, which was fo fatal to the 
Spartans, the parous of thole, that died in the atiion, con¬ 
gratulated one another upon it, and went to the temples to 
thank the gods that their children had done their duty; 
whereas the relations of thole who furvived the defeat were 
iuconfolable. If any of the Spartans fled in battle, they were 
dilhonourcd and dilgraced for ever. They were not only 

* Ilr.rod. l.vii. tap. 104. 1 Pint, in I.aeon, inflittit. p. 239. 

M Cic. lib. i. 'rule, glut'll, n. 102. Phi . in vii. Aj;rf. p. 61.*. 

* •x^aavaiiCucrn t.u 7 «r>J y rur'nibcty rrcaxi?.*:, i».u .»j. Tntu, r> 

'i -n Plut. in bacon. apophthegm. j>. p.41. Sometimes ihc\ tbjt 

v.cn /lain wcic brought liuinc upon their ihictds. 
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excluded from all ports and employments in the ftate, from 
all aflemblies and public diverfions; but it was reckoned 
fcandaious to imke any alliances with them by marriage: 
and a thcuiand affronts and infults were publicly offered 
them with impunity. 

i he Spartans never went to fight without firft; imploring 
the help of the gods by public facrifices and prayers; and, 
when that was done, they marched againrt the enemy with a 
perfect confidence and expectation of fuccefs, as being 
allured of the divine protection : and, to make ufe of Plu¬ 
tarch's exprertions, “ As if God were prefent with, and 
fought for them.” 

* When they had broken and routed their enemy’s forces, 

J * 

they never purified them farther than was neceffary to make 
thcmfelvcs lure of the victory: after which they retired, as 
thinking it neither glorious, nor worthy of Greece to cut in 
pieces, and deftroy an enemy that yielded and fled. And 
this proved as ufeful as honourable to the Spartans: for 
their enemies knowing that all who refilled them were put 
to the fword, and that they fpared none but thofe that fled, 
generally chofc rather to fly than to refill. 

y When the firft inflitutions of Lycurgus were received 
and confirmed by practice; and the form of government he 
had eftablifhed, (eemed llrongand vigorous enough to fup- 
port itfelf; as * Plato fays of God, that after he had finifhed 
the creation of the world, he rejoiced when he faw it revolve 
and perform its firft motions with fo much juftnefs and 
harmony ; fo the Spartan legiflator, pleafed with the great- 
nefs and beauty ot Ins laws, felt his joy and latisfaClion re¬ 
double, when he faw them, as it were, walk alone, and go 
forward fo happily. 

But deliring, as far as depended on human prudence, to 
render them immortal and unchangeable, he fignihed to the 
people, that there was Hill one point remaining to be per¬ 
formed, the moll effential and important ot all, about which 
he would go and conluli the oracle of Apollo; and in the 

* Plut. invit. Lycurg. p. 454. y Ibid. p. 57. 

This paOn|r C of Plato is m his Timjcui, and gives us rcafon to believe lluA 
phi lu fop her had read what Motes fays of God, when he created the world i 
1 d\t Dens emit la qmt fcccrat , ct erant vMe bona . Gen. 1. 31. 
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mearv time he made them all take an oath, that till his return 
they would inviolably maintain the form of government 
which he had eftablifhed, When he was arrived at Delphos, 
he confulted the god, to know whether the laws he had made 
were good and fufficient to render the Lacedaemonians happy 
and virtuous. The pricftefs anfwered, that nothing was 
wanting to his laws; and that, as long as Sparta obferved 
them, Ihe would be the moll glorious and happy city in the 
world. Lycurgus fent this anfwer to Sparta: and then, 
thinking he had fulfilled his miniftry, he voluntarily died at 
Deiphos, by abftaining from all manner of fuftenance. His 
notion was, that the death of great pcrfons and ftatefmen 
Ihould not be barren and unprofitable to the ftate, but a 
kind of fupplement to their miniftry, and one of their molt 
important aXions, which ought to do them as much or more 
honour than all the reft. He therefore thought, that in 
dying thus he ihould crown and complete all the fcrvices 
which he had rendered his fellow citizens during his life; 
fince his death would engage them to a perpetual observa¬ 
tion of his inftitutions, which they had fworn to obfervc 
inviolably till his return. 

Whilft that I reprefent Lycurgus’s fentimcnts upon his 
own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranfmitted 
them to us, I am very far from approving them: and I make 
the fame declaration with relpefet to feveral other fafts of the 
like nature, which I fometimes relate without making any 
reflexions upon them, though I think them very unworthy 
of approbation. The pretended wife men of the heathens 
had, as well concerning this article as feveral others, but 
very faint and imperfeit notions; or, to fpeak more properly, 
remained in great darknefs and error. They laid down this 
admirable principle, which we meet with in many of their 
writings. *That man, placed in the world as in a certain 


* 

* l'ctat Pythagoras, injujfit imperatoris, id ejl Dci t de prafdioetJlationt vita dcccdtrc. 
Cic. de Scnctt. n. 73, 

Cato fic abut t vita , ut caujam. moriendi natlum Jc ejfe gauderet. Vctat enin2 dominant 
ilk in nobis Dens injuffii hinc nos fuo demigrure. Cum verd caufam jujlam Dens ipjt 
cider it , ttf tunc Socr&ti , nunc Catoni, ft pc muftis; na il/e > mediusjidius^ virfapiW\ 
Urt m ex his tenebmin lucem Warn cxcrjjcrit . Nec tmcti iff a vincula career is ruperitfi 
leges r.nim octant t fed , tunguam ci magijlratu aut ab aligud pate flat 0: legitimd, fic d Da 
ovocatm atfue tmijju <, exurit, id. 1. Tufc* n. 74. 
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poft by his general, cannot abandon it without the exprefs 
command of him upon whom he depends, that is, of God 
himfelf. At other times, they looked upon man, as a cri¬ 
minal condemned to a melancholy prifon, from whence in¬ 
deed he might defirc to be rcleafed, but could not lawfully 
attempt to be fo, but by the courfe of juftice, and the order 
of the magiftrate; and not by breaking his chains, and 
forcing the gates of his prifon. Thefe notions are beautiful 
becaufe they are true: but the application they made of 
them was wrong, namely, as they took that for an exprefs 
order of the Deity, which was the pure effe£t of their own 
weaknefs or pride, by which they were led to put themfelves 
to death, either that they might deliver themfelves from the 
pains and troubles of this life, or immortalize their names, 
as was the cafe with Lycurgus, Cato, and a number of 
others. 


Reflections upon the Government oj Sparta , and upon the 

Laws of Lycurgus. 


i. Things commendable in the Lazos of Lycurgus . 


There muft needs have been (to judge only by the event) 
a great fund of wifdom and prudence in the laws of Ly¬ 
curgus; fince, as long as they were obferved in Sparta 
(which was above five hundred years) it was a moft flourifh* 
ing and powerful city. It was not fo much (fays Plutarch, 
fpcaking of the laws of Sparta) the government and polity 
of a city, as the condutt and regular behaviour of a wile 


man, who palfcs his whole life in the cxcrcife of virtue : or 
rather, continues the fame author, as the poets feign, that 
Hercules, only with his lion’s (kin and club, went from 
country to country to purge the world of robbers and ty¬ 
rants; fo Sparta, with a flip of *' parchment and ail old coat, 


* This was what the Spartans called a fc\ta!c. a thong of leather or parch¬ 
ment, which they twilled round a Huff in Inch a manner, tli.it there was no 
vacancy or void I'pacc left upon it. They wiit upon this thong, and when they 
had writ they untwifted it; and fent it to the general, lor whom it waa in¬ 
tended. This general who had another flick of the fame foe with that on 
which the thong was twilled and writ upon, wiapc it round that llaff in th; 
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gave laws to aii Greece, which willingly fubmitted to her 
dominion; fupprefled tyrannies and unjuft authority in ci¬ 
ties; put an end to wars, as Ihe thought fit, and appeafed in- 
lurrefclions ; and all this generally without moving a fhield 
or a fword, and only by fending a fimple ambaffador amongil 
them, who no fooner appeared, than all the people fubmit¬ 
ted, and flocked about him like fo many bees about their 
monarch: fo much refpedt did the juflice and good govern¬ 
ment oi this city imprint upon the minds of all their neigh* 
bou rs. 

We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one fingle reflefiion 
made by Plutarch, which of itfelf comprehends a great en¬ 
comium upon that legiflator. He there fays, that Plato, 
Diogenes, Zeno, and all thofe who have treated of the 
eftablifhment ol a political ftate or government, took their 
plans from the republic of Lycurgus; with this difference, 
that they confined them fe Ives wholly to words and theory; 
but Lycurgus, without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical 
fyflcms, did really and effectually inflitute an inimitable po¬ 
lity, and form a whole city of philofophers. 

In order to fuccecd in this undertaking, and to eftablifh 
the molt perfeft form of a commonwealth that could be, lie 
melted down as it were, and blended together what lie found 
belt in every kind of government, and moft conducive to 
the public good; thus tempering one fpecics with another, 
and balancing the inconveniences to which each of them in 
particular is fubjefct, with the advantages that rcfult from 
their being united together. Sparta had fomething of the 
monarchical form ot government, in the authority of her 
kino's. The council ol thirty, otherwife called the fenate, 

O • 

was a true ariilocracy; and the power veiled in the people 
of nominating the fenators, and ot giving fantlion to the 
laws, vefembled a democratical government. The creation 
ol the Lphnri afterwards lerved to rectify what was amifs 
in thole pluvious rllahlilhmcnts, and to fupply what was 
defective. Plato, in moic places than one, admires Ly- 
curgus’s wiidoin, in his inllitution of the fenate, which was 


Vann* uunnci. and by I but means found out ihc connexion and the right plac* 
in;', ot the K’lUjs, which otlm wiln wcic !o dilj'l.ncd and out of order, llut 
t lie it* w.u no pMUbility ol liw i: b^ing roid. Uuut. in vie JLyf. p« 444. 
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equally advantageous both to the king and the people; * be- 
caufe by this means the law became the only fupreme 
miftrefs of the kings, and the kings never became tyrants 
over the law. 

The defign formed by Lycurgus of making an equal dif- 
tribution of the lands among the citizens, and oi entirely 
banifhing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, law-Tints and dif- 
Tendons, by abolifhing the ufe of gold and filver, would ap¬ 
pear to us a fcheme of a commonwealth finely conceived for 
fpeculation, but utterly incapable of execution, did not 
hi dory a fill re us, that Sparta actually Tub filled in that con¬ 
dition for many ages. 

When I place the t ran faff ion I am now {peaking of among 
the laudable parts of Lycurgusks laws, I do not pretend it to 
be absolutely unexceptionable; for I think it can fcarce be 
reconciled with that general law of nature, which forbids the 
taking away one man’s property to give it to another; and 
yet this is what was really done upon this oceafipn. There¬ 
fore in this affair of dividing the lands, I confider only To 
much of it as was truly commendable in it felt, and worthy 
of admiration. 

Can wc poffibly conceive, that a man could perfuade the 
richell and molt opulent inhabitants of a city to refign all 
their revenues and eftates, in order to level and confound 
themfelves with the pooreft of the people; to fubjeft them- 
felvcs to a new wav of living, both fevere in it felt, and full 


of reftraint; in a word, to debar themfelves of the ufe of 
every thing, wherein the happinefs and comfort of life is 
thought to con fill ? And yet this is what Lycurgus aBually 
eflcBed in Sparta. 

Such an iuflitution as this would have been lefs wonder¬ 
ful, had it fubfifled only during the life of the legiflator; but 
we know that it laded many ages alter his deceafe. Xeno¬ 
phon, in the encomium he has left us ol Agefilaus, and 
Cicero, in one of his orations, obferves, Lacedaunon was the 
only city in the world that piefcrved her difciplinc and laws 
for lb confiderable a term of years unaltered and inviolate. 
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2 Soli , faid the latter, in fpcaking of the Lacedaemonians, 
orbe t err arum fepligentos jam annos amphus unis moribus 
et nunquam mutatis legibus vivunt . I believe though that in 
Cicero’s time the difeipline of Sparta, as well as her power, 
was very much relaxed and diminifhed: but, however, all 
hiftorians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour till 
the reign ol Agis, under whom Lyfandcr, though incapable 
him felt ot being blinded or corrupted with gold, filled his 
country with luxury and the love of riches, by bringing 
into it immenfe fums ot gold and filver, which were the 
fruits oi his victories, and thereby fub verting the laws of 
Lvcurgus. 

* O 

But the introduflion of gold and filver money was not 
the firfl wound given by the Lacedemonians to the inftitu- 
tion ot the lcgiflator. It was the confequence of the viola¬ 
tion ot another law ftill more fundamental. Ambition was 
the vice, that preceded, and made way for avarice. The 
defire of conquefts drew on that of riches, without which 
they could not prepofe to extend their dominions. The 
main defign of Lycurgus, in the eftablifhing liis laws, and 
efpecially that which prohibited the ufe of gold and filver, 
was, as a Polybius and Plutarch have judicioutly obferved, 
to curb and reftrain the ambition of his citizens; to difable 
them from making conquefts, and in a manner to force them 
to confine themfeves within the narrow bounds of their own 


country, without carrying their views and pretenfions any 
farther. Indeed, the government which lie eftablifhed was 
fufficicnt to defend the frontiers of Sparta, but was not cal¬ 
culated for the raifing her to a dominion over other cities. 

b The defign then ol Lycurgus was not to make the Spar¬ 
tans conquerors. To remove fuch thoughts from his fel¬ 
low-citizens, he exprcfsly forbid them, ihough they inha¬ 
bited a country furrounded with the fea, to meddle in 
maritime affairs; to have any fleets, or even to fight upon 
the fea. 1 hey were religious obfervers of this prohibition 
for many ages, and even till the defeat of Xerxes: but upon 
that, occafion they began to think of making themfclvcs 
mailers at fea, that they might be able to keep that formi- 


T Pro Flac, num, lxiii. 


* Polyb. 1 . vi. p, 491. 
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liable enemy at the greater diflance. But having foon per- 
ceived, that thefe maritime remote commands, corrupted the 
manners of their generals, they laid that projeft afide with¬ 
out any difficulty, as we fliall obferve, when we come to 
fpeak of king Paufanias. 

c When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with fhields 
and lances, it was not to enable them to commit wrongs and 
outrages with impunity, but only to defend them f elves 
againlt the invafions and injuries of others. He made them 
indeed a nation of warriors and foldiers; but it was only 
that under the fhadow of their arms they might live in 
liberty, moderation, juftice, union, and peace, by being 
content with their own territories, without uliirping thofe of 
others, and by being perfuaded, that no city or Rate, any 
more than a fingle perfon, can ever hope for folid and luff¬ 
ing happinefs, but from virtue only. a Men of a depraved 
taffe (fays Plutarch further on the fame fubjeft:) who think 
nothing fo defirable as riches, and a large extent of domi¬ 
nion, may give preference to thofe vaft empires, that have 
fubduedand enflavedthe world by violence: but Lycurgus 
was convinced, that a city had occafion for nothing of that 
kind in order to be happy. His policy, which has juflly 
been the admiration of all ages, had no further views, than 
to eflablifh equity, moderation, liberty, and peace; and 
was an enemy to all injuflice, violence, and ambition, and 
the pafiion of reigning and extending the bounds of the 
Spartan commonwealth. 

Such refletlions as thefe, which Plutarch agreeably inter- 
fperfes in his lives, and in which their greateff and moil 
effential beauty confilts, are of infinite ufc towards the 
giving us true notions of things, and making us undcrJtand, 
wherein confifls the folid and true glory of a Rate that is 
really happy; as alfo to corrcft thofe falfe ideas we are apt 
to form of the vain greatnefs of thofe empires which have 
fwallowed up kingdoms, and of thofe celebrated conquerors, 
who owe all their fame and grandeur to violence and ufurp- 
ation. 

The long duration of the laws cRablifhed by Lycurgus is 
certainly very wonderful : but the means he made nfe of 

c I’lut. in vit. Lycur. p. 59. - Ibidctn & in vit, Agcfil. p, 614. 
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to fuccced therein arc no lefs worthy of admiration. The 
principal <*>f thefe was the extraordinary care he took to have 
the Spartan youth brought up in an ex aft and levcre difei- 
pline : for (as Plutarch obferves) the religious obligation of 
an oath, which he exafted from the citizens, would have 
been a feeble tie, had he not by education iniufed his laws, 
as it were into the minds and manners ot the children, and 
made them fuck in almoft with their mother’s milk an affec¬ 
tion for his inflitutions. This was the reafon why his prin¬ 
cipal ordinances fubfiRed above five hundred years, having 
funk into the very temper and hearts of the people, like a 
* Rrong and good dye that penetrates thoroughly. Cicero 
makes the fame remark, and aferibes the courage and virtue 
of the Spartans, not fo much to their own natural difpofi- 
tion, as to their excellent education : * Cujus civitatis fpec- 
tata ac nobilitata virtus , non folum natura corroborata, venun 
tiiam difciplina putatur , All this {hows of what importance 
it is to a Rate to take care that their youth be brought up in 
a manner proper to infpire them with a love for the Jaws of 
their country. 

f The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Ariflotle repeats 
in exprefs terms, was, that as children belong to the Rate, 
their education ought to be direfted by the Rate, and the 
views and interefts of the Rate only confidered therein. It 
was for this reafon he defired they fliould be educated all in 
common, and not left to the humour and caprice of their 
parents, who generally, through a foft and blind indulgence 
and a miRaken tendernefs, enervate at once both the bodies 
and minds of their children. At Sparta, from their tcndcrcfl 
years, they were inured to labour and fatigue by the cxcr- 
dies of hunting and racing, and accuRomed betimes to en¬ 
dure hunger and thirR, heat and cold ; and, what it is diffi¬ 
cult to make mothers believe, all thefe hard and laborious 
exercifcs tended to procure them health, and make their 
conR'iutions the more vigorous and robufl, able to bear the 
hard (hi pr, and fatigues of war; the thing for which they were 
all dcfip.nccl from their cradles. 

c * 
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But the mofl excellent thing in the Spartan education, 
was in teaching young people fo perfectly well how to obey. 
It is from hence the poet Simonides gives that city inch a 
* magnificent epithet, which denotes, that they alone knew 
how to fubduc the paflions of men, and to render them 
pliant and fubmillive to laws, in the fame manner as horfes 
are taught to obey the fpur and the bridle, by being broken 
and managed, while they are young. For this rcafon, 
Agefiiaus advifed Xenophon to fend his children to Sparta, 
f that they might learn there the nobleff and greatefl of all 
fciences, that is, how to command, and how to obey. 

O ne of the leflons ofteneft and mod flrongiy inculcated 
upon the Lacedaemonian youth, was, to bear a great reve¬ 
rence and reipeft to old men, and to give them proofs of 
it upon all occafions, by faluting them, by making way for 
them, and giving them place in the flreets, s by rifing up 
to fliow them honour in all companies and public aflemblies; 
but above ail, by receiving their advice, and even their 
reproofs, with docility and fubmiflion: by thefe charafterif- 
tics a Lacedaemonian was known wherever he came; if he 
had behaved otherwife it would have been looked upon as 
a reproach to himfelf, and a difhonour to his country. An 
old man of Athens going into a theatre once to fee a play, 
none of his own countrymen offered him a feat; but when 
he came near the place where the Spartan ambaffadors, 
and the gentlemen of their retinue were fitting, they all 
rofe up out of reverence to his age, and feated him in the 
midll of them. J Lyfander therefore had rcafon to fay, that 
old age had no where fo honourable an abode as in Sparta; 
and that it was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 


2. Things blameahle in the Lazos of Iycurgus . 


In order to perceive the defc6ls in the laws of Lycurgus, 
we fliould only compare them with thole of Mofes, which 

8 Pint, in Lacon. Inflitut. p. 237. 

* that if to fay, Tamer of mm. 
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we know were diCiated by more than human wifdom. But 
my defign in this place is not to enter into an cxaCi exa¬ 
mination of the particulars, wherein the laws and inftitu- 
tions of Lycurgus are faulty: I fhali content myfelf with 
making ibine flight refleftions only, which probably may 
have already occurred to the reader in the perufal oi thofe 
ordinances, among which there are fome that he will be 
juftly offended with on the firft reading. 

To begin, for inftance, with that ordinance relating to the 
choice they made of their children, as which of them were 
to be brought up, and which expofed to perifh; who would 
not be (hocked at the unjuft and inhuman cuftom of pro¬ 
nouncing fentence of death upon all fuch infants as had 
the misfortune to be born with a conftitution that appeared 
too weak to undergo the fatigues and exercifcs to which the 
commonwealth deftined all her fubjefts? Is it then imp of- 
fible, and without example, that children, who are tender 
and weak in their infancy (hould ever alter as they grow 
up, and become in time of a robuft and vigorous com¬ 
plexion ? Or fuppofe it were fo, can a man no way ferve 
his country, but by the ftrength of his body ? Is there no 
account to be made of his wifdom, prudence, council, 
generofity, courage, magnanimity, and in a word, of all the 
qualities that depend upon the mind and the intellectual 
faculties ? h Omnino illud honejlum quod ex animo excelfo 
magnijicoque queerimus animi efficitur , non corporis viribus . 
Did Lycurgus himfelf render lefs fervice, or do lefs honour 
to Sparta, by eftablifhing his laws, than the greateft general* 
did by their victories ? Agefilaus was of fo fmail a Halure, 
and fo mean a figure in his perfon, that at the firfl fight of 
him the Egyptians could not help laughing; and yet, a* 
little as he was, he made the great king of Perlia tremble 
upon the throne of half the world. 

But, what is yet ftronger than all I have faid, has any 

other perfon a right or power over the lives of men, fave 

he from whom they received them, even God himfelf? 

And does not a legiflator vifibly ufurp the authority of God, 

whenever he arrogates to himfelf fuch a power without his 
commiffion? That precept of the decalogue, which was 

> Cico, U i. dc Ofiic, n. 79. Ibid, a. ?6. 
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only a renovation of the law of nature, “ Thou fhalt not 
kill,” univerfally condemns all thofe among the ancients, 
who imagined they had a power of life and death over their 
flaves, and even over their own children. 

The great defeft in Lycurgus’s laws (as Plato and Arif- 
totle have obferved) is, that they only tended to form a war¬ 
like and martial people. Ali that legiflator’s thoughts 
feemed wholly bent upon the means ot llrcngthening the 
bodies ot the people, without any concern tor the cultiva¬ 
tion oi their minds. Why fhould he banilh from his com¬ 
monwealth all arts and fciences, which, belidos many other 
* advantages, have this mod happy cHett, that they foften 
our manners, polith our underfiandings, improve the heart, 
and render our behaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and oblig¬ 
ing; fuch, in a word, as qualifies us for company and 
fociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life agree¬ 
able ? Hence it came to pafs, that there was fomething of 
a roughnefs and auftcrity in the temper and behaviour ot the 
Spartans, and many times, was fomething ol ferocity, a fail¬ 
ing, that proceeded, chiefly from their education, and that 
rendered them difagreeable and offenfive to all their allies. 

It was an excellent praftice in Sparta, to accultom their 
youth betimes to fuffer heat and cold, hunger and thirll, 
and by feveral fevere and laborious + excrcifes to bring the 
body into fubjeftion to reafon, whole faithful and diligent 
minifler it ought to be in the execution of all orders and 
injunctions; which it can never do, il it he not able to un¬ 
dergo all forts of hardfhips and fatigues. But was it rational 
in them to carry their feverilies fo far, as the inhuman treat¬ 
ment wc have mentioned? And was it not utterly barbarous 
and brutal in the lathers and mothers to fee the blood trick¬ 
ling from the wounds of their children, nay, and even to fee 
! hcm expiring under the lalhcs without concern? 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mothers, 
who could hear the news of the death ot their children {lain 
! n battle, not only without tears, but even with a kind of 

* 0 nines or Us q tabus o:tas pucrilis ad hmanitatsm in for mar i fold* Cic. Or it. 
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joy and fatisfaftion. For my part I thould think it much 
better, that nature fhoulcl fliow herfelt a little more on fuch 
occafions, and that the love ot one’s country thould not 
utterly extinguifh the fentiments ot maternal tendernefs, 
O ne of our generals in France, who in the heat ot battle 
was told that his fon was killed, fecmed to be much wifer by 
hisanfwer: “ Let us at prefent think,” faid he, “ how to 
conquer the enemy ; to-morrow I will mourn for my fon.” 

Nor can I fee, what excufc can be made tor that law, ini- 
pofed by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, which enjoined the 
fpending fo much of their time in idlenefs and inattion, and 
the following no other bufinefs than that ot war. He left 
all the arts and trades entirely to the flaves and ftrangers that 
lived amongft them, and put nothing into the hands of the 
citizens, but the lance and the fhield. Not to mention the 
danger there was in fufiering the number of flaves, that 
were neceflary for tilling the land, to increafe to fucli a de¬ 
gree, as to become much greater than that of their mailers, 
which was often an occafion of feditions and riots among 
them; how many diforders mu ft men neceflarily fall into, 
that have fo much leifure upon their hands, and have no daily 
occupation or regular labour ? This is an inconvenience 
flill but too common among our nobility, and which is the 
natural effefl: of their wrong education. Except in the time 
ot war, molt of our gentry fpend their lives in a moil ufe- 
lc(s and unprofitable manner. They look upon agriculture, 
arts, and commerce, as beneath them, and what would dero¬ 
gate from their gentility. They feldom know how to handle 
any thing but their (words. As for the iciences, they take 
but a very final 1 tinflure of them, juft fo much as they can¬ 
not well be without; am! many of them have not the leaf! 
knowledge ot them in the world, nor any manner o 1 taile 
for books or reading. We are not to wonder then if gaming 
and hunting, eating and drinking, mutual vifits and frivo¬ 
lous diicourfe, make up their whole occupation. What a 
life is this lor men, that have any parts or umierllanding. 

Lycurgus would be utterly inexcufablc, if lie gave occa¬ 
fion, as lie is accufcd of having done, for all the rigour and 
cruelty cxercifcd towards the Helots in his republic. Thefe 
1 felots were the flaves employed by the Spartans to till the 
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ground. It was their cuftom not only to make thefe poor 
creatures drunk, and expofe them before their children, in 
order to give them an abhorrence for fo fhameful and odious 
a vice, but alfo to treat them with the utmoft barbarity, as 
thinking themfelvcs at liberty to deftroy them by any vio¬ 
lence or cruelty whatfoever, under pretence of their being 
always ready to rebel. 

Upon a certain occafion related by ‘Thucydides, two 
thoufand of thefe Haves difappeared at once, without any 
body’s knowing what was become ot them. Plutarch pre¬ 
tends, this barbarous cuftom was not praflifed till alter 
Lvcurgushs time, and that he had no hand in it. 

/ u 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be molt culpable, 
and what bell Blows the prodigious enormities and grol’s 
darknefs the pagans were plunged in, is the little regard he 
Ihowed for niodefty and decency, in what concerned the 
education of girls, and the marriages of young women ; 
which was without doubt the fource of thofe diforders, that 
prevailed in Sparta, as Arillotle has wifely oblerved. 
When we compare thefe indecent and licentious inllitu- 
tions of the wiled legiftator that ever profane antiquity 
could boaft, with the fantlitv and purity ot the evangelical 
precepts; what a noble idea docs it give us ol the dignity 
and excellence of the Chrillian religion. 

Nor will it give us a lefs advantageous notion ol this pre¬ 
eminence, if we compare the moll excellent and laudable 
part of Lycurgus’s inllitutions with the laws of the gofpcl. 
It is, we mult own, a wonderful thing, that the whole peo¬ 
ple Ihould confent to a divifion of their lands which let the 
poor upon an equal footing with the rich; and that by a 
total exclufion of gold and diver they fliould reduce tliem- 
felves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the Spartan 
legillator, when he enafclcd thefe laws, had the fword in 
his hand ; whereas the Chrillian legillator lays but a word 
** Hie lied arc the poor in Spirit,” and thoufands of the faith¬ 
ful through all (uccccding generations renounce their goods, 
fell tl 


ic lr 


lands and diates, and leave all to follow Jefuj 


Chrill, their mailer, in poverty and want 


* Lib. iv. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 



The Government, of Athens. The Laws of Solon. The Hiftory 
of that Republic from the Time of Solon to the Reign oj 
Darius the Firjl. 

HAVE already obferved, that Athens was at fir ft go¬ 
verned by kings. But they were fuch as had little more 
than the name; for their whole power, being confined to the 
command of the armies, vanilhed in time ot peace. Every 
man was mailer in his own houfe, where he lived in an 
abfolute ftate of independence. * Codrus, the laft king of 
Athens, having devoted himfelf to die for the public good, 
his fons Medon and Nileus quarrelled about the fucceflion. 
The Athenians took this occafion to abolifli the regal power, 
though it did not much incommode them ; and declared, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Athens; at the very lame 
time that the Jews were weary of their Theocracy, that is 
having the true God for their king, and would abfolutely 
have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch obferves, that Homer, when he enumerates the 
{hips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of people 
to none hut the Athenians; from whence it may be inferred, 
that the Athenians even then had a great inclination to a dc- 
mocratical government, and that the chief authority was at 
that time veiled in the people. 

In the place oi their kings they fubftituted a kind of go. 
vernors for life, under the title of archons. But this perpe. 
tual magillracy appeared Hill in the eyes of this free people, 
as too lively an image of regal power, of which they were 
defirous of abolifhing even the very flvadow; for which rea- 
fon they firft reduced that office to the term of ten years, 
and then to that of one: and this they did with a view of 
reluming the authority the more frequently into their own 
hands, which they never transferred to their magiilrates bui 
with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not fuflicierit to ro 
ft rain thofe turbulent fpirits, who were grown exceflively 

* C#diub was contcmpouiy with Saul. 
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jealous of their liberty and independency, very tender and 
apt to be offended at any thing that feemcd to break in upon 
their equality, and always ready to take umbrage at "what¬ 
ever had the leaft appearance of dominion or fuperiority. 

From hence arofe continual fa&ions and quarrels: there 
was no agreement or concord among them, either about re¬ 
ligion or government, 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of en¬ 
larging her power, it being very happy for her that fhc could 
preferve herfelf from ruin in the midft of thofe long and 
frequent diffenfions fhe had to ftruggle with. 

Misfortunes inftrutt. Athens learned at length, that true 
liberty confifts in a dependence upon juftice and rcafon. 

This happy fubjeftion could not be eftablifhed, but by a 
legiflator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, a man of ac¬ 
knowledged wifdom and integrity, for that employment. It A. M. 
does not appear, that Greece had, before his time, any writ- Al f t 38 j°' c 
ten laws. The firft of that kind then were of his publishing; 624. 
the rigour of which, anticipating as it were, the Stoical doc¬ 
trine, was fo great, that it punifhed the final left offence, as 
well as the moll enormous crimes, equally with death. 

Thefe laws of Draco, writ, fays Demades, not with ink, but 
with blood, had the fame fate as ufually attends all violent 
things. Sentiments of humanity in the judges, companion 
for the accufed, whom they were wont to look upon rather 
as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehenfions the ac- 
cufers and witneffes were under of rendering themfelves 


odious to the people; all thefe motives, I fay, concurred 
to produce a remiffnefs in the execution of the laws; which 
by that means, in procefs of time, became as it were abro¬ 
gated through difufe: and thus an exceflive rigour paved the 
way for impunity. 

The danger of relapfing into their former diforders made 
them have recourfe to frefh precautions ; for they were will¬ 
ing to flacken the curb and reftraint of fear, but not to 
break it. In order, therefore, to find out mitigations, which 
might make amends for what they took away from the letter 
of the law, they call their eyes upon one of the wifeft and 


mod virtuous perfons of his age, I mean Solon, whofe a. M. 
lingular qualities, and efpccially his great mceknefs, had A 34 o°’ c 
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acquired him the affeftion and veneration of the whole 

city. 

His main application had been to the ftudy of philofophy, 

and efpecially to that part of it which we call policy, and 

which teaches the art of government. His extraordinary 

merit gave him one of the fir ft ranks among the feven fages 

ot Greece, who rendered the age we are fpeakingof fo illuf- 

Irious. Ul Tliefe fages often paid vifits one to another. One 

day, that Solon went to Miletos to fee Thales, the firft thing 

he laid to Thales was, that he wondered why lie had never 

9 * 

defired to have either wife or children. Thales made him 

no anfwer then: but a few days after lie contrived that a 

ilranger fliould come into their company, and pretend that 

he was juft arrived from Athens, from whence he had fct 

out about ten days before. Solon, hearing the Ilranger fay 

this, alked him, if there was no news at Athens when he 

came away. The Ilranger, who had been taught his leflou, 

replied, that he had heard of nothing, but the death oi a 

\oung gentleman, whom all the town accompanied to the 

grave; becaufc, as they faid, he was the foil of the worthieif 

man iu the ciiv, who was then ablent. Alas ! cried Solon, 

♦ 

interrupting the man’s llory; how much is the poor father 

ol the youth to be pitied ! But, pray, what is the gentleman’s 

name? 1 heard his name, replied the Ilranger, but I have 

lorgot it. I only remember, that the people talked much 

ol his wildom and jullice. Every anfwer afforded new 

matter ot trouble and terror to this inquifitivc huher, who 

was lo juilly alarmed. Was it. not, laid he at length, the 

Ion ot Solon? The very fame, replied the ilranger. Solon 

at thole words rent his clothes, and beat his bread, ami, 

exprefiing his iorrow by tears and groans, abandoned him fell’ 

to the moll leniible afllitlion. Thales, ieeing tins, took him 

by the hand, and faid unto him with a fmile: comfort 

vourfclt, niv friend: ail that lias been told you is a mere 
* ' * 

hHion. Now you fee the realem whv I never married: 

' 4 

it is becatife 1 do not care lo expofe myieif to fueli trials 
and attlifcfions. 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of' Thales’s rein 
loning, which tends to deprive mankind of the moll natural 
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and reafonable attachments in life, in lieu of which the heart 
ot man will not tail to fubllitutc others of an unjuft and un¬ 
lawful nature, which willcxpofe him to the fame pains and 
inconveniencics. The remedy, fays this hiflorian, againft 

the grief that may arrive from the lofs of goods, of friends, 
or of children, is not to throw away our eftates, and reduce 
ourfelves to poverty, to make an abfolute renunciation of 
all friendfhip, or to confine ourfelves to a ftateof celibacy; 
but, upon all inch accidents and misfortunes, to make a 
right ufe of our roalon. 

“Athens, after feme time of tranquillity and peace, which 
the prudence and courage ol Solon had procured, who was 
as great a warrior as lie was a ftatcfman, relap fed into her for¬ 
mer diiienfions about the government of the common¬ 
wealth, and was divided into as many parties as there were 
different forts ol inhabitants in Attica. For thofe, who lived 
upon the mountains, were fond of popular government; 
thofe in the low lands were for an oligarchy; and thofe, 
who dwelt on the fea-coafts, were for having a mixed go¬ 
vernment, compounded of thofe two forms blended together; 
and thefe hindered the other two contending parties from 
getting any ground of each other. Befides thefe, there was a 
lourtli party, which con filled only of the poor, who were 
gricvoully haraffed and opprclfed by the rich, on account 
of their debts, which they were not able to difeharge. This 
unhappy party was determined to choofe thcmfelvcs a chief, 
who fhould deliver them from the inhuman feverity of their 
creditors, and make an entire change in the form of their 
government, by making a new divifionof the lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wife Athenians call their 
eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither party; bc- 
caufe he had never lided either with the injulliee of the rich, 
or the rebellion of the poor; and they iolieited him very 
much to take the matter in hand, and to endeavour to put an 
end to thefe differences and di(orders, lie was very un¬ 
willing to take upon him fo dangerous a connnillion: how¬ 
ever, lie was at lall. chofen archon, and was eonllituted 
fupreme arbiter and lcgillator with the unanimous content 
ol all panics: the rich liking him, as he was rich; and the 
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poor, bccaufe he was lionelt. He now had it in his power 
to make himfelf king: feveral of the citizens advifed him 
to it; and even the wifeft among them, not thinking it was 
in the power of human reafon to bring about a iavourable 
change confident with the laws, were not unwilling the 
flip re me power fhould be veiled in one man, who was fo 
eminently difUnguiflied for his prudence and juftice. But 
notwithftanding all the remonftrances that were made to 
him, and all the folicitations and reproaches of his friends, 
who treated his refufal of the diadem as an elFcft of pufilla- 
nimity and meannefs ot fpirit, he was Hill firm and un¬ 
changeable in his purpofe, and would hearken to no other 
fcheme than that of fettling a form of government in his 
country, that fhould be founded upon the bafis of a juft 
and reafonable liberty. Not venturing to meddle with cer¬ 
tain diforders and evils, which he looked upon as incurable, 
he undertook to bring about no other alterations or changes 
than fuch as he thought he could perfuade the citizens to 
comply with, by the method of argument and reafon; or 
bring them into by the weight of his authority; wifely mix¬ 
ing, as he himfelf faid, authority and power with reafon and 
juftice. Wherefore, when one afterwards afked him, if the 
laws which he had made for the Athenians were the bell: 
“ Yes/’ faid he, “ the beft they were capable of receiving.” 

The foul of popular eftates is equality. But, for fear ot 
difgufting the rich, Solon durft not propofe any equality of 
lands and wealth; whereby Attica, as well as Laconia, 
would have refembled a paternal inheritance, divided among 
a number of brethren. However, he went lo far as to put 
an end to the (lavery and oppredion of thole poor citizens, 
whole exceffive debts and accumulated an cars had forced 
them to fell their perfons and liberty, and reduce theinfelves 
to a Hate of fervitude and bondage. An exprefs law was 
made, which declared all debtors clilcharged and acquitted 
of all their debts. 

•This affair drew Solon into a troublefome ferape, which 
gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. When he 
fir 11 determined to cancel the debts, he ford aw that Indian 
edict, which had fomething in it contrary to julliee, would 
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be extremely offenfive. For which reafon he endeavoured 
in fomc meafure to refclify the tenor of it, by introducing 
it with a fpecious preamble, which fet forth a great many 
very plaufible pretexts, and gave colours of equity and rea¬ 
fon to the law, which in reality it had not. But in order 
hereto, he firft difcloled his defign to fome particular 
friends, whom he ufed to confult in all his affairs, and con¬ 
certed with them the form and the terms in which this edi£t 
fhould be expreffed. Now, before it was publifhed, his 
friends, who were more intcrcftcd than faithful, fecretly 
borrowed great fums of money of their rich acquaintance, 
which they laid out in purchafing of lands, as knowing 
they would not be affcfted by the edi£l. When this ap¬ 
peared, the general indignation, that was raifed by fuch a 
bafe and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, though in effett 
he had no hand in it. But it is not enough for a man in 
office to be difinterefted and upright himfelf; all that fur- 
round and approach him ought to be fo too; wife, relations, 
friends fccretaries and fervants. The faults of others are 
charged to his account: all the wrongs, all the rapines, that 
are committed either through his negligence or conniv¬ 
ance, are juftly imputed to him; becaufe it is his bufinefs, 
and one of the principal defigns of his being put into fuch 
a trull, to prevent thofe corruptions and abufes. 

This ordinance at firft pleafed neither of the two parties; 
itdifgufted the rich, bccaufc it abolifhed the debts; and di W 
fatisfied the poor, bccaufc it did not ordain a new divifion 
ot the lands, as they had expended, and as Lyeurgus liad 
aftually effected at Sparta. But. Solon’s credit at Athens fell 
very Ihort of that credit and power which Lyeurgus had ac¬ 
quired in Sparta; for he had no other authority over the 
Athenians, than what the reputation of his wifdom, and the 
confidence ot the people in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards ibis ordinance was 
generally approved, and the lame powers, as before, weic* 
continued to Solon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by Draco, 
except thofe again 11 murder. The: rcafon of his doim>: this 
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convifiled of floth and idlcnefs, or they that only had ftolcrt 
a lew herbs, or a little fruit out of a garden, were as feverely 
puniflicd asthofe that were guilty ol murder or facrilcge. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, employ¬ 
ments, and inaenffracies, all which he left in the hands of 


the rich; for which reafon he dillributcd all the rich citizens 
into three dalles, ranging them according to the differences 
of their incomes and revenues, and according to the value 
and eftiination of each partuvhu* man’s eilatc. 1 hofe that 
were found to have five luiruuol meafmes per annum , as 
well in corn as in iupuds, were placed in the fir ft rank; 
thofe that had three hundred, were placed in the fecond; 
and thofe that had but two hundred made up the third. 

p All the reft of the citizens, whole income tell fhort of 
two hundred mcafurcs, were computed in a fourth and laft 
clafs, and were never admitted into any employments. But 
in order to make them amends for this excluiion from offices, 
lie left them a right to vote in the alfemblies and judgments 
of the people; which at firft feemed to be a matter of little 
confcqucncc, but in time became extremely advantageous, 
and made them mailers of all die affairs ol the city: for 
moll of the law-fuits and differences returned to the people, 
to whom an appeal lay from all the judgments of the magil- 
trates; and in the alfcmhiics of the people the greateft and 
moll important affairs of the Hate, relating to peace or war, 
were alio determined. 

The Areopagus, fo called from the * place where its af- 
fcmblies were held, had been a long time ellablifhed. Solon 
reftored and augmented its authority, leaving to that tribu¬ 
nal, as the luprcme court ol judicature, a general infpctlion 
and fuperintendeiicy overall affairs, as alfo the care of caul- 
ing the laws (of which he was the guardian) to be obferved 
and put in execution. Before his time the citizens of the 
greateft probity and jullice were made the judges of the 
Areopagus. Solon was the fu ll that thought it convenient 
that none Ihould be honoured with that dignity, except fuch 

f Hut. in Solon, p. 88. 
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as had palled through the oflice ot archon. q Nothing was 
fo auguft as this fenate; and its reputation for judgment and 
integrity became fo very great, that the Romans fometimes 
reierred caufes, which were too intricate lor their own deci- 
fion, to the determination of'this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth only ; 
and to the end that no external objects might divert the at¬ 
tention of the judges, their tribunal was always held at 
night, or in the dark; and the orators were not allowed to 
make ufe of any exordium, digreffion, or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as poflible the abufc which the 
people might make ot the great authority he left them, 
created a fecond council, confiding ol tour hundred men, 
a hundred out of everv tribe; and ordered all caufes and 
affairs to be brought before this council, and to he maturely 
examined by them, before thev were propofetl to the general 
affembly of the people; to the judgment ot which the fen- 
timents of the other were to fubmit, and to which alone 
belonged the right of giving a final fentencc and decifion. 
It was upon this fubject Anacliarfis (whom the reputation of 
the fages of Greece had brought from the middle of Scythia) 
laid one day to Solon, I wonder you fliould empower the 
wife men only to deliberate and debate upon affairs, and 
leave the determination and decifion ot them wholly to 
fools. 

Upon another occafion, when Solon was converfing with 
him upon feme other regulations lie had in view, Anachar- 
fis, aftonilhed that he could expefct to fuccccd in his defigns 
ot rellraining the avarice and inj till ice ol the citizens by 
written laws, anfwcrod him in this manner: ‘‘Give me leave 
to tell you, that your writings arc jufl like fpiders’ webs: 
the weak and fmall flics may be caught and entangled in 
them; but the rich and powerful will break through them 
and defpife them/’ 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very fenfu 
blc of the inconvenicncics that attend a democracy, or po¬ 
pular government : but having thorough!}’ Hunted, and being 
pcrfctlly well acquainted with the charader and difpofition 
of the Athenians, he knew it would he a vain attempt, to take 
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the fovereignty out of the people’s hands; and that if they 
parted with it at one time, they would foon refume it at ano. 
thcr, by force and violence. He therefore contented him* 
fclf with limiting their power by the authority of the 
Areopagus and the council of four hundred; judging, that 
the Hate, being fupported and ftrengthened by thefe two 
powerful bodies, as by two good anchors, would not be fo 
liable to commotions and diforders as it had been, and that 
the people would be kept within due bounds, and enjoy 
more tranquil lit v. 

I (hall only mention fomc of the laws which Solon made, 
by which the reader may be able to form a judgment oi the 
reil. r In the fir ft place, every particular perfon was autho- 
nfed to cfpoufc the quarrel of any one that was injured and 
infuited; lo that the firft comer might profecute the of. 
lender, and bring him to jufticc lor the outrage he had 
committed. 

The dcftgn of this wife legiflator by this ordinance was 

to accuftom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling of one ano. 

thers lufferings and misfortunes, as they were all members 

ol one and the fame body. 

♦ * 

* By another law, thofe perfons, that in public differ- 
cnccs and diUcnfions did not declare themfelvcs of one 
party or other, but waited to fee how things would go, before 
they determined; were declared infamous, condemned to 
perpetual banifhmcnt, and to have all their eftates confif- 
ated. Solon had learned from long experience and deep 
rcflc&ion, that the rich, the powerful, and even the wife and 
virtuous, are ufually the moll backward to expofe them- 
fclves to the inconvcniencics which public diflenfions and 
troubles produce in fociety ; and that their zeal for the pub- 
lie good docs not render them fo vigilant and afctivc in tiic 
defence of it, as the paflions of the factious render them in* 
dultrious to deflroy it; that the juft party being thus aban¬ 
doned by thofe that arc capable of giving more weight, au¬ 
thority, and ftrength to it, by their union and concurrence, 
becomes unable to grapple with the audacious and violent 
enlcrpriles of a few daring innovators. To prevent this 
misfortune, which may be attended with the mod fatal 
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confequences to a Rate, Solon judged it proper to force 
the well-affefted by the fear of greater inconveniencies to 
thcmfelves, to declare for the juft party, at the very begin¬ 
ning of {editions, and to animate the fpirit and courage of 
the beft citizens, by engaging them in the common dan¬ 
ger. By this method of accuftoming the minds of the peo¬ 
ple to look upon that man almoft as an enemy and a traitor, 
that fhould appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, the 
misfortunes of the public, he provided the Rate with a quick 
and fure recourfe againft the fudden enterprifes of wicked 
and profligate citizens. 

* Solon abolilhed the giving of portions in marriage with 
young women, unlefs they were only daughters: and order¬ 
ed that the bride fhould carry no other fortune to herhuf- 
band, than three fuits of clothes, and fome few houfehold 
goods of little value: for he would not have matrimony be¬ 
come a traffic, and a mere commerce of intercfl; but defir- 
ed,that it fhould be regarded as an honourable fellowfhip and 
fociety, in order to raife fubjefts to the Rate, to make the 
married pair live agreeably and harmonioufly together, and 
to give continual teftimony of mutual love and tendernefs 
to each other. 

Before Solon’s time, the Athenians were not allowed to 
make their wills; the wealth of the dcccafed always devolv¬ 
ed upon his children and family. Solon’s law allowed eve¬ 
ry one, that was childlefs, to difpofe of his whole eftate as 
he thought fit; preferring by that means triendfhip to kin¬ 
dred, and choice to neceffity and conflrailit, and rendering 
every man truly mailer of his own fortune,by leaving him at 
liberty to beftow it where he pleafed. This law however 
did not authorife indifferently all forts of donations: it 
juftified and approved of none, but thole that were made 
freely and without any compulfion; without having the 
mind difteinpered and intoxicated with drinks or charms, 
or perverted and feduced by the allurements and careffes 
of a woman: for this wife lawgiver was juftly perfuaded, 
that there is no difference to be made between being feduc¬ 
ed and being forced, looking upon artifice and violence, 
pleafure and pain, in the fame light, when they are made 

' PJut, in Solon, p. 89. 
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life of as means to impofe upon men’s reafon, and to capti¬ 
vate the liberty of their unde; Handings. 

w Another regulation he made was to lcffen the rewards 
of the victors at the Iflhmian and Olympic games, and 
to fix them at a certain value, viz* a hundred drachmas, 
which make about fifty livres, for the firft fort; and five 
hundred drachmas, or two hundred and fifty livres for the 
fecond. He thought it a fhameftil thing, that athlctae and 
wrcftlers, a fort of people, not only ufelefs, but often 
dangerous to the Rate, flrould have any confiderable re¬ 
wards allotted them, which ought rather to be referved tor 
the families of tliofe perfons who died in the fervicc of their 
country; it being very juR and reafonable, that the Rate 
fhould fupport and provide for fuch orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good examples of their 
fathers. 


In order to encourage arts, trades and manufactures, the 
fenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care of en¬ 
quiring into the ways and means that every man made ufe 
of to get his livelihood: and of chaftifing and punifhing all 
thofe who led an idle life. Befides the fore-mentioned 
view of bringing arts and trades into a flourifhing condition, 
this regulation was founded upon two other reafons Rill 
more important. 

1 . Solon confidercd, that fuch perfons as have no for¬ 
tune, and make ulc ol no methods of induRry to get their 
livelihood, are ready to employ all manner of unjuft and 
unlawful means for acquiring money; and that the neceflity 
of fubfifting fome way oroth or difpofes them for commit¬ 
ting all forts of mifdemcanours, rapines, knaveries, and 
frauds; from which fprings up a fchool of vice in the bo- 
fom of the commonwealth; and lucha leaven gains ground, 
as does not lail to fpread its inlcfclion, and by degrees cor¬ 
rupt the manners of the public. 

In the fecond place, the moll able ftatefincn have always 
looked upon tlide indigent and idle people, as a troop of 
dangerous, reftleis, and turbulent fpirits, eager after innova¬ 
tion and change, always ready for ledilions and infurrcc- 
tions, and inierelLed in revolutions of the Hate, by which 
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alone they can hope to change their own fituation and for. 
tune. It was for all thefe reafons, that, in the law we are 
fpcaking ot, Solon declared, that a fon lhould not be oblig¬ 
ed to fupport his father in old age or neceflity, if the hitter 
had not taken care to have liis fon brought up to home trade 
or occupation : all children that were fpurious and illegiti¬ 
mate were exempted from the fame duty: for it is evident, 
fays Solon, that whoever contemns the dignity and fan&ity 
of matrimony in fuch a manner, has never had in view the 
lawful end we ought to propofe to ourfelves in having chil¬ 
dren, but only the gratification of a loofe paffion. Having 
then fatisfied his own defires, and had the end he propofed 
to himfelf, he has no proper right over the perfons he begot, 
upon whofe lives as well as births, lie has entailed an inde¬ 
lible infamy and reproach. 

x It was prohibited to (peak any ill of the dead; becaufe 
religion dirc&s us to account the dead as facred, jullice re¬ 
quires us to fpare thole that are no more, and good policy 
lhould hinder hatreds from becoming immortal. 

It was alfo forbidden to affront or give ill language to 
any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, in public 
alfemblies, and in the theatres, during the time of reprefen- 
tation : for to be no where able to govern our palfions and 
refentments, argues too untrafclablc and licentious a difpo- 
lition; as to rellrain them at all times and upon all occa- 
lions, is a virtue beyond the mere force of human nature, 
and a perfection relerved tor tlie evangelical law. 

Cicero obferves, that this wife legillator of Athens, whofe 
laws were in force even in his time, had provided no law 
again ft parricide ; and being afked the rcafon why he had 
not, he anfvvercd, “ * That to make laws again 11, and ordain 
punifhmcnts for a crime, that had never been known or 
heard of, was the way to introduce it, rather than to prevent 
it.” I omit feveral of his laws concerning marriage and 
adultery, in which there arc remarkable and manifelt con¬ 
tradict ions, and a great mixture ot light and darknefs, know¬ 
ledge and error, which we generally find among the very 

* Plut. in Solon, p. 89. 
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wifeft of the heathens, who had no eftablilhed principles or 
rules to go by. 

After Solon had publifhed his laws, and engaged the peo¬ 
ple by public oath to obferve them religioufly, at leaf!: for 
the term of a hundred years, he thought proper to remove 
from Athens, in order to give them time to take root, and to 
gather ftrength by cuftom; as alfo to rid himfelf of the 
trouble and importunity of thofe who came to confult him 
about the fenfe and meaning of his laws, and to avoid the 
complaints and odium of others: for, as he faid himfelf, in 
great undertakings it is hard (if not impoffible) to pleafe all 
parties. He wasabfent ten years, in which interval ot time 
we are to place his journeys into Egypt, into Lydia, to vifit 
A. M. king Crcefus, and into feveral other countries. >' At his re- 
3445- turn he found the whole city in commotion and trouble; 
^ n 559* C * £ ^ e old faftions were revived, and had formed three 

different parties; Lycurgus was at the head of the people 
that inhabited the lowlands: Megacles, foil of Alcmeon 
was the leader of the inhabitants upon the fea-coafts; and 
Pififtratus had-declared for the mountaineers, to whom were 
joined the handicrafts-men and labourers who lived by 
their induflry, and whofe chief fplecn was againft the rich: 
of thefe three leaders the two laft were the molt powerful 
and confiderable. 

7 Megacles was the fon of that Alcmeon whom Crcefus 
had extremely enriched for a particular fervice he had done 
him. He had likewife married a lady, who had brought him 
an immenfe portion: her name was Agarifta, the daughter 
of Clillhenes, tyrant of Sicyon: this Clifthcncs was at thin 
time the richell and moll; opulent prince in Greece. In 
order to be able to choofe a worthy fon-in-law, and to know 
his temper, manners, and character from his own experi¬ 
ence, Clillhenes invited all the young noblemen ot Greece 
to come and fpend a year with him at his houfe; for this 
was an ancient cuftom in that country. Several youths ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, and there came from different parts to 
the number of thirteen. Nothing was feen every day but 
luces, games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and 
convcrfalions upon all forts of qucllions and fubjetls. 

v Hut. in Solon, p, 94. * Herod, lib. vi. c. 135—131. 
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O ne of the gentlemen, who had hitherto furpafled all his 
competitors, loll the priricefs, by ufmg fome indecent 
geftures and poflures in his dancing, with which her father 
was extremely offended. Clillhenes, at the end of the year, 
declared for Megaclcs, and lent the reft of the noblemen 
away loaded with civilities and prefents. This was the 
Megaclcs of whom we are fpeaking. 

a Piliftratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and infinuat- 
ing behaviour, ready to fuccour and afiill the* poor; wife 
and moderate towards his enemies ; a moll artful and ac- 
complifhed diffembler; and one, who had all appearances of 
virtue, even beyond the moll virtuous; who Teemed to be 
the moll zealous Itickler for equality among the citizens, 
and who abfolutely declared againll all innovations and 
change. 

It was not very hard for him to impofe upon the people 
with all his artifice and addrefs. But Solon quickly law 
through his difguife, and perceived the drift of all his 
feeming virtue and fair pretences: however he thought fit to 
obferve meafures with him in the beginning, hoping perhaps 
by gentle methods to bring him back to his duty. 

b It was at this time t Thefpis began to change the Gre¬ 
cian tragedy; I fay change, becaufe it was invented long be¬ 
fore. This novelty drew all the world after it. Solon went 
among the reft for the fake of hearing Thefpis, who afled 
himfclf, according to the cuftom of the ancient poets. When 
the play was ended, lie called to Thefpis, and alked him, 
“Why he was not afliamed to utter fuch lies before fo many 
people ?” Thefpis made anfwer, “ That there was no harm 
in lies of that fort, and in poetical fiftions which were only 
made for diverfion.” “ No replid Solon, giving a great 

a Plut. in Solon, p. 95. k Flut. in Solon, p. 95. 

* Wc arc not here to underhand fuch as begged or afkcd alms ; for in thofe 
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occafum afterwards for introducing the lubjc6to of tragedies. 
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ftroke with his flick upon the ground; “ but if we fuller 
and approve of lying for our own diverfion, it will quickly 
find its way into our ferious engagements, and all our bu.fi- 
nefs and affairs.” 

c In the mean time Pififlratus flill puflied on his point; 
and in order to accomplifli it, made ufe of a flratagem, that 
fucceeded as well as lie could expeft. 

d He gave himfelf feveral wounds; and in that condition, 
with his body all bloody, he caufed himfelf to be carried in a 
chariot into the market-place, where he raifed and enflamed 
the populace, by giving them to underftand that his enemies 
had treated him at that rate, and that he was the viftim of 
his zeal for the public good. 

An affembly of the people was immediately convened; 
and there it was refolved, in fpite of all the rcmonftrances 
Solon could make againfl it, that fifty guards fhould be al¬ 
lowed Pififlratus for the fccurity of his perfon. He foon 
augmented the number as much as he thought fit, and by 
their means made himfelf mafter of the citadel. All his 
enemies betook themfelves to flight, and the whole city was 
in great conflernation and diforder, except Solon, who loud¬ 
ly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice and folly, 
and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon his being afked 
what it was that gave him fo much firmnefs and refolution ? 
‘‘ It is, ” faid lie, “ my old age.” He was indeed very old, 
and did not feem to rifk much, as the end of his life was 
very near: though it often happens, that men grow fonder of 
life, in proportion as they have lefs reafon and right to de¬ 
fire it fhould be prolonged. But. Pififlratus after he had fub- 
dued all, thought his conquell imperfefl till he had gained 
Solon: and as he was well acquainted with the means that 
are proper to engage an old man, he careffed him accord- 
ingly; omitted nothing that could tend to foften and win 
upon him, and fhowed him all pofiiblc marks of frienddiip 
and efteem, doing him all manner of honour, having him 
often about his perfon, and publicly proteding a great ve¬ 
neration for his laws; which in truth he both obferved him- 
(elf, and caufcd to be obferved by others. Solon feeing it 
was impoflible either to bring Pififlratus by fair means to re* 


•Herod, 1. 1, c. 59—64. 
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nounce this ufurpation, or to depofehimby force, thought 
it a point of prudence not to exafperate the tyrant by reject¬ 
ing the advances he made him, and hoped, at the fame time, 
that by entering into his confidence and counfels, he might 
at Ieaft be capable of condufting a power which he could 
not abolifh, and of mitigating the mifehief and calamity that 
he had not been able to prevent. 

Solon did not furvive the liberty of his country two years 
complete : for Pififlratus made himfelf matter of Athens, 
under the archon Comias, the fir ft year of the 51 ft Olym¬ 
piad ; and Solon died the year following, under the archon 
Hcgcftratus, who fuccecded Comias. 


i he two parties, whofc heads were Lycurgus and Me¬ 
ggies, uniting, drove Pififlratus out of Athens, where he 
was foon recalled by Megacles, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage. But a difference, that arofc upon occafion of 
this match, having embroiled them afrefh, the Alcmaeonidae 
had the word of it, and were obliged to retire. Pififlratus 
was twice depofed, and twice found means to rein ft ate 
himfelf. His artifices acquired him his power, and his 
moderation maintained him in it; and without doubt his * 
eloquence, which even in Tally’s judgment was very great, 
rendered him very acceptable to the Athenians, who were 
but too apt to be a fie fled with the charms of difeourfe, as 
it made them forget the care of their liberty. An exaft fub- 
miflion to the laws diftinguifhed Pififlratus from mo ft other 
ufurpers; and the mildncls of his government was fuch as 
might make many a lawful fovereign blufh. For which 
reafon the character of Pififlratus was thought worthy of 
being fet in oppofition to that of other tyrants. Cicero 
doubting, what ufe Cad'ar would make of his vitlory at 
Pharfalia, wrote to his dear friend Atticus, “ + We do not 
yet know, whether the defliny of Rome will have us groan 
under a Phalaris, or live under a Pififlratus. 




* Pififlratus dicemlo hint urn v tuijj; dicitur , ut ci Athcnicnfcs regium imperium ora 
(tone capti fermittnent. Val# Max. 1. viii. c. 9 . 

Qjiiulollior iifdcm U'Mjioritms, out tujus iloqucntia 
f uam Pijijhati ? Cic, tic Oral. 1 . iii, n. 137. 

+ hue 1 turn cjl PhAatimct eiv VjijhaUun } fit \mitatuuny Ad Attic* 1 . vii. 
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This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him fo, always fhowed 
himfelf very popular and moderate; c and had fuch a com- 
mand of his temper, as to bear reproaches and infults with 
patience, when he had it in his power to revenge them with 
a word. His gardens and orchards were open to all the ci¬ 
tizens ; in which he was afterwards imitated by Cimon. f It 
is faid he was the firft who opened a public library in Athens, 
which after his time was much augmented, and at laft carried 
into Perfia by Xerxes, «when he took the city. But Se¬ 
lene us Nicanor, a long time afterwards, rcllored it to Athens. 
h Cicero thinks alio, it was Pififlratus who firft made the 
Athenians acquainted with the poems of Homer, who dif- 
pofed the books in the order we now find them, whereas be¬ 
fore, they were confufed, and not digefted; and who firft 
caufed them to be publicly read at their feafts, called Pana- 
thenaea. 1 Plato aferibes this honour to his fon Hipparchus. 

k Pififlratus died in tranquillity, and tranfmitted to his 
fons the fovereign power, which he had ufurped thirty years 
before ; feventeen of which he had reigned in peace. 

A. M. His fons were Iiippias and Hipparchus. Thucydides 

347 8 * adds a third, which he calls ThefTalus. They leemed to have 
Am. J. C. 7 

5 t6. 


inherited from their father an affcfction for learning and 


learned men. Plato, who attributes to Hipparchus m what 
we have faid concerning the poems of Homer, adds that he 
invited to Athens the famous poet Anacreon, who was of 
Tcos, a city of Ionia; and that lie lent a veil'd ot fifty oars on 
purpofe for him. He likewife entertained at his houfc 
Simonides, another famous poet of the ille of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades, in the Aegean lea, to whom he gave a large 
penfion, and made very rich prefents. The defigti ot theft* 
princes in inviting men of letters to Athens was, fays Plato, 
to foften and cultivate tlie minds of the citizens, and to in- 
tufc into them a relilh and love for virtue, by giving them a 
talle lor learning and the feiences. Their care extended 
Oven to the inllrufcling of the pcalants and country people, 
b) creating, not only in the flreels of the citv, but in all the 
toads and highwavs, J1 attics of Hone, called Mercuries, with 

f Val, Max. 1 . v. r. i. f Allien. xii. p. v , ja. r. Anl. Cel. 1 . vi. c. 17. 

u I.ib. iii. cli- Or;it. n. 137. 1 In Hipp-ncb. p ugtt. 

* Aiiil. lib iic Krp c, 12. "■ In Itip, p, &2U9. 
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grave fentences carved upon them ; in which manner tliofe 
filent monitors gave inftruttivc leffons to all paffengers. 
Plato feems to fuppofe, that Hipparchus liad the authority, 
or that the two brothers reigned together. “But Thucy¬ 
dides fhows that Hippias, as the c.ldeft ot the fons, fucceed- 
ed his father in the government. 

However it were, their reign in the whole, after the death 
of Pififtratus, was only of eighteen years duration : it end¬ 
ed in the following manner. 

O 

°Harmodius and Ariftogiton, both citizens of Athens, had 
contracted a very ftrift friendlhip. Hipparchus, angry at 
fir ft for a perfonal affront he pretended to have received from 
him, to revenge himfelf upon his filter, put a public affront 
upon her, by obliging her fhamefully to retire from a folemn 
proceflion, in which fhe was to carry one of the facred 
balkets, alleging, that fhe was not in a fit condition to affift 
at fuch a ceremony. Her brother and his friend, (till more 
being flung to the quick by fo grofs and outrageous an 
affront, took from that moment a refolution to attack the 
tyrants. And to do it the more effeftually, they waited for 
the opportunity of a fellival which they judged would be 
very favourable for their purpofe: this was the feall of the 
Panathenaea, in which the ceremony required, that all the 
tradefmen and artificers fhould be under arms. For the 
greater fecurity they only admitted a very (mall number of 
the citizens into their fee ret; conceiving, that upon the 
firft motion all the reft would join them. The day being 
come, they went betimes into the market-place, armed with 
daggers. Hippias came out of the palace and went to the 
Ccramicum, which was a place without the city, where the 
company of guards then were, to give the necelfary orders 
for the ceremony. The two friends followed him thither, 
and coming near him, they law one of the confpirators talk¬ 
ing very familiarly with him, which made them apprehend 
they were betrayed. They could have executed their defign 


t 


hat moment upon Hippias; but were willing to begin their 
vengeance upon the author of the affront they had received. 
They therefore returned into the city, where meeting with 
Hipparchus, they killed him; but, being immediately ap- 


11 Lib. vi. p. ‘.125, 
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prehended, themfelves were flain> and Hippias found means 
to difpel the ftorm. 

Atter this affair he obferved no meafures, and reigned 
like a true tyrant, putting to death a vaft number ot citizens. 
To guard himfelf for the future again ft a like enterprife, 
and to feeurc a fafe retreat for himfelf in cafe ot any acci¬ 
dent, he endeavoured to ftrengthen himfelf by a foreign 
iupport, and to that end gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Ion ot the tyrant ot Lampfacus. 

v 1 n the mean time the Alcmaconuhr, who from the be¬ 
ginning ot the revolution had been banifhed from Athens 
by Pifiliralus, and who faw their hopes fruftrated by the bad 
fuccefs of the laft confpiracv, did not however lofe cou¬ 
rage, but turned their views another way. As they were 
very rich and powerful, they got themfelves appointed by 
the Ampliations, that is, the heads of the grand or general 
council of Greece, fuperintendants for rebuilding the temple 
ot Delphos, for the fum ot three hundred talents, or nine 
hundred thoufand livres*. As they were generous in their 
natures, and bcfidcs had their reafons for being fo on this 
occafion, they added to this fum a great deal of their own 
money, and made the whole fronti(piece of the temple all of 
Parian marble, at their particular expence; whereas, by 
the contrafcl made with the AmphyMions, it was only to 
have been made of common Hone. 

The liberality of the Alcmaconiikc was not altogether a 
tree bounty; neither was their magnificence towards the 
God of Delphos, a pure effefclol religion. Policy was the 
chief motive. They hoped by this means 10 acquire great 
credit and influence in the ten -Acs, vs hich happened accord¬ 
ing to their expectation. The money, which they had plen- 
tilully poured into the hands ot the prieflofs, rendered them 
ubfolute mailers of the oracle, and of the pretended god who 
p re tided over it, and who for the tut are becoming their 
echo, faithfully repeated the words they dictated to him, and 
gratefully lent them the allillance ol his voice and authori¬ 
ty. As often therefore as any Spartan came to confult the 
priefiefs, whether upon his own affairs, or upon thufe of 

v Herod. 1 . v. c. 6 a—96. 
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the Rate, no promifc was ever made him of the god's aftift- 

ance, but upon conditions that the Lacedaemonians fhould 

deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order was 
• * * * 

fo often repeated to them by the oracle, that they refolved 
at lafl to make war again il the Pififtratides, though they 
were under the ftrongeft engagements of friendfliip and 
hofpitality with them ; herein preferring the will * of God, 
fays Herodotus, to all human confiderations. 

9 9 

The firft attempt of this kind mifearried ; and the troops 
they fent again ft the tyrant were repulfed with lofs. Not- 
withifanding, a little time after they made a fccond, which 
fecincd to promife no better an ilfue than the firft ; be- 
caufe moft of the Lacedaemonians, feeing the fiegc they 
had laid before Athens likely to continue a great while, re¬ 
tired, and left only a fmall number of troops to carry it on. 

But the tyrant’s children, who had been clandeftincly con¬ 
veyed out of the city, in order to be put in a fafe place, 
being taken by the cnemv, the father to redeem them, was 
obliged to come to an accommodation with the Athenians, 
by which it was fiipulated, that he Humid depart out of At¬ 
tica in five days time. Accordingly he actually retired A.ivr, 
within the time limited, and fettled at Sigaeum, a town in 319 s * 

J # A nt IQ 

Phrygia, (bated at the mouth of the river Scainander. 

* Pliny obferves, that the tyrants were driven out of 
✓ 7 ^ 

Athens the fame year the kings were expelled Rome. Ex¬ 
traordinary honours were paid to the memory of Harmo- 
dius and Ariftogiton. Their names were infinitely rcfpcti¬ 
ed at Athens in all fucceeding ages, and almoft held in equal 
reverence with thole of the gods. Statues were forthwith 
c ret Led to them in the market-place, which was an honour, 
that never had been rendered to any man before. The very 
light of thelt* flames, expofed to l!ic view of all the citizens, 
kept up their hatted and deleflation ol tyranny, and daily 
renewed their femiments ol gratitude to thole generous de¬ 
fenders of their liberty, who had not fcrupled to purchafe 
it with their lives, and to leal it with their blood. > Alexan¬ 
der the Great, who knew how dear the memory of thefe men 
'were to the Athenians, and how far they carried their zeal 

r iMin. I. xxxiv. c. 4. *Ilml. c. 8. 
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in this refpefl., thought he did them a fenfible pleafure in 
fending them the flames of thofe two great men, which he 
found in Perfia after the defeat of Darius, and which Xer¬ 
xes had carried thither from Athens. ‘This city at the time 
of her deliverance from tyranny, did not confine her grati¬ 
tude folely to the authors of her liberty ; but extended it 


even to a woman, who had fignalized her courage on that 
occafion. This woman was a courtezan, named Leona, who, 
by the charms of her beauty, and {kill in playing on the harp, 
had particularly captivated Harmodius and Ariflogiton. 
After their death the tyrant, who knew they had concealed 
nothing from this woman, caufed her to be put to the tor¬ 
ture, in order to make her declare the names of the other 


confpirators. But flic bore all the cruelty of their torments 


with an invincible conllancy, and expired in the mid ft ot 
them ; glorioufty lhowing the world, that her lex is more 
coiuageous and more capable of keeping a fecret, than 
fornc men imagine. The Athenians would not fuffer the 
memory of fo heroic an action to be loft : and to prevent 
the luftre of it from being fullied by the confideration of 
her charafcier as a courtezan, they endeavoured to conceal 
that circumftancc, by reprefenting her, in the flatuc which 
they eroded to her honour, under the figure of a lionefs 
without a tomruc. 

u Plutarch, in the life of Aridities, relates a thing, which 
docs great honour to the Athenians, and which (hows to 
what a pitch they carried their gratitude to their deliverer, 
and their refpec.t for Ins memory. They had learned that the 
grand-daughter of Ariftogiton lived at Lemnos, in very 
mean and poor cireumftanccs, nobody being willing to 
marry her upon account ol her extreme indigence and po¬ 
verty. The people of Athens lent for her, and marrying 
her to one ol the moll rich and confidcrable men of their 
■city, gave her an ell ale in land in the town of Potamos lor 
her portion. 

Athens loomed in recovering her liberty to have alfo reco¬ 
vered her courage. During the reigns of her tyrants flu* 
had af.led with indolence and inatlivity, as knowing what 
Die did was not lor her fell*, but for them. But after her tic- 
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liverance from their yoke, the vigour and aftivity fhe exert* 
ed was of a quite different kind; becaufe then her labours 
were her own. 

Athens however did not immediately enjoy a perl eft tran* 
quillity. Two of her citizens, Clifthenes, one of the Ale- 
jnteonides, and Ifagoras, who were men of the greatelt cre¬ 
dit and power in the city, by contending with each other 
for fuperiority, created two confiderable faftions. The 
former, who had gained the people on his fide, made an al¬ 
teration in the form of their citablifhmcnt, and infiead of 
four tribes, whereof they confided before, divided that body 
into ten tribes, to which he gave the names of the ten fons 
of Ion, whom the Greek hiilorians make the father and firft 
founder of the nation. Ifagoras, feeing himfelf inferior in 
credit to his rival, had reeourle to the Lacedaemonians* 
Clcomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged Clif- 
tliencs to depart from Athens, with feven hundred families 
of his adherents. But they foon returned, and were reflor- 
ed to all their e(fates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, flung with fpite and jealoufy 
againft Athens, becaufe fhe took upon her to aft indepen¬ 
dent of their authority; and repenting alfo that they had 
delivered her from her tyrants upon the credit of an ora¬ 
cle, of which thcy had finee difcovered the impofture, be¬ 
gan to think ot reinflating Hippias, one of the fons of Pi* 
fiflratus; and to that end font for him from Sigamm, 
whither he had retired, They then communicated their 

4 

defign to the deputies of their allies, whole afliltance and 
concurrence they propofed to ufe, in order to render their 
enterprife more fuecefsful. 

The deputy ot Corinth fpoke firll on this occafion, and 
expreffed great aflonifhment, that the Lacedaemonians, who 
were theinfclvcs avowed enemies of tyranny, and pro felled 
the greatefl abhorrence for all arbitrary government, fhouhl 
defire to c/labli/h it cllcwhere; deferibing, at the fame 
time, in a lively manner, all the cruel and horrid effefts of 
tyrannical government, as his own country, Corinth, had 
but very lately felt by woeful experience. The reft of the 
deputies applauded his difeourfe, and were of his opinion. 
Thus the enterprife came to nothing; and had no other ef. 
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fe£l, but to difcover the bafe jcaloufvof the Lacedaemonians, 
and to cover them with ihamc and contufion. 

Hippias, detected oi his hopes, retired into Aha to Ana- 
phernes, governor of Sardis for the king ot Perfia, whom 
he endeavoured, by all manner of means, to engage in a 
war again ft Athens; reprefenting to him, that the taking of 
fo rich and powerful a city would render him mailer of all 
Greece. Artapherncs hereupon required oi the Athenians, 
that they would reinftate Hippias in the government; to 
which they made no other anfwcr, but by a downright and 
abfolute refufal. This was the original ground and occalion 
ot the wars between the Perfians and the Greeks, which 
will be the fubjcHof the following volumes. 


ARTICLE IX. 



Illajlrious Men, zvko dijlinguijhed themjelves in Arts and 

Sciences . 

BEGIN with the poets, bccaufc the mod ancient. 
Homkr, the moil celebrated and illuilrious of all the 
poets, is he of whom we have the leail knowledge, either 
with refpe/d to the country where lie was born, or the time 
in which he lived. Among the (even cities of Greece, that 
contend lor flic honour ot having given him birth, Smyrna 
leans to have the licit, title. 

•' Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred years 
.r/c btdore his time, that is three hundred and loity years after 
8 * 4 . the taking ot Troy : tor Herodotus ilourilhed (even hundred 

and forty years alter that expedition. 

Some authors have pretended, that he was called Homer, 
bccaufc he was horn blind. Velleius Paterculus rejects this 
iloty with contempt. * “ It any man,” fays he, u believes 
that Homer was horn blind, he mull be fo himleif, and even 


A. M. 

3160. 


have loll all his fenfes.” Indeed, according* to the observ¬ 
ation of > Ciccio, Homer’s works are rather pictures than 
])oems; fo pertekily does he paint to the life, and lei the 
images of every thing he undcitakcs to deferibe, belorc the 


* Lib. ii. c. 5;). 
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eyes of the reader, and he fee ms to have been intent upon 
introducing all the moll delightful and agreeable objefts 
that nature affords, into his writings, and to make them, 
in a manner, pafs in review before his readers. 

* What is nioR aftonifhing in this poet is, that having ap¬ 
plied himfelf the fir ft, at Icall of thole that are known, to 
that kind of poetry, which is the moll fublime and difficult 
of all, he fhould however foar fo high, and with fucli ra- 

O 7 

pidity, at the firft flight as it were, as to carry it at once 
to the utmoft perfeftion ; which fcldom or never happens 
in other arts, but by flow degrees, and alter a long feries of 
years. 

4 

The kind of poetry we are fpcaking of, is the epic poem, 
fo called from the Greek word bzjqs > becaufe it is an afclion 
related by the poet. The fubjetk of this poem mull be 
great, inftru&ive, ferious, containing only one principal 
event, to which all the rell mud. refer and be fubordinatc: 
and this principal atlion mud have palled a certain fpace 
of time, which mud not exceed a year at molt. 

Homer has compofed two poems of this kind, the Iliad 
and the Odyffey: the fubjett of the firll is the anger of 
Achilles, fo pernicious to the Greeks, when they Defieged 
llion, or Troy ; and that of the fccond is the voyages and 
adventures of Ulyffes, after the taking of that city. 

It is remarkable that no nation in the world, however 
learned and ingenious, has ever produced any poems, com¬ 
parable to his; and that whoever have a(tempted any works 
of that kind, have taken their plan and ideas from Homer, 
borrowed all their rules from him, made him their model, 
and have only fucccedccl in proportion to their fuccck in 
copying him. The truth is, Homer was an original genius, 
and fit for others to be formed upon : >' Fons ingtniorum 
Homer us. 

All the grcatcfl men and the moll exalted geniules, that 
have appeared for thefc two thou land and five or fix lum- 


y PI in. 1 . xvii. c. 5. 
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dred years, in Greece, Italy, and clfewhere; thofe, whole 
\vritings we are forced ftill to admire; who arc hill our maf- 
ters, and who teach us to think, to reafon, to fpcak, and to 
write; all thefe, * fays Madam Dacier, acknowledge Homer 
to be the greateft of poets, and look upon his poems as the 
model for all fucceeding poets to form their tafle and judg¬ 
ment upon. After all this, can there be any man fo conceit¬ 
ed of his own talents, be they ever fo great, as reafonably 
to prefume, that his dccifions ihould prevail againft fuchan 
liniverfal concurrence of judgment in perfons of the mofl 
diflingnifhcd abilities and charafters? 

So many teltimonics, fo ancient, fo conflant, and fo uni- 
verfal, entirely juftify Alexander the Great’s favourable judg¬ 
ment of the works of Homer, which he looked upon as the 
mofl: excellent and valuable produttion of human wit; 7 * pre - 
tiojifjimum humani animi opus. 

a Quintilian, after having made a magnificent encomium 
upon Homer, gives us a juft idea of his character and manner 
of writing in tlicfc few words: Hunc nemo in magnis Jub [imi¬ 
tate, in parvis proprietalefupar aver it. Idem Icetus ac prejfus , 
jucundus et gravis, turn copia turn brevitate mirabilis . In 
great things, what a fuhlimity of expreflion; and in little, 
what a juftnefs and propriety! DifFufive and concife, plea- 
rant and grave, equally admirable both for his copioufncfs 
and his brevity. 

Hesiod. The moft common opinion is, that he was con¬ 
temporary with Homer. It is faid, he was born at Curna, a 
town in ./Eolis, but that he was brought up at Afcra, a little 
town in Bccotia, which has fince palled for his native coun¬ 
try. Thus Virgil calls him, the old man of Afcra. b Wc 
know little or nothing of this poet, but by the few remain¬ 
ing poems ol his, all in hexameter verfe; which arc, ifl, 
The Works and Days ; 2(1 ly, The 1 keop y any , or the genealogy 
of the gods; 3 dly, The Shield oj Hercules: of which lull, 
fomc doubt whether it was written by Hcfiod. 

i. In the firil of thefe poems, entitled, The Works and 
Days, Heliod treats of agriculture, which requires, be(iden 
a great deal of labour, a prudent obfervation of times, fea- 

Mbitl.o. eg. * Quin. 1 . x. cap, t. b Eclog. vi. v. 70. 
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fons, and days. This poem is full of excellent fentenccs 
and maxims for the condufcl of life. He begins it with a 
fliort, but lively defeription of two forts of difputes; the 
one fatal to mankind, the fource of quarrels, difeords, and 
wars; and the other, infinitely ufeful and beneficial to men, 
as it fharpens their wits, excites a noble and generous emu¬ 
lation among them, and prepares the way for the invention 
and improvement of arts and feiences. He then makes an 
admirable defeription of the four different ages of the 
world; the golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron 
age. * The perfons who lived in the golden age, are thofe 
whom Jupiter, after their death, turned into fo many Genii* 
or fpirits, and then appointed them as guardians over man¬ 
kind, giving them a commiflion to go up and down the earth, 
invifible to the fight of men, and to obferve all their good 
and evil atlions. 

This poem was Virgil’s model in compofing his Geor¬ 
gies, as he himfelf acknowledges in this verfe : 

Afcrceunique cano Romance per oppida carmen % c 

And fing the A ferae n verfe to Roman fwains. 


The choice made by thefe two illuflrious poets of this 
fubjeft for the exercife of their mufc, (hows in what ho¬ 
nour the ancients held agriculture, and the feeding of cat¬ 
tle, the two innocent fourccs of wealth and plenty. It is 
much to be deplored, that in after ages men departed from 
a take fo agreeable to nature, and fo well adapted to the 
prefervation of innocence and good manners. Avarice and 
luxury have entirely banifhed it the world. 41 Numrum 
alii f abler e ritus , circaqac alia mtnies ho mm urn dHme.ni.ur , 
et avaritice tan turn artes coluntur . 

2 . The The agony of Hefiod, and the poems of Homer, 
may be looked upon as the furcll. and moil authentic archives 
ami monuments of the theology of the ancients, and oi the 


opinion they had of their gods. For we are not to Cup pole 
that thefe poets were the inventors ol the tables which 
we read in their writings. They only cohered and Irani*, 
milted to pollcrily the traces of the religion which they 


* Georg. 1 . ii. v. 176. 


d i'lin, in Piocrm. 1 . xiv. * 


1 


1 
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found cflablifhed, and which prevailed in their time and 
country. 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a feparate fragment of a poem, 
wherein, it is pretended, Iiefiod celebrated the moll illuftri* 
ous heroines of antiquity: and it bears that title, bceaufe it 
contains, among other things a long defeription of the fhicld 
of Hercules, concerning whom the fame poem relates a 
particular adventure. 


A. M. 

3280. 

Aia. J. C. 

724. 


The poetry of Hcfiod, in thofe places that are fufeepti- 
ble oi ornament, is very elegant and delightful, but not fo 
fublimc and lofty as that of Horner. Quintilian reckons 
him tlic chief in the middle manner of writing. c Datur 
ci palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 

Arc hi Loen u s. The poet Archilochus, born in Paros, 
inventor oi the lambic verle, lived in the time of Candau- 
les, king of Lydia. He has this advantage in common with 
Homer, according to Velleius Paterculus, that he carried 
at once a kind of poetry, which he invented, to a very 
great perfection. The feet which gave their name to thefe 
verfes, and which at firft were the only fort ufed, are com- 
pofed of one fhort and one long fyliable. The Iambic 
verfe, fuch as it was invented by Archilochus, feems very 
proper for the vehement and energetic flylc: accordingly 
we fee that Horace, fpeaking of this poet, fays, that it was 
his anger, or rather his rage, that armed him with his Iam¬ 
bics, for the exercifing and exerting his vengeance. 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavil lambo R . 

And Quintilian * fays, he had an uncommon force of cx- 
prcflion; was full of bold thoughts, and of thofe llrokcs that 
arc fhort, but keen and piercing; in a word, his ilvlc was 
flrongand nervous. The longell + of his poems were fan! to 
be the bell. The world have palled the fame judgment upon 
the orations of Dcmofthcnes and Cicero; the latter of 
whom fays the fame of his friend Athens’s letters. 

r Lib. i. c. 5. k Art. Poet. 

* Smma in hoc vis docutionis , cum valid# turn brats xibruntefjut fcutrntin, 

»|nwi fan»uinh ntquc nervorum. Quin. 1. x. c. 1 . 

•\ [ r ( Arijlflph.ini Ardulodii iambus , pc fpijlofa !o»”djima tjno-n:.c ef'/iptu 
Cic. lipifl.xi. 1. :b. Aiticum. 
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h The yerfes of Archilochus were extremely biting and 
licentious; witnefs thofe he writ againfl Lycambus, bis 
iather-in-law, which drove him into dcfpair. For this dou¬ 
ble * reafon, his poetry, how excellent foever it was reckon¬ 
ed in other refpefts, was banifhed out of Sparta; as being 
more likely to corrupt the hearts and manners of young 
people, than to be ufcful in cultivating their underflanding. 
We have only fome Very fhort fragments that remain of this 
poet. Such anicencfs in a heathen people, in regard to the 
quality of the books which they thought young people 
fhould be permitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and 
juftly reproaches many Chriftians. 

Hippo max. This poet was of Ephcfus, and Signalized 
his wit fome years after Archilochus, in the fame kind of 
poetry, and with the fame force and vehemence. He was 
+ ugly, little, lean, and [lender. Two celebrated fculptors 
and brothers, Bupalus and Athenis, (fome call the latter 
Anthcrmus) diverted themfclves at his expcnce, and repre- 
fented him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack 
fatyric poets. Hipponax retorted their plcafantrv with Inch 
keen flrokcs of fatire, that they hanged themfclves out of 
mortification : others fay they only quitted the city of Ephc¬ 
fus, where Hipponax lived. His malignant pen did not 
fpare even thofe to whom he owed his life. How monflrous 
was this! Horace^ joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and 
represents them as two poets equally dangerous. In the 
Anthologia * there arc three or lour epigrams, which de- 
feribe Hipponax as terrible, even after death. They admo- 

>; Hor. Ephod. Od. vi. & Epift. xix. !. i. * Anthol. ]. iii. 

* /,afftfamonii Hbros ArchHochi c civitate Jud exporturi j'jfiunt qued corum parkin 
MYtiUhJim nc pudicam leflionem arbitrabantur. Noli/erutU awn c.i Ubirorum Jiunu/n 
*nims hnbuiy nr plus woribus noccrct, quant ingcniis prodcjjct. It.iqur maximum podam y 
nut catc Jumna pioxhnum. quia do mum Jbi invjuin obfuiiitis malcdidis hcmii'crat, cat- 
mi mini cxi/io wilfhmmt. V il. Pat. 1 . vi. c. 3. 

f Jhppotiafli i:ct,/I ! /i.\ vuitiis faditas erat: quavwbicm im yinem rjus Infix u jwotum 
1 pK’pofi/crc ud'Ultum (.nulls. Quod Hipponax indio nut ns am.nitudiucm otminum 
d'jhinxit in tun turn, ut (redatur aHquibus adhqueum cos impulijja quod Jd/Jum <jL 
Pi. 1 n. 1. yxxvi. c. 5. 

f In in alas afpminna 
l\intfa toHo cornua: 

Qua Id I ycanibr fpntus itifido finer, 

ytuf uicr lio/Ui Bupalo • Ephod. vi. 
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nifh travellers to avoid his tomb, as a place from whence a 
dreadful hail perpetually pours, roy xxkettpzm ratpov, to* 

<pfi>cioy. page grand in a niemtumu lu m , horrendum . 

It is thought he invented the Soazon verfc, in which the 
Spondee is ufed inflead of the Iambus, in the fixth loot of 
the verfe that bears that name. 

Stesichorus. He was of Himera, a town in Sicily, 
and excelled in Lyric poetry, as did thofe other poets we 
are going to fpeak of. Lyric poetry is that, the verfes of 
which, digefled into odes and ftanzas, were lung to the lyre, 
or to other fuch like inftruments. Stefichorus flourilhed 
betwixt the 37th and 47th Olympiad. k Paufanius, after 
many other fables, relates, that Stefichorus having been 
punifhed with the lofs of fight for his fatyrical verfes againfl 
Helena, did not recover it, till he had retraced his invec. 
tives, by writing another ode contrary to the firft; which 
latter kind of ode is fince called Palinodia . Quintilian* 
fays, that he fung of wars and illuftrious heroes, and that he 
fupported upon the lyre all the dignity and majefty of epic 
poetry. 

Alcman. He was of Lacedaemon, or, as fomc will 
have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about the fame 
time as Stefichorus. Some make him the firII author of 
amorous verfes. 

Alc.v.us. He was horn at Mitvlcnc in Lefbos: it is 

r 

from him that the Alcaic verfe derived its name. He was 
a profcfled enemy to the tyrants of Lefbos, and particularly 
to Pitiacus, againfl whom he perpetually inveighed in his 
verfes. 1 It is faid of him, that being once in a battle, he 
was feized with fuch fear and terror, that he threw clown his 
arms and ran away. + Horace lias thought fit to give us the 
fame account of himfcll. Poets do not value thcmfelves fo 
much upon prowefs as upon wit. ^ Quintilian fays, that the 
flyle of Alcaeus was dole, magnificent, and accurate; and to 


k Pauf. in Lacon. p« 200. 1 Herod. 1 . v. c. 95. 

* Slrfuhorum , t. juam fit inotmo vaiidu j, Materia' fjuor/ur oficndimty maxima betta ci 
t/in/fmo \ cun nit an duces , ct efici cur minis on era iyrn fujhmntcm . L. x. 1, 

|- In urn Phi IIpin's it u'lciem Ju$a>n Scnfi, relit la mu bene fa) inula. IIoR.OtU 
\ ii. I. B , 


v 

1 


In r'y urn.lt} Ira'h cI magttjscu) ct d\ ! i\]cm, flcnwfiC Homcro Jimihs* 
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complete his charaQer, adds, that he very much refembled 
Homer. 

Simon ides. This poet was of the ill and of Ceos, in the 
ALgean Sea. He continued to flourifh at the time of Xerxes’s 
expedition. He * excelled principally in funeral elegy. 
The invention of local memory is aferibed to him, of which 
1 have fpokc elfcwhcrc + . At twentv-four years of age, lie 
difputed for, and carried, the prize of poetry. 

ni The anfwer he gave a prince, who a fit e cl him what God 
was, is much celebrated. That prince was Hiero, king of 
Syracufe. The poet defired a clay to confidcr the queilion 
propofed to him. On the morrow heafked two days; and 
whenever he was called upon for his anfwer, he ff.il 1 doubled 
the time. The king, furpriled at this behaviour, demanded 
his reafon for it. It is, replied Simonides, becaufe the more 
I confider the queftion, the more obfeure it lecins: Quia 
quante diulins confidcro, tanto mild res vidttur objcurior. 
The anfwer was wife, it it proceeded from the high idea 
which he conceived of the Divine Majefty, which J no un- 
derftanding can comprehend, nor any tongue exprefs. 

n After having travelled to many cities of Afia, and arnaffed 
confiderablc wealth by celebrating the praifes of thole in his 
verfes who were capable of rewarding him well, he embarked 
for the ifland of Ceos, his native country. The blip was cab 
away. Every one endeavoured to fave what they could. 
Simonides took no care of any thing; and when he was afkcd 
the reafon for it, he replied, “ I carry all I have about me:” 
Mecum inquit mea funt cunila . Several of the company 
were drowned by the weight of the things they attempted to 
fave, and thofe who got to fhore were robbed by thieves. 


m Cic. de Nat. Dcor. 1 . i, n, 15. n Pliacdr. 1 . iv. 

* Sad tic re l if! is, Mufa procox 9 joe is 
('em ret ml a mu n era naviu: • I Io r a t . 

Majlius lacrymis Simonidcis. Ca t u i. j. . 

+ Method of teaching and fludving the Belles Lcttrcs. 

.j Certc hoc. rft Dens quod ct c&m did tiny non potefi did: dim nftimntur, von pole ft 
o jl'mau ; dm lomporatur, von potc/i comparuri: dm drjinitur, ipju depnitmc c refi.it* 
$. Auu. Semi, de temp. cix. 

A r otis nd inf died urn pcHus ana upon cjl . ft idee fie cum (Drum) digu? rrfiim.mus, 
da in inn/U mobile m dedmus. fit ujtutr que mad m 0, lu mjentnu Mionitudivcm Da qui fc 
puu nipy min nil: qui non wit minueny non uovit . Miaul. I'clix. 
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All that efeapcd went to Clazomeua, which was not far 
from the place where the vcflel was loft. One oi the citi¬ 
zens who loved learning, and had read the poems of Simon¬ 
ides with great admiration, was exceedingly plcafed, and 
thought it an honour to receive him into his boufe. He 
fupplied him abundantly with nccefiaries, whilft the reft 
were obliged to beg through the city. The poet, upon 
meeting them, did not forget to obferve how juftly he had 
anlwered them, in regard to his effefts: Dixi inquit , meet 
inccum <jjc cun ft a ; vos quod rapuijlis per it. 

He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry by 
his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not conipofing any 
verfes till he had agreed on the price of them. ° In Arillotle 
we find a proof of this, which does him no honour. A 
pcrlbn who had won the prize in the chariot-races, defired 
Simonides to compofe a fong of triumph upon that fubjeth 
The poet, not thinking the reward fuflicient, replied, that lie 
could not treat it well. This prize had been won by mules, 
and he pretended that animal did not afford the proper matter 
for praife. Greater offers were made him, which ennobled 
the mule, and the poem was made. Money has long had 
power to beftow nobility and beauty. 


Et genus et for mam regina pecunia donate 

As this animal is generated between a fhe-afs and a horfc, 
the poet, as Ariftotle obferves, confidercd them at firft, only 
on the bafe fide of their pedigree. But money made him 
take them in the other light, and lie fly led them illujlrious 
foals of rapid Jleeds: Xaiper *ete.QZjo$m §vfa.rpts /ct'ejwv, 

Sappho. She was of the fame place, and lived at the 
fame time with Alcieus. The Sapphic verfe took its name 
from her. She compofod a confidcrable number of poems, 
of which there are but two remaining: which arc fuflicient. 
to fin is!y us that the prailes given her in all ages, for the 
beauty, pathetic foftnefs, numbers, harmony, and infinite 
graces ol her poetry, are not without foundation. As a 
buihn pond ol her merit, (he was called the tenth mule; 
in id the people ol Mitylene engrnw'd her image upon their 

• .Rluu. 1. iii, c. 
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money. It were to be wiflied, that the purity of her man¬ 
ners had been equal to the beauty of her genius; and that 
fhc had not dilhonoured her lex by her vices and irregulari¬ 
ties. 

p Anacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. 
He lived in the 27th Olympiad. Anacreon fpent a great 
part oi his time at the court of Polycralcs, that happy tyrant 
ot Samos; and not only -hared in all his pleafurcs, but was 
ot his council. ^ Plato toils us, that FV-parchus, one of 
the fons ot Piliflratus, fent a veUel ot lilty cars lo Anacreon, 
and wrote him a molt obliging letter, entreating him to come, 
to Athens, where his excellent works would he efleemed and 
relifhed as they deforced. It is laid, the only Ikuly ot this 
poet was joy and pleafure : and tliofo remains we have of 
his poetry fuflicicntlv confirm it. We lee plainly in all his 
verfes,that his hand writes what his heart tools and dictates. 
It is impoffible to exprefs the elegance and delicacy of his 
poems: nothing could be more oil unable, had their object 
been more noble. 

Tiiespis. He was the fir ft inventor ot Tragedy. I, 
defer fpcaking of him till I come to give fume account of 
the tragic poets. 


Of the Seven Wife Men oj Greece . 

Thefe men arc too famous in antiquity to be omitted in 
this prefent hillory. Their live.', are written by Diogenes 
Laertius. 

• Thales, the Mile fan . II Cicero* is 10 be believed, 
Thales was the molt illuitrious of the f'even wife men. It 
was he that laid the firft inundations ot philofophy in 
Greece, and founded the left called the Ionic feM ; becaufc 
he, the founder ol it, was born in the country oi Ionia. 

*' He held water to be the firft principle ot all things; and 
that God was that intelligent being, by which all things 
Were formed by water. The lirll. ot thole opinions he had 

v Herod. I. iii. c. 121. s In Ilippar. p 228, 22ij. 

r Lib. i. de Mat. Dcor, u. 25. 

* Princefn Thales, unus c feptan citi f;x rclhjuoi cvncejfij/t prjuus Jerunt, Lib. 

h 4 Acad. Quell, u. 118. 
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borrowed from the Egyptians, who, feeing the Nile to be the 
caufe ot the fertility of all their lands, might eafily imagine 
from thence, that water was the principle of all things. 

He was the firft of the Greeks that ftudied aftronomy: 
he had exaftly foretold the time of the eclipfe ot the fun 
that happened in the reign of Aftyages, king of Media, of 
which mention has been made already. 

He was alfo the firft that fixed the term and duration of 

By comparing the big- 
nefs of the fun’s body with that of the moon, he thought he 
had di[covered that the body of the moon was in folidity 
but the 720th part of the fun’s body, and, confequently, 
that the [olid body of the fun was above 700 times bigger 
than the folid body of the moon. This computation is very 
far from being true; as the fun’s folidity exceeds not only 
700 times, hut many millions of times, the moon’s magni¬ 
tude or folidity. But we know that in all thefe matters, and 
particularly in that of which wc are now fpeaking, the firft 
obfervations and difcoverics were very imperfeft. 

5 When Thales travelled into Egypt, lie difeovered an 
cafy and certain method for taking the ex aft height ot the 
pyramids, by obferving the time when the fiiadow of our 
body is equal in length to the height of the body itfclf- 

1 To lliow that philofophers were not fo deftitute of that 
fori ot talents and capacity which is proper lor bufinefs, as 
fume people imagined; and that they would be as fucccfsful 
as others in growing rich, if they thought fit to apply them- 
felves that way, he bought the fruit of all the olive trees in 
the territory ot Miletus before they were in bloftom. The 
profound knowledge he had of nature had probably enabled 
him to tore lee that the year would be extremely fertile. It 
proved k> incflbft.; and he made a conlidcrablc profit of his 
bargain. 

He ufed to thank the gods lor three things; that lie was 
born a rcalonable creature, and not a bead; a man and not a 
woman; a Greek ami not a Barbarian. Upon his mother’s 
preiinig linn 10 marry, when he was young, he told her it was 
thui Imu ioon; and after feveral years were clap fed, he told 
her, it was then too late. 

* 1 Min. lib xxxvi. cap. 12. 


‘ Clc. lib. i. dc Divin. n. itt. 
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As lie was one day walking, and very attentively con¬ 
templating the ftars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. Ha! 
fays to him a good old woman that was by, how will you 
perceive what paffes in the heavens, and what is fo infinitely 
above your head, if you cannot fee what is juft at your feet, 
and before your nofe? 

u He was born the firft year of the 35th, and died the firfi A* M. 
year of the 58th Olympiad: consequently he lived to be 
above ninety years of age. 545* 

Solon. His life has already been related at length. 

Chi lo. He was a Lacedaemonian: very little is related 
of him. zEfop afking him one day, how Jupiter employed 
himfeli ? In humbling thoje^ fays he, that exalt themjelves , 
and exalting thofe that abafe them/elves. 

He died of joy at Pi fa, upon feeing his fon win the prize 
at boxing, at the Olympic games. He faid, when he was 
dying that he was not confcious to himfclf of having com¬ 
mitted any fault during the whole courfe of his life (an opi¬ 
nion well becoming the pride and blindnefs of a heathen 
philofopher;) unlefs it was once, by having made ufe of a 
little diflimulation and evafion, in giving judgment in favour 
ol a friend: in which atlion he did not know whether he 
•had done well or ill. He died about the £2(1 Olympiad. 

Pittacus. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lcfbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alcreus, the famous Lyric poet, 
and with Alcaeus himfclf, who was at the head of the exiled 
party, he drove the tyrants who had ulurpcd the government 
out of that ifland. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene, being at war with th^ 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. To 
fparc the blood of his fellow-citizens he offered to fight 
Phrynon, the enemy’s general, in fingle combat. 'Tlie chal¬ 
lenge was accepted. Pittacus was victorious and killed his 
adverfary. The Mitylenians, out of gratitude, with unani¬ 
mous content conferred the fovereignty of the cily upon 
him; which lie .accepted, and behaved himfclf with fo much 
moderation and wifdom, that lie was always refpetted and 
beloved by his fubjeds. 

In the mean time AIcxus, who was a declared enemy to 
all tyrants, did not fparc Pittacus in his verfes, notwithftand- 
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ing the mildnefs of his government and temper, but in¬ 
veighed feverely againft him. The poet fell afterwards into 
Pittacus’s hands, who was fo far from taking revenge, that 
he gave him his liberty, and fhowcd by that afct of clemency 
and generofity that he was only a tyrant in name. 

Alter having governed ten years with great equity and 
wifdom, he voluntarily refigned his authority, and retired.* 
* He ufed to fay, that the proof of a good government was 
to engage the fubjetts, not to be afraid ol their prince, but 
to be afraid for him. It was a maxim with him, that no man 
fliould ever give himfelf the liberty of fpeaking ill of a 
friend, or even of an enemy. He died the 526. Olympiad. 

ias. We know but very little oi Bias. He obliged 
Alyattus, king of Lydia, by llratagem, to raife the fiege ol 
Priene, where he was born. This city was hard prefled 
with famine; upon which he caufed two mules to be fatten¬ 
ed, and contrived a way to have them pafs into the enemy’s 
camp. The good condition they were in aflonifhed the king, 
who thereupon fent deputies into the city, upon pretence of 
offering peace, but really to obferve the Hate of the town 
and the people. Bias, guefling their errand, ordered the 
granaries to be filled with great heaps of fan cl, and thole 
heaps to be covered over with corn. When the deputies 
ret Limed, and made report to the king, ol the great plenty 
ol provilion they had feen in the city, he lie (hated no 
longer, but concluded a treaty, and railed the fiege. + One 
oi the maxims Bias particularly taught and recommended, 
was to do all the good we can, and aferibe all the glory of it 
to the gods. 

Clkobu lus. We know as little of this wife man as ol 
the former. He was born at Lindos, a town in the iile oi 
Rhodes; or, as fume will have it, in Caria. He invited 
Solon to come ami live with him, when Pilillratus had 

ulurped the fovereignty of Athens. 

Pkiuan di*:u. He was numbered among the wife men, 
though lie was a tyrant of Corinth. When he had fu ll made 
himlcll mailer oi that city, he writ loThrafybulus, tyrant of 

l.i KH'j :y.n; o TvY«/'*o , :i:y>jc;m O&ilrOcu a,; rev, n'jX ottij cti/TW* 

Tim. in Conv. icp. fap. ]>. 15a. 

*1 Oj 7 * cw ft yr.0 5 y u.; Zhu; fiyawr/ATTrc* 
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Mil ct os, to know what meafures he fhould take with his new- 
acquired fubjefts. The latter, without any other anfwcr, led 
the mcflenger into a field of wheat, where in walking along 
he beat down with his cane all the ears of corn thaL were 
higher than the reft. Periander perfcfclly well underftood 
the meaning ol this enigmatical anfwer, which was a tacit 
intimation to him, in order to fecure his own life, he fhould 
cut off the mo ft eminent ot the Corinthian citizens. x But 
if we may believe Plutarch, Periander did not relifli fo cruel 
an advice* 

y He wrote circular letters to all the wife men, inviting 
them to pafs fomc time with him at Corinth, as they had 
done the year before at Sardis with Crcefus. Princes in 
thofe days thought tliemfelvcs much honoured when they 
could have fucli gucfls in their houfes. * Plutarch deferibes 
an entertainment, which Periander gave thefe illuftrious 
guefls, and obferves at the fame time, that the decent fun- 
plicity of it adapted to the tafte and humour of the perfons 
entertained, did him much more honour, than the greateft 
magnificence could have done. The fubjefcl: of their dif- 
courfe at table was fometimes grave and ferious, and fome- 
times pleafant and gay. One of the company propofed this 
quefiion : Which is the moft perfett popular government ? 
That, anfwcrcd Solon, where an injury clone to any private 
citizen is fucli to the whole body : That, fays Bias, where 
the law lias no fuperior : That, fays Thales, where the inha¬ 
bitants arc neither too rich nor too poor. That, lays Ana- 
chards, where virtue is honoured, and vice detellcd : Says 
Pittacus, where dignities arc always conlerrcd upon the vir¬ 
tuous, and never upon the wicked : Says Clcobulus, where 
the citizens fear blame more than punilhincnt: Says Chilo, 
where the laws arc more regarded, and have more authority 
than the orators. From all thefe opinions Periander con¬ 
cluded, that the molt period popular government would 
be that which came nearclt to ariltocracy, where the fove- 
rcign authority is lodged in the hands ol a few men of 
honour and virtue. 

* In Conv. iept. fap. * D og. I/aert. in vii. Pcriand. 

* In Com. Icpt. (.ip. 
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Whilfl thefe wife men were afTembled together at Peri- 
ander’s court, a courier arrived from Amafis king of Egypt, 
with a letter for Bias, with whom that king kept a clofe 
correfpondence. The purport of this letter was to confult 
him how he fhould anfwer a propofal made to him by the 
king of Ethiopia, of his drinking up the fea; in which 
cafe the Ethiopian king promifed to refign to him a certain 
number of cities in his dominions: but it he did not do 
it, then he, Amafis, was to give up the fame number of his 
cities to the king of Ethiopia. It was ufual in thofe days 
for princes to propound fuch enigmatical and puzzling quef- 
tions to one another. Bias anfwered him dire&ly, and ad- 
vifed him to accept the offer, on condition the king of 
Ethiopia would flop all the rivers that flowed into the fca; 
for the bufinefs was only to drink up the fea, and not th« 
rivers. We find an anfwer to the fame effefl aferibed to 
^Efop. 

I muft not here forget to take notice, that thefe wife men, 
of whom I have been fpeaking, were all lovers of poetry, 
and compofed verfes themfelves, fome of them a confider- 
able number, upon fubjecls of morality and policy, which 
arc certainly topics not unworthy of the mufes. a Solon 
however is reproached for having written fome licentious 
verfes; which may teach us what judgment we ought to 
form of thefe pretended wife men of the pagan world, 

Inflead of fome of the wife men which I have mentioned, 
fome people have fubflituted others ; as Anacharfis, for ex¬ 
ample, Myfo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. The firfl of thefe 
is the moll known in flory. 

An acharsis. Long before Solon’s time the Scythian 
Nomades were in great reputation tor their fimplicity, fru¬ 
gality, temperance, and juflicc. b Homer calls them a very 
jufi nation. Anacharfis was one of thefe Scythians, and of 
the royal family. A certain Athenian, once in company 
with Anacharfis, reproached him with his country: My 
country, you think, replied Anacharfis, us no great honour 
to me ; and you, fir, in my opinion, arc no great honour to 
your country. Ilis good fenfe, profound knowledge, and 
great experience, made him puls, lor one of the feven wife 


* Pint, in Suton. p.79. 
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men. He writ a treatife in verfe upon the art military, and 
compofed another traffc on the laws of ScyLhia. 

He ufcd to make vifits to Solon. It was in a convcrfa- 
tion with him that lie compared laws to cobwebs, which 
only entangled little flies, whilit wafps and hornets break 
th rough them. 

Being inured to the auftere and poor life of the Scythians, 
he fet little value upon riches. Crcefus invited him to come 
and fee him, and without doubt hinted to him, that he was 
able to mend his fortune. “ I have no occafion for vour 

j 

gold,” fakl the Scythian in his anfwcr; “ I came into Greece 
only to enrich my mind, and improve my underftanding; 

I (hall be very well fatisfied, if I return into my own coun¬ 
try, not with an addition to my wealth, but with an increafe 
of knowledge and virtue.” However, Anacharfis accepted 
the invitation, and went to that prince’s court. 

c We have already obferved that dEfop was much fur- 
prifed and diffatisfied at the cold and indifferent manner, 
in which Solon viewed the magnificence of the palace, and 
the vaft treafures of Crcefus; becaufe it was the mailer and 
not the houfc, that the philofopher would have had reafon 
to admire. “ Certainly,” lays Anacharfis to ALf op on that 
occafion, “you have forgot your own fable of the fox and 
panther. The latter, for her higheft virtue, could only Ihow 
her fine Ikin, beautifully marked and fpotted with different 
colours: the fox's (kin, on the contrary, was very plain, 
but contained within it a treafure of fuhtilties and II ratagems, 
of infinite value. This very image continued the Scythian, 
(hows me your own character. You are alfefcltid with a 
fplendid outfide, whilit you pay little or no regard to what 
is truly the man, that is, to that which is in him, and confe- 
:jucntly properly his. 


( 


This would be the proper place for an epitome of die 
life and fentiments of Pythagoras, who llourilhcd in the 
time of which I have been fpcakiug. But this I defer till 
1 come to another volume, wherein I delign to join a great 
many philolbphers together, in order to give the leader the 
better opportunity of comparing their relpe&ive dothincs 
and tenets. 


« Hut. ia Conv. fe:pt. fop. 
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JE$ OP. I join Alfop with the wife men of Greece; not 
only becaufe he was often amongft them*, but becaufe he 
taught true wifdom with far more art than they do who 
teach it by rules and definitions. 

ALfop was by birth a Phrygian. As to his mind, he had 
abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, lie was 
hunch-backed, little, crooked, deformed, and withal of very 
uncomely countenance; having fcarcc the figure of a man ; 
and for a very confulerable time almoft without the life of 
fpeech. As to his condition of life, he was a Have ; and 
the merchant who had bought him, found it very difficult 
to get him off his hands, fo extremely were people (hocked 
at his unfightly figure and deformity. 

The firft mailer he had, fent him to labour in the field* 
Whether it was that he thought him incapable of any better 
employment, or only to remove fo difagreeable an objeft 
out of his fight. 

He was afterwards fold to a philofoplier, named Xanthus. 
1 fhould never have done fhould 1 relate all the flrokes of 
wit, the fprightly repartees, and the arch and humorous 
circumftanccs of his words and behaviour. One day his 
mailer, defigning to treat fome of his friends, ordered 
VEfop to provide the bell things he could find in the mar¬ 
ket. A?.fop thereupon made a large provifion of tongues* 
which he defired the cook to ferve up with different fauces. 
When dinner came, the firft and fecond courfe, the laft fer- 
vice, and all the made difhes were tongues. Did I not order 
you, fays Xanthus in a violent paflion, to buy the bed 
vifiluals the market afforded ? And have I not obeyed your 
orders ? fays HLfop. Is there any thing bettor than tongues? 
Is not the tongue the bond ot civil focicty, the key of 
fcicnccs, and the organ of truth and rcafon ? By means of 
the tongue cities are built, and governments cllablifhed and 
adminillered : with that men inJlruH, perfuade, and prefulfe 
in affemblies: it is the inlirument by which we acquit our- 
ielves of the chief of all our duties, the prailing and ador- 

* /VjbpuA ilk t Phrygia fabidator , baud immerito fajnens cxiftiviatus eft: cum quit 
UUlia vio»itu futjufque crant von fevere , non imperioje priiccpit it cenfuit , ut philofophi 4 
7 /idi cjU Jed jtjiuvs deled abilcjquc apologia covimcvtuSy res JaiubriUr uc proJ'picievUr mu* 

mi\docrja.\ % in monies animof/ue hominun /, cum audit ft di quadai* dice cb fa htdtiti . Af 
OijiLi.. Nott. Ail. lib. ii. cup, 09. 
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ing the gods, Well then, replied Xan^hus, thinking to 
catcli him, go to market again to-morrow, and buy me the 
worfl; things you can find. This fame company will dine 
with me, and I have a mind to diverfify my entertainment, 
^fop the next day provided nothing but the very fame 
difhes; telling his mallei' that the tongue was the worft 
thing in the world. It is, fays he, the inftrument of all ftrife 
and contention, the fomenter of law-fuits, and the fource 
of divifion and wars; it is the organ of error, of lies, ca¬ 
lumny, and blafphemics. 

^Efop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. One 
of the fir ft caufes he made of it was to go to Croefus, who on. 
account of his great reputation and fame, had been long de^ 
firous to fee him. The flrange deformity of ALfop’s per- 
fon (hocked the king at firfl, and much abated the good 
opinion he had conceived of him. But the beauty of his 
mind foon difeovered itfelf through the coarfe veil that 
covered it; and Crcefus found, as ALfop faid on another oc- 
cafion, that we ought not to confider the form of the veffel, 
but the quality of the liquor it contains. 

tl He made feveral voyages into Greece, either for plea- 
furc, or upon the affairs of Croefus. Being at Athens fume 
final 1 time after Pififtratus had ufurped the fovereignty, and 
abolifhed the popular government, and obferving that the 
Athenians bore this new yoke with great impatience, he re¬ 
peated to them the fable of the frogs, who demanded a king 
from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of ALfop, fuch as wc 
have them, arc all his, at lcafl in regard to the ex predion. 
Great part of them are aferibed to Planudius, who wrote his 
life, and lived in the 14th century. 

Aifop is taken for the author and inventor of this firnple 
and natural manner of conveying inftrutlion by tales and 
fables; in which manner PhaArus (peaks of him: 

JEfopas a it Bo r quam materiam reperit, 

I lane ego pohvi verjibus Jenariis . 


* riucch. 1. i. fab, 
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But the * glory of this invention is really the poet He- 
fiod’s ; an invention, which does not feem to be of any great 
importance, or extraordinary merit; and yet has been much 
efleemed and made life of by the g reate It philofophcrs and 
ah left politicians. c Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little be¬ 
fore he died, turned fume of JE fop’s tables into verfe: f and 
Plato himfelt earncflly recommends it to nurfes to inftruft 
their children in them betimes, in order to form their man¬ 
ners, and to infpire them early whn the love ot wifdom. 

Fables could never have been lo univerfally adopted by 
all nations, as we fee they have, it there was not a vail fund 
of ufeful truths contained in them, and agreeably concealed 

7 O * 

under that plain and negligent difguife, in which their pecu¬ 
liar character conlifts. The Creator certainly defigningthe 
profpeft of nature for the inftruflion of mankind, endowed 
the brute part of it with various inftinfts, inclinations, and 
properties, to ferve as fo many piHv ; .;s in little to man, of 
the fevcral duties incumbent upon hue; and to point out to 
him the good or evil qualities he ougiu to acquire or avoid. 
Thus has he given us, for inflancc, a lively image of meek- 
nefs and innocence in the lamb; of fide!by and friendlhip in 
the dog; and on the contrary, of violence, rapacioufnefs, 
and cruelty in the wolf, the lion, and the tiger; and fo of 
the other fpccics ot animals; and all this he has defigned, 
not only as inltruftion, but as a fee ret reproof to man, if he 
fhould be indifferent about thole qualities in himfelf, which 
he cannot forbear cficeming or detelling, even in the brutes 
themfelves. 

This is a dumb language, which all nations underftand: 
it is a femiiTient engraven in nature, which every man 
carries about him. AH op was the fit'll of all the profane 
writers, who laid hold of, and unfolded it, made happy ap¬ 
plications ot it, and attracted men’s attention to this fort ot 
genuine and natural inflrufction, which is within the reach of 
all capacities, and equally adapted to perfons of all ages and 


e Plat. in Pha'd, p. 6o. r Lib. ii. dc Rep. p. 378, 

'* Mti r quoque Jjbuhi'f tjiur , etiamfi origin cm non at* A'fopo accept runt (mm vidftur 
ejt urr pnu;t/\ atf/or Jlcfio.IusJ nomine tamai A.fojii maxim? cchbruntur , ducat ammo* 
JJc -/, j>r,uipur nijluoium if imperil or um .* quiet fim/diju .1 <jun' fula /hut audiunt , (t 
co/u ^•j/uj’Uue, Janie i/j tjuil/m UJuluntur conjenftunt, £)u:ntil, 1 . v. c. 12. 
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conditions. He was the fir ft that, in order to give body and 

fubfiance to virtues* vices, duties, and maxims of foeiety, 

¥ 

did, by an ingenious artifice and innocent ficHon, invent the 
method of clothing them with graceful and familiar images 
borrowed from nature, by giving language to brute bcalls, 
and aferibing fenfe and reafon to plants and trees, and all 
forts of inanimate creatures. 

The fables of ^Efop are void of all ornament; but abound 
with good fenfe, and are adapted to the capacity ot children, 
for whom they were more particularly compofed. Thofe 
of Phaedrus are in a ftyle fomewhat more elevated and dif- 
fufed, but at the fame time have a fimplicity and elegance, 
that very much refemble the Attic fpirit and ftyle in the 
plain way of writing, which was the fineft and moil delicate 
kind of compofition in ufe among the Grecians. Monfieur 
dc la Fontaine, who was very fenlible that the French tongue 
is not fufccptible of the fame elegant fimplicity, has enli¬ 
vened his fables with a fprightly and original turn of thought 
and expreftion, peculiar to himfelf, which no other perfon 
has yet been able to imitate. 

It is not eafy to conceive why * Seneca lays down as a 
faff, that the Romans, to his time, had never tried their pens 
in this kind of compofition. Were the fables of Phaedrus 
unknown to him? 

« Plutarch relates the manner of AL fop’s death. He went 
to Delphos with a great quantity of gold and filvcr, to offer, 
in the name of Crcefus, a great facrificc to Apollo, and to 
give each inhabitant a t confidcrablc fuin. A quarrel which 
arole between him and the people of Delphos, occafioned 
him to fend back the money to Crcefus, and to inform him, 
that thofe for whom it was intended had rendered them!elves 
unworthy of his bounty. The inhabitants of Delphos caufetl 
him to be condemned as guilty of facrilege, and to be thrown 
down from the top of a rock. The god, offended by this 
aflion, puuilhcd them with a plague and famine; fo that lo 

s De fcia mnninis vinditta, p. 556, 557. 

* Non audio le nfqite co producer e, vtJMUs quoque ct Ajopm logos, intent a, 
t u m Romanis 1 n g e n u s orus, Jbl ita tibi ven ujl.it e conn alas, i> r. n r. c. d c 
Coutol, ;ul Polyb* c. xxvii. 

i Four minus, equal lo 240 livrcs. 
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put an end to thofe evils, they caufed it to be fignified in all 
the affcmblies of Greece, that if any one, for the honour of 
AEfop, would come and claim vengeance for his death, they 
would give him fatisfaftion. h At the third generation, a. 
.man from Samos prefented himfelf, who had no other rela¬ 
tion to yEfop, but being defeended from the perfons who 
had bought that fabulift. The Delphians made this man 
fatisfaclion, and thereby delivered themfelves from the pef- 
tilence and famine that di ft re fled them. 

The Athenians, thofe excellent judges of true glory, 
erefted a noble ftatue to this learned and ingenious have; to 
let all the people know, fays * Phaedrus, that the ways of 
honour were open indifferently to all mankind, and that it 
was not to birth, but merit, they paid fo diftinguifliing an 
honour. 


Aifopo ingentem Jlatuam pofuere Attici , 
Servumque collocarunt xterna in bafi y 
Patere honoris feirent ut cunSli via?n f 
Nkc generi tribui,ftd virtuti gloriam . 

* Lib. i{. 
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"This Book contains the Hifiory of the Perjians and Grecians , in the Reigns 
of Darius L and Xerxes L during the Space of Forty-eight Tears j front 
the Tear of the IF or Id 34-83, to the Tear 3531. 


CHAP I. 

The Hifiory of Darius , intermixed with that of the Greeks . 

a XJ EFORE Darius came to be king, he was called Ochua. 

-JU At his acceflion he took the name of Darius, which, 
according to Herodotus, in the PciTian language, (ignifics an 
Avenger, or a man that defeats the fehemes ol another; 
probably becaufe he had punifhed and put an end to the in- 
folence of the Magian impollor. Ide reigned thirty years. 

Sect. I. Darius's Marriages . The impofition of Tributes^ 
the lnfolence and Punijhmcnt of In tap kernes . The Death 
of Orctes . The Story of Demo cedes , a Phyficiav . The 
Jews permitted to carry on the building of their ' Temple . 
The Generofity of Sylofon rewarded . 

B EFORE Darius was clefled king, he had married the 
daughter of Gobryas, whofe name is not known. 
Artabarzanes, his cldefl Ion by her, afterwards difputed the 
empire with Xerxes. 

a IIciGil, 1 . vi. c, 98, Val* Max. 1 . ix, c. a* 
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b When Darius was fcated in the throne, the better to 


Ant. ]/c. fecure himfelf therein, he married two of Gyrus’s daughters, 
521. Attoffa and Ariftona. The former had been wife to Cam- 

byfes, her own brother, and afterwards to Smerdis the 
Magian, during the time he polfeHcd the throne. Ariftona 
was {till a virgin when Darius married her; and of all his 
wives, was the perfon he molt loved. He likewife married 
Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Hamby fes’s 
brother, as alfo Phedyma, daughter to Atanes, by whofe 
management the impofture of the Magian was dif covered. 
By thefe wives he had a great number of children of both 
fexes. 

We have already feen that the feven confpirators, who 
put the Magus to death, had agreed among themfelves, that 
he whofe horfe, on a day appointed, firft neighed, at the 
rifing of the fun, fhould be declared king; and that Darius’s 
horfe, by an artifice of his groom, procured his maftcr that 
honour. c The king, defiring to tranfmit to future ages his 
gratitude for this fignal and extraordinary fervice, caufecT an 
equeftrian flattie to be fet up with this inscription; “ Darius, 
the fon of Hyflafpes, acquired the kingdom of Perfia by 
means of his horfe (whofe name was inferted) and of his 
groom, Oebarcs.” There is in this infeription, in which 
we foe the king is not afhamed to own himfelf indebted to 
bis horfe and his groom for fo tranfeendenr. a benefaction as 
the regal diadem, when it was his interefl, one would think, 
to have it confidcred as the fruits of a fuperior merit: there 
fis, I lay, in this infeription, a limplicity and fincerity pecu¬ 
liar to the genius ot ihof’e ancient times, and extremely 
remote from the pride and vanity of ours. 

41 One of the firll cares of Darius, when he was fettled in 
the throne, was to regulate the flate of the provinces, and to 
put his finances into good order. Before his time, Cyrus 
and Cambyfcs had contented themfelves with receiving 
from the conquered nations, fuch free gilts only, as they 
voluntarily ottered, and with requiring a certain number of 
troops when they had occafion for them. But Darius con¬ 
ceived, that it was impodible for him to preferve all the 
nations, lubjeft to him, in peace and focurity, without keep* 


> ilergd, 1. iii. c. 33 . 
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ing up regular forces, and without afligning them a certain 
pay; or to be able punftually to give them that pay, without 
laying* taxes and impofitions upon the people. 

In order therefore to regulate the adminiflration of his 
finances, he divided the whole empire into twenty diRrifts, 
or governments, each of which was annually to pay a certain 
fum to the fatrap, or governor appointed for that purpofe. 
The natural fubjects, that is, the Pcrfians, were exempt from 
all imports. Herodotus has an cxafct enumeration of thefe 
provinces, which may very much contribute to give us a juft 
idea of the extent of the Pcrfian empire. 

In Afia it comprehended all that now belongs to the Per- 
flans and Turks; in Africa, it took in Egypt and part of 
Nubia; as alfo the coafts of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia But it mu ft be obferved, that in this vaft extent of 
country, there were fcveral nations, which were only tribu¬ 
tary, and not properly fubjeft to Perfia; as is the cafe at 
this clay, with refpett to the Turkifh empire. 

c Hiltory obferves, that Darius, in importing thefe tributes, 
fhowed great wirtdom and moderation. Pie rtent for the 
principal inhabitants of every province ; fnch as were beft 
acquainted with the condition and ability of their country, 
and were obliged in intcreft to give him a true and impar¬ 
tial account. Pie then afked them, if fitch and inch funis, 
which he propofed lo each of them for their refpeflive pro¬ 
vinces, were not too great, or did not exceed what they 
were able to pay; his intention being, as lie told them, not 
to opprefs bis fubjefls, blit only to rcquiie fuch aids Iroin 
them as were proportioned to their incomes, and abfolutely 
ncccfrtary for the defence of the Rate. They all anfwcred, 
that the funis he propofed were very reafonable, and Inch as 
•would not be burdenfoinc to the people. r Thc king, how¬ 
ever, was plcafcd to abate one half, clioofing rather to keep 
a great deal within bounds than to rilk a poffibility of ex¬ 
ceeding them. 

But notwithflanding this extraordinary moderation on 
the king’s part, as there is foincthing odious in all imports, 
tfie Pcrfians who gave the limiamc of father to Cyrus, and 

• Phil, in Apophthegm, p. 172, 
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of mailer to Cambyfes, thought fit to chara&crife Darias 
with that of * merchant. 

The feveral fums levied by the impofition of thefe 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the calculation 
of Herodotus, which is attended with great difficulties, 
amounted in the whole to about forty-four millions per 
annum French, or fomething leis than two millions Englifli 
money. 

f After the death of the Magian impofior, it waS agreed, 
that the Perfian noblemen who had confpircd againll him, 
ihould, befides feveral other marks of diftinftion, have the 
liberty of free accefs to the king's prcfcncc at all times, 
except when he was alone with the queen. Intaphcrnes, 
one of thefe noblemen, being refufed admittance into, the 
king’s apartment, at a time when the king and queen were in 
private together, in a violent rage fell foul upon the officers 
of the palace, abufed them outrageoufiy, cutting their faces 
with his feymitar. Darius highly relented fo heinous an 
infult; and at fir If apprehended it might be a confpiracy 
among!! the noblemen. But when he was well allured of 
the contrary, be caufcd Intaplierncs, with his children and 
all that were of his family to be taken up, and had them 
all condemned to be put to death, confounding, through a 
blind excefs of feveritv, the innocent with the guilty. In 
thefe unhappy cireumiUnces, the criminal’s lady went 
every day to the gates of the palace, crying and weeping in 
the molt lamentable manner, and never ccafing to implore 
the king’s clemency with all the pathetic eloquence of fur¬ 
row and dill refs* "Flic king could not refill fo moving a 
fpctlaclc, and befides her own, granted her the pardon of 
any one of her family, whom flic Ihould clioofc. This gave 
the unhappy lady great perplexity, who defined, no doubt, 
to favc them all. At lall, alter a long deliberation, (he 
determined in favour of her brother. 


This choice, wherein flic leaned no£ to have followed the 
fentiments which nature Ihould difclatc to a mother and a 


f Herod. 1 . c. 118, 119. 

* K umu.Pj)' hgnifics fomething flill more mean and contemptible; l*it T 
%\n not know liow to exp refs it in our language. It may lignify a Broker 9 or a 
/ft fuller, any otic that buys to fell again. 
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Wife, furprifed the king, who defiring her to be afked the 
reafon of it, fhe made anfwer, that by a fccond marriage* 
the lofs of a hufband and children might be retrieved; but 
that, her father and mother being dead, there was no poflibi- 
lity of recovering a brother. Darius, befidcs the life of her 
brother, granted her the lame favour for the el dell of her 
children. 

6 I have already related in this volume by what an in Ranee 
of perfidioufnefs Oretes, one of the king’s governors in 
Afia Minor, brought about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of 
Samos. So black and dctellable a crime did not go unpu- 
nifhed. Darius found out, that Oretes ftrangcly abufed his 
power, making no account of the blood of thofc perfons, 
who had the misfortune to difplcafe him. This fat rap car¬ 
ried his infolence fo far, as to put to death a meflenger feat 
him by the king, bccaufe the orders he had brought him 
were difagrceable. Darius, 'who did not vet think himfelf 

O / 

well fettled in the throne, would not venture to attack him 
openly ; for the fat rap had no lefs than a thou (and foldicrs 
for his guard, not to mention the forces lie was able to raife 
from his government, which included Phrygia, Lydia, and 
Ionia. The king therefore thought fit to proceed in a fee ret 
manner to rid himfelf of lb dangerous a fervant. With this 
commiffion he intruded one of his officers, of approved 
fidelity and attachment to his perfon. The officer, under 
pretence of other bufinefs, went to Sardis, where, with great 
dexterity, he lifted into the difpofitions of the people. To 
pave the way to his defign, he fir ft gave the principal officers 
of the governor’s guard letters from the king, which con¬ 
tained nothing but general orders. A little while after he 
delivered them other letters, in which their orders were 
more ex profs and particular. And as foon as he lomul him¬ 
felf perfctlly lure of the difpofition of the troops, he then 
read them a third letter, wherein the king in plain terms* 
commanded them to kill the governor; and this order was 

executed without delay. All hisefleMs were confifcatcd to 

✓ 

the king; and all the perfons belonging to his family and 
houlehold were removed to Sula. Among the reft, there 
was a celebrated phyfician of Crotona, whole mime was 

c llaod. 1. iii. c. iao 4 iu8. 
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Democedes. This phyfician’s llory is very Angular, and 
happened to be the occafion of fome confiderable events. 

h Not long after the fore-mentioned tranfaftion, Darius 
chanced to have a fall from his horfe in hunting, by which 
he wrenched one of his feet in a violent manner, and put his 
heel out of joint. The Egyptians were then reckoned the 
molt fkilful in phyfic; for which reafon the king had feveral 
phyficians of that nation about him. Thefc undertook to 
cure the king*, and exerted all their fkill on fo important an 
occafion, but they were fo unhandy in the operation, and 
in the handling and managing the king’s foot, that they put 
him to incredible pain ; fo that he paded feven days and 
feven nights without deeping. Democedes was mentioned 
on this occafion by fome perfon, who had heard him ex¬ 
tolled at Sardis, as a very able phyfician. He was fent for 
immediately, and brought to the king in the condition he 
was in, with his irons on, and in very poor apparel ; for he 
was at that time actually a prifoner. The king alked him, 
whether he had any knowledge in phyfic ? At fir ft he de¬ 
nied he had, fearing, that if he fhould give any proofs of his 
fkill, he fhould be detained in Perfia, and by that means be 
for ever debarred from returning to his own country, for 
which he had an exceeding affefilion. Darius, difplcafed 
with his anfwer, ordered him to be put to the torture. De¬ 
mocedes found it was neccflary to own the truth; and there¬ 
fore offered his fervicc to the king. The fir ft thing he did, 
was to apply gentle fomentations to the parts affetfed. This 
remedy had a fpeedy effe£l: the king recovered his deep; 
and in a few days was pcrfc£lly cured, both of tlie fprain 
and the diflocation. To rccompcnfc the phyfician, the king 
made him a prefent of two pair of golden chains. Upon 
which Dcinocedes afked him, whether he meant to reward 
the happy fuccefs of his endeavours, by doubling his misfor¬ 
tune? The king was pleafed with that, faying; and ordered 
his eunuchs to condufl Dcinocedes to his wives, that they 
might fc.c the perfon to whom he was indebted for his reco¬ 
very* They all made him very magnificent, prefcnls; fo 
that in one day’s time he became extremely rich. 

11 Herod. 1 . iii, c. 12$, 130. 

* Anciently the fame perfunt putUicd both phyficians aud furgeons. 
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*Democcdes was a native of Crotona, a city of Gracia 
Major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from whence he had 
been obliged to fly, on account of the ill treatment he re¬ 
ceived from his father. He firft went to *Egina, where 
by feveral fucccfsful cures he acquired great reputation: the 
inhabitants oi this place fettled on him a yearly penfion of a 
talent. The talent contained fixty minas, and was worth 
about three thoufand livres, French money. Some time 
after he was invited to Athens; where they augmented his 
penfion to five thoufand t livres per annum . Alter this he 
was received into the family of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 
who gave him a penfion of two thoufand crowns^. It is 
very much for the honour of cities, or princes, by handfomc 
penfions and falaries to engage filch perlons in their fervice, 
as are of public benefit to mankind; and even to induce 
foreigners of worth and merit to come and fettle among 
them. The Crotonians from this time had the reputation of 
having the able ft phyficians; and next after them the peo¬ 
ple of Cyrene in Africa. The Argivcs were at the fame 
time reputed to excel in mufic. 

k Democedes, after performing this cure upon the king, 
was admitted to the honour of eating at his table, and came 
to be in great credit at Sufa. At his intcrceflion the Egyp¬ 
tian phyficians were pardoned, who had all been condemned 
to be hanged for having been lefs fkiltul than the Grecian 
phyfician ; as if they were obliged to rnfwcr for the luceefs 
of their remedies, or that it was a crime not to be able to 
cure a king. This is a ftrangc abufe, though too common an 
clfefcl of unlimited power, which is fchlom guided by rca- 
fon or equity, and which, being accuflomcd to fee every 
tiling give way implicitly to its authority, cxpefcLs that its 
commands, of what nature foever, fhouhl be inlailibly per¬ 
formed ! We have fecn fomething of this kind in the hiftoiy 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who pronounced a general fcntcnce of 
death upon all his magicians, beeaufe they could not divine 
what he had dreamed in the night, which he himl'ell had for¬ 
got. Democcdcs procured alfo the enlargement of feveral 

* Herod. 1 . hi. c. 131. k Herod. 1 . in. c, 13a. 
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of thofe perfons who had been imprifoned with him- He 
lived in the greatefl affluence, and was in the higheft 
efleem and favour with the king. But he was at a great dis¬ 
tance from his own country, upon which his thoughts and 
defires were continually bent. 

1 He had the good fortune to perform another cure, which 
contributed to raife his credit and reputation hill higher. 
Atofla, one of the king’s wives, and daughter to Cyrus, was 
attacked with a cancer in her bread. As long as the pain, 
of it was tolerable (he bore it with patience, not being able 
to prevail on herfclf, out of modcity, to difeover her difor- 
tier. But at lafl hie was conftraincd to it, and lent for De- 
inoccdes; whopromifed to cure her, and at the fame time 
requeflcd that fhe would be pleafed to grant him a certain 
favour he fhould beg of her, entirely confident with her 
honour. The queen engaged her word, and was cured. 
The favour promifed the phyfician was to procure him a 
journey into his own country; and the queen was not un¬ 
mindful of her promife. *It is worth while to take notice 
of fuch events, which though not very confiderable in them- 
felves, often give occafium to the greateft enterprifes of 
princes, and arc even the fecrct lprings and diftant caufes 
of them. 

As Atofia was convcrfing one day with Darius, fhe took 
occafion to reprefent to liim, that, being in the flower of 
his age and of a vigorous conflitution, capable of enduring 
the fatigues of war, and having great and numerous armies 
at command, it would be for his honour to form fome great 
enterprife, and let the Pcrlians fee they had a man of courage 
lor their king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; 
which were upon invading the Scythians. I had much ra¬ 
ther, fays Atolla, you would firll turn your arms again It 
Greece. I have heard great things laid in praife of the wo¬ 
men ol Laeedxmon, ok Argos, Athens, and Corinth; and 
Humid be very glad to have fume <>l them in my fervice. 
Bolides you have a perfon here, that might be very ufeful to 
you in Inch an enlerprife, and could give you a perfect 

1 Herod. cap. a3-3, 137. 

* A f >>n fint <(/»{ A frit intrvff'iien ilU j>iimn Icifi*, tx /jhcL ma^ngrum fx/H 
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knowledge of the country: the perldn I moan is Dcmocedes, 
who hath cured both you and me. This was enough for the 
king, and the affair was refolvcd immediately. Fifteen Per- 
fian noblemen were appointed to accompany Dcmocedes 
into Greece, and to examine with h : m ail the maritime 
places, as thoroughly as poflible. The king further charged 
thoie perfons above all things, to keep a fined eye upon the 
phyfician, that he did not give them the Hip, and to bring 
him back with them to the Perfian court. 

Darius, in giving fiich an order, plainly fliowed lie did 
not underhand the proper methods {or engaging men ot wit 
and merit to re fide in his dominions, and for attaching them 
to his perfon. To pretend to do this by authority and 
compulfion, is the fure way of fupprefling all knowledge 
and induflry, and of driving away the liberal arts and 
faiences, which muff be free and unconfined, like the genius 
from whence-they fpring. For one man of genius, that will 
be kept in a country by force, thoufands will be driven 
away, who would probably have chofen to refidc in it, if 
they could enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When Darius had formed his defign of fending into 

Greece, he acquainted Dcmocedes with it, laid open his 

views to him, and told him the occafion he had for his fer- 

vice to condufct the Perfian noblemen thither, particularly to 

* * 

the maritime towns, in order to obferve their lituation and 
flrength ; at the fame time earncllly defil ing him, that when 
that was done, he would return bach with them to Pcrfia. 
The king permitted him to carry all his moveables with him, 
and give them, if he pleafed, lo his lather and brothers, pro, 
railing at his return to give him as many of greater value ; 
and fignified to him further, that lie would order the galley, 
in which lie was to fail, to be laden with very rich prefents, 
for him to bellow as he thought lit on the rclt of his family. 
The king’s intention appeared by his manner of fpeaking 
to be undilguifed and without artifice: but Dcmocedes 
was afraid it might be a fnarc laid for him, to difeover whe¬ 
ther he intended to return lo Pcrfia or not: and therefore to 
remove all fufpicion, lie left his own goods behind him at 
Sufa, and only took with him the prefents ilefigncd for his 
family. 

Vol. II. Dd 
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The firft place they landed at was Sidon In Phoenicia, 
where they equipped two large veflel s for themfelves, and 
put all they had brought along with them on board another 
veflel ot burden. After having paffed through, and carefully 
examined the chief cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum 
in Italy. Here the Perfian noblemen were taken up as 
fpies; and Democedes taking advantage of this arreft, made 
his cfcapc Irom them, and fled to Crotona. When the Per- 
fian lords had recovered their liberty, they purfued him 
thither, but could not prevail upon the Crotonians to de¬ 
liver up their fellow-citizen. The city moreover feized 
the loaded veflel; and the Perfians having loft their guide, 
laid a tide the thoughts of going over to the other parts of 
Greece, and let out for their own country. Democedes let 
them know, at their departure, that he was going to marry 
the daughter of Milo, a famous wreftler of Crotona, whole 
name was very well known to the king, and of whom wc 
fhall have occafion to fpeak hereafter. This voyage of the 
Perfian noblemen into Greece, was attended with no imme¬ 
diate confequence; becaufe on their return home they 
found the king engaged in other affairs. 

m In the third year of this king’s reign, which was but 
the fccond according to the Jewifh computation, the Sama¬ 
ritans excited new troubles again ft the Jews. In the pre¬ 
ceding reigns they had procured an order to prohibit the 
Jews irom proceeding any farther in building of the temple 
ot Jcrufalem. But upon the lively exportation of the pro¬ 
phets, and the exprefs order ot God, the Ilraclitcs had lately 
refumed the work, which had been interrupted for fevcral 
years, and carried it on with great vigour. The Samaritans 
had recourfc to their ancient practices to prevent them. To 
this end they applied to Thatanai, whom Darius had made 


governor ol theprovinc.es of Syria and Paleftinc. They 
complained to him ol the audacious proceeding of the Jews, 
who, ol their own authority, and in defiance of the prohibi¬ 


tions to the contrary, prefumed to rebuild their temple; 


which muft ncccllarily be prejudicial to the king’s intcrcils. 
Upon this representation of theirs, the governor thought fit 
to go himlclt to Jcrufalem. And being a perfon of great 


m Efdr. c , v. 
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equity and moderation, when he had infpe&ed the work, he 
did not think proper to proceed violently, and to put a Hop 
to it without any hirther deliberation; but enquired of the 
Jcwifh elders, what licence they had for entering upon a 
work of that nature, The Jews hereupon producing the edit! 
of Cyrus made in that behalf, lie would not of himfelf or¬ 
dain any thing in contradiction ot it, but font an account of 
the matter to the king, and defired to know his picafure. 
He gave the king a true reprefentation of the matter, ac¬ 
quainting him with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews al¬ 
leged in their j unification, and defiring him to order the re- 
giffers to be confultcd, to know whether Cyrus had really 
published fitch an cdi£t in their favour, and thereupon to 
fend him inllruttions of what he thought fit to order in the 
affair. n Darius having commanded the regifters to be ex¬ 
amined, the editt was found at Ecbatana in Media, the place 
where Cyrus was at the time of its being granted. Now 
Darius having a great refpeft for the memory of that prince, 
confirmed his editt, and caufed another to be drawn up, 
wherein the former was referred to, and ratified. This mo¬ 
tive of regard to the memory of Cyrus, had there been no¬ 
thing elfe to influence the king, would be very laudable : 
but the feripture informs us, that it was God himfelf who 
influenced, the mind and heart ot the king, and infpired him 
with a favourable difpofitioa to the Jews. The truth of 
this appears pretty plain from the editt itfclf. In the fiiIt 
place it ordains, that all the victims, oblations, and other ex- 
penccs of the temple, be abundantly lurnilhed the Jews as 
the priefls Ihould require; in the lecond place it enjoins the 
prieds of Jcruialcm, when they offered their facrifices to the 
God of heaven, to pray lor the prefervation ot the liic of the 
king, and the princes his children : and laflly, it goes fo far as 
to denounce imprecations again 11 all princes and people, that 
(lionId hinder the carrying on of the building of the temple, 
or that Ihould attempt to deftroy it: by all which Darius 
evidently acknowledges, that the God ot IfVacl is able to 
overturn the kingdoms of the world, and to dethrone the 
moll mighty and powerful princes. 

* Ibid. vi. 
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By virtue of tins edift, the Tews were not only authorifed 

/ ' 4 / / 

to proceed in the building of their temple, but all the ex* 
pcnces thereof were alfo to be hirnilhed to them out of the 
taxes and impolls ol the province. What mult have be¬ 
come ol the Jews, when the crimes of di(obedience and re¬ 
bellion were laid to their charge, if at f'ucli a junfchire their 
fuperiors had only hearkened to their enemies, and not given 
them leave to juflity them (elves. 

The fame prince, feme time alter, gave a flill more fignal 
proof of his love for juflice, and of his abhorrence for ac- 
cufers and informers, a deteftable race of men that are, by 

4 

their very nature and condition, enemies to all merit and all 
virtue. It is pretty obvious, that I mean the famous edift, 
publifhcd by this prince againft Hainan in favour of the 
Jews, at the requeft of Efther, whom the king had taken to 
his bed in the room of Vafthi one of his wives. According 
to Archbifhop Ufher, this Vafthi is the fame perfon as is 
called by profane writers Atoffa; and the Ahafuerus of the 
holy fcripturcs the fame as Darius: but, according to others, 
it is Artaxerxes. The faft is well known, being related in 
the facred hiftory: I have given however a brief account 
of it in this volume. 

Such aftions of juflice do great honour to a prince’s me* 
mory; as do alfo thofe of gratitude, of which Darius, on a 
certain occafion, gave a very laudable inftance. •Sylofon, 
brother to Polycratcs, tyrant of Samos, had once made 
Darius a prefentof a fuit of clothes of a curious red colour, 
which extremely pleafed Darius’s fancy, and would never 
fuffer him to make any return for it. Darius, at that time, 
was but a private gentleman, an officer in the guards of 
Catnbvfcs, whom he accompanied to Memphis in his Egyp¬ 
tian expedition. When Darius was on the throne of Perfia, 
Sylolon went to Sufa, prefetited hirnfelf at the gate of his 
palace, and lent up word to the king, that there was a 
Grecian below to whom his majefly was under fome obli¬ 
gation. Darius, furpvifed at Inch a meffage, and curious 
to know the truth ot it, ordered him to lx* brought in. 
When he faw him, he remembered him, and acknowledged 
him to have been his benefatior; and was fo far from being 

* Herod. 1. sii, c, 139., 149. 
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afhamcd of an adventure, which might feem not to*be much 
lor his honour, that he ingenuoufly applauded the gentle¬ 
man’s gencrofity, which proceeded from no other motive 
than that ol doing a pleafure to a perfon fiom whom lie 
could have no expectations; and thou propoled to make him 
a confidcrablc prelent of gold and filver. But money was 
not the thing Svlofon defired : the love of his country was 
his predominant paflion. The favour he required of the 
king was, that he would fettle him at Samos, without (bed¬ 
ding the blood of the citizens, by driving out the perfon 
that had ufurped the government fince the death of his bro¬ 
ther. Darius consented, and committed the comlufl. of the 
expedition to Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court, 
who unclcitool; it with joy, and performed it with fuccelk. 
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I N the beginning of the filth year oi Daiius, Babylon 
revolted, and could not be reduced till alter a tv.only 


A. M, 

a 3vS 'c 

months fiege. This city, formerly mill refs of the Ead, 516. 
grew impatient of the Perfian yoke, cfpecia!!y alter the re¬ 
moving of the imperial feat to Sufa, w b.ich eer\ much dmii- 
nilhed Babylon’s wealth and grandeur, d !.o Babylonians 
taking advantage of the revolution that happened in Perfia, 
fil'd on the death of Camhyies, and afterwards on the ma(- 
faerc of the Mag km s, made fecretly tor tour years together 
all kinds ol piepaiations tor war. When they thought t!ie 
city fullicienlly llored with provifions {01 many years, they 
let up the damlurd ol rebellion; which obliged Dan us to 
bchege them with all ins lorces. Now Gnu continued to 

O 

accomplilh thole tenable thieaienings he had denounced 
again 11 Babylon; that lie would not only humble and bring 
down that proud and impious.ci.y, hut (h’populate and ’ay 
it walle with fire and blood, i-uniy exterminate • t, and re¬ 
duce it to an eternal folitude. In orde» to Ink; - thele pre- 
die! ions, God permitted the Babylonians to rebel againd 
Darns, and by that limans to draw upon ilieinfclves the 
whole lorce ol the Pei (j. in empire and they ihemfelves' 

Were the firfl in putting tliefe prop! uucs 111 execution, by 

i* Hi 1 od. 1. iii. c. i^u — 160. 
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deftroying a great number of their own people, as will be 
feen prcfently. It is probable that the Jews, of whom a 
confklerable number remained at Babylon, went out of the 
city before the fiege was formed, as the prophets * Ifaiah and 
Jeremiah had exhorted them long before* and Zac turn ah 
very lately, in the following terms: “Thou Sion, that 
dwelled with the daughter of Babylon, flee from the coun¬ 
try, and fare thvfelf.” 

✓ * 

The Babylonians, to make their provifions lad the longer, 
and t.o enable them to hold out with the greater vigour, took, 
the mod defperate and barbarous refolution that ever was 
heard of; which was to dedroy all fuch of their own people 
as were unferviceablc on this occafion. 

For this purpofe they afTembled together all their wives 
and children, and drangled them. Only every man was 
allowed to keep his bed-beloved wife, and one fervant 
maid to do the bufinefs of the family. 

After this cruel execution, the unhappy remainder of the 
inhabitants, thinking themfelvcs out of all danger, both on 
account of their fortifications, which they looked upon as 
impregnable, and the vail quantity of provifions they had 
la'ul up, began to infult the befiegers from the tops of their 
walls, and to provoke them with opprobrious language* 
The Pcrfians, for the (pace of eighteen months, did all that 
force or dratagem were capable of, to make themfelvcs 
mailers of the city; nor did they forget to make ufc of the 
fame means as had fo happily fueceedetl with Cyrus Ionic 
years before ; I mean that ol turning the courfe of the river. 
But all their eHurts were iruitlefs ; and Darius began aimed 
to defpair of taking the place, when a dratagem, till then 
unheard of, opened (he gates ol the city to him. He was 
flrangely furprifed one morning to fee Zopyrus, one of the 
chief noblemen of his court, and fun of Magabyfes, who 
was one of the feven lords that made the allbciation again!) 
the Magians; to fee him, I fay, appear before him all om 
blood, with his nofc and ears cut off, and his whole body 

4 

wounded in a terrible manner. Starting up from his throne, 
he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat 
you thus? You yomTcIf, O king, replied Zopyrus. The 

^ KT xlvui. 20 . Jen 1» In 0, (j) m (i, 
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deli re I had of rendering you fervice has put me into this 
condition. As I was fully perfuaded, that you never would 
have con fen ted to this method, I have con ful ted none but 
the zeal I have tor your fervice. He then opened to him 
his defign ot going over to the enemy; and they fettled 
every thing together that was proper to be done. The king 
could notice him fet out upon this extraordinary project 
without the utmofl affliction and concern. Zopyrns ap¬ 
proached the walls of the city, and having told them who 
he was, was foon admitted. They then carried him before 
the governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, and the 
cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, tor having dif- 
fuaded him Irom continuing any longer before the city, 
which it was impollible tor him to take. He offered the 
Babylonians his fervice, which could not fail of being 
highly ufeful to them, fince he was acquainted with all the 
defigns of the Pcrfians, and fince the defire of revenge would 
infpirc him with trcfli courage and refolution. His name 
and perfon were both well known at Babylon; the condition 
in which he appeared, his blood and his wounds tcilified for 
him; and, by proofs not to be lufpefted, con firmed the truth 
of all he advanced. They therefore entirely believed what¬ 
ever he had told them, and gave him moreover, the com¬ 
mand of as many troops as lie defired. In the firlt fully lie 
made, he cut off a thou fund ot the bcfiegers: a few days 
alter he killed them double the number; and on the third 
time, four thoufand ol their men lay dead upon the fpot. 
All this had been before agreed upon between him and 
Darius. Nothing was now talked of in Babylon but Zo~ 
pyrus; the whole city drove who fhould extol him mod, 
and they had not words fufiicient to exprefs their high 
value for him, and how happy they eltceined thcmfelvcs in 
having gained lb great a man. He was now declared gene- 
ralillimo of their forces, and intruded with the care of guard¬ 
ing the walls of the city. Darius approaching with his 
army towards the gates, at the time agreed on between them, 
Zopyrns opened the gates to him, and made him, by that 
means, mailer of the city, which lie never could have been 
able to take either by force or famine. 
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As powerful as this prince was, he found himfelf irr* 
capable of making a fufticient recompence for fo great a 
fervicc; and he ufed often to fay, that he would with plea- 
lure facrificc a hundred Baby Ions, if he had them, to rellove 
Zopvnis to the condition he was in before lie inflitled that 
cruel treatment upon himfelf. He fettled upon him, during 
life* the whole revenue of this opulent city, ot which he 
alone had procured him the pofteflion, and heaped all the ho¬ 
nours upon him that a king could poflibly confer upon a 
fubjeth Megabytes, who commanded the Perfian army in 
Egypt, again If the Athenians, was fon to this Zopyrus; and 
that Zopyrus who went over to the Athenians as a dcferteiv 
was his grand fon* 

No fooncr was Darius in the pofTeflion of Babylon, but 
lie ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, and all the 
walls of that proud city to be entirely demolifhed, that (he 
might never he in a condition to rebel more againft him* 

If lie had pleated to make life of all the rights of a con¬ 
queror, he might upon this occafion have exterminated all 
the inhabitants. But lie contented himfelf with caufing three 
thoiif.md of thole who were principally concerned in the 
revolt, to he impaled, and granted a pardon to all the reft. 
And, in order to hinder the depopulation of the city, he* 
caufed fifty thou land women to he brought from the feveral 
provinces ot his empire, to fupply the place of thole which 
the inhabitants had fo cruelly dclLroycd at the beginning of 
the ftege. Such was the fate of Babylon; and thus did God 
execute his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty 
flic had excrcifed towards the Jews, in falling upon a free 
people without any rcafon or provocation; in deflroying 
4 heir government, laws, and worliiin; in forcing them from 
their country % and trail (porting them to a flrange land; 
where they impofed a moft grievous yoke of fcrvitudc upon 
them, and made life of all their power to crufli and aftlifcl an 
unhappy nation, favoured however by God, and having the 
honour to be ilyled his peculiar people. 
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Sect. III. 

Scythians, 
of that Nt 


ilh 


for an Expedition againjl 


7 A ITER the reduction of Babylon, Darius made great 
-*• X preparations for the war againll the Scythians, who 
inhabited that large tra/d of land which lies between the Da¬ 
nube and the Tanais. His pretence for undertaking this 
war was, to be revenged of that nation for the * invafion 
of Afia by their ancedors; a very frivolous and forty pre¬ 
text; and a very ridiculous ground for reviving an old 
quarrel, which had ccafcd a hundred and twenty years 
before. 

While the Scythians were employed in that irruption, 
which lalled eight-and-twenty years, the Scythians wives 
married their flaves. When their hulbands were on their 
return home, thefe flaves went out to meet them with a 
numerous army, and difputed their entrance into their 
country. After fome battles fought with pretty equal lofs 
on both Odes, the mafters confidcring that it was doing too 
much honour to their Oaves to put them upon the loot of 
loldiers, marched again (t them in the next encounter with 

O 

whips in their hands, to make them remember their proper 
condition. This dratagem had the intended effeft: tor not 
being able to bear the fight of their mailers thus armed, they 


all ran away. 

I defign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in writ¬ 
ing of this war, takes occafion to give an ample account 
of all that relates to the cuftoms and manner:; of the Scy¬ 
thians. Cut 1 (hall be much more brief in my account of 
this matter than he is. 


A Dig rtjjion roncerning iU .S r-’c/r.'-v 

Formerly there were S o tbiaus both in lvo me and Afia, 
mod of them inhabiting thole parts that lie towaids the 

r Herod, i. tv. c. i, jidiin. 1 . ii. c. 5. 

♦ Mention k jj.:uk 01 vl-.ii before, in diap. iii. &c. 
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North* I ilefign now chiefly to treat of the firft, namc.ly 
of the European Scythians* 

The hiftorians, in the accounts they have left us of the 
manners and charattcr of the Scythians, relate things of them 
that are entirely oppofite and contradictory to one another. 
One while they reprefent them as the juflell and moil mode¬ 
rate people in the world: another while they deferibe them 
as a fierce and barbarous nation, which carries its cruelty to 
fuch horrible excefl’es, as are fhocking to human nature. 
This contrariety is a manifelt proof, that thofe different cha¬ 
racters are to be applied to different nations of Scythians, all 
comprifed in that vaft and extenfive traft of country; and 
that, though they were all comprehended under one and the 
fame general denomination of Scythians, we ought not to 
confound them or their chara&crs together. 

* Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians 
dwelling upon the coaft of the Euxine fea, that cut the 
throats of all ftrangers who came amongft them, fed upon 
their flefh, and made pots and drinking-veffels of their (hulls, 
when they had dried them. 1 Herodotus, in deferibing 
the facrifices which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, 
fays, they ufed to offer human facrifices. Their manner* 
of making treaties, according to this author’s account, was 
very ftrange and particular. “They firft poured wine into 
a large earthen veffcl, and then the contratling parties, cut¬ 
ting their arms with a knife, let fome of their blood run 
into the wine, and ftained likewife their armour therein; 
after which they themfelvcs, and all that were prefent, drank 
of that liquor, making the flrongcfl imprecations againfi 
the pci foil that fliould violate the treaty. 

x But what the fame hifforian relates, concerning the 
ceremonies obferved at the funeral of their kings, is Hill more 
extraordinary. I (hall only mention fuch of thofe ceremo¬ 
nies as may ferve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity oi 
this people. When their king died, they embalmed his bo- 


* Strabo, 1 . vii. p. 2y8, 
u Ibid. c. lxx. 


* IIcr<ul. 1 . iv. c. 6?.. 

* Me rod. 1 . iv. c. 7 j , ya. 


'This cutloiu was dill praflifed by the Iberians, that were originally 
Scythians, in the lime o£ Tacitus, who makes mention of it. At.n 1 . xi » 

c. 47. 
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tly» and wrapped it in wax ; this done, they put it into an 
open chariot, and carried it from city to city, expofingitto 
the view oi all the people under his dominion. When this 
circuit was finiflied, they laid the body down in the place 
appointed for the burial of it, and there they made a large 
grave, in which they interred the king, and with him one of 
his wives, his chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his 
mailer of horfc, his chancellor, his fccretary of hate; all 
which perfons were put to death tor that purpofe. To thefe 
they added fevcral horfes, a great number of drinking velb 
fels, and a certain part of every kind of houfehold goods 
and furniture belonging to their dcceafed monarch. After 
which they filled up the grave, and covered it with earth. 
This was not all. When the anniverfarv of his interment 
came, they cut the throats of fifty more of the dead king's 
officers, and of the fame number of horfes, and placed the 
officers on horfcback round the king’s tomb, having firft 
prepared and embalmed their bodies for the purpofe; this 
they did probably to ferve him as guards. The ceremonies 
pollibly took their rife from a notion they might have of 
their king-s being flill alive; and upon this fuppofition they 
judged it neceffary, that he fhould have his court and ordi¬ 
nary officers flill about him. Whether employments, which 
terminate in this manner, were much lought after, 1 will 
not determine. 

It is now time to pafs to the confidcration of their man¬ 
ners and cufloms, that had more of humanity in them; 
though poffibly, in another fenfe, they may appear to be 
equally favage. The account 1 am going to give of them is 
chiefly taken from ? Jullin. According to this author, the 
Scythians lived in great innocence and (implicit)'. They 
were ignorant indeed of all arts and fcicnccs, hut then Lhey 
were equally unacquainted with vice. They did not make 
any divifion of their lands among themfelves, lays Judin : 
it would have been in vain for them to have done it; finee 
they did not apply themfelves to cultivate them. Horace, 
in one of his odes, of which I fhall inferl a part by and by, 
tells us, that Ionic of them did cultivate a certain portion 
of land allotted to them for one year only, at the expira* 

r lib. ii. w. 
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lion of which they were relieved by others, who fuc!cceded 
them on the fame conditions. They had no houfes, nor 
fettled habitation; but wandered continually with their cat¬ 
tle and their flocks from country to country. Their wives 
and children they carried along with them in waggons co¬ 
vered with the (kins of bealls, which were all the houfes 
they had to dwell in. Juftice* was obferved and main * 
tained amongflthem through the natural temper and difpo- 
fition of the people, without any compulfion of laws, with 
which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime was more 
feverely puniflied among them than theft and robbery; and 
that with good reafon. For their herds and flocks, in which 
all their riches confiltcd, being never fhut up, how could 
they poflibly lublilt, if theft had not been moft rigoroufly 
puniflied; they coveted neither filver nor gold, like the reft 
of mankind; and made miik and honey their principal diet. 
They were ftrangers to the ufe of linen or woollen manu- 
fafliues; and to defend themfelves from the violent and 
continual cold weather oi their climate, they made ufe of 
nothing but the (kins of beafls. 

I faid before, that thefe manners of the Scythians would 
appear to fome people very wild and favage. And indeed 
what can be faid for a nation, that has lands, and yet docs 
not cultivate them ; that has herds of cattle, of which they 
content thcmielves to eat the milk, and negleft the fleili; 
the wool of their fheep might fupply them with warm and 
comfortable clothes, and yet they ufe no other raiment, 
than the {kins of animals. But that which is the greateft 
demonllration of their ignorance and favagenefs, according 
Co the general opinion of mankind, is their utter neglcfct of 

gold and filver, which have always been had in great re- 
quell in all civilized nations. 

But, oh ! how happy was this ignorance; how vaflly pre¬ 
ferable tins favage Hate to our pretended politenels! f This 


* Juftitiu in>\enih Cultj , non feaibnu 

* u# 


J 


f II,IX mtinentu iilt.\ Htoru/u ,jiuh(uc\jujlniam nubility nihil allennm toncupifnuPbt'.. 
Q n l , l' c iMwtintnninn cujmo , <//, ubi et ufuu AUjut uti»m relish morU 
•* ft uljhncnim alieni font! fie t field non Untum hello) urn ftr on mu 

I so hi i err is own ilm \ c ontnimuetur: mvjuc plm hminum Jcrmm et arm, mum natn- 
sol i jatonm conditio up cm, 
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attended with Inch an hone fly and uprightnefs of manners, 
as hindered them from ever coveting their neighbours goods, 
tor the defire ot riches can only take place, where riches 
can be made u(c of. And would to God, fays the fame au¬ 
thor, we could fee the fame moderation prevail among the 
reft of mankind, and the like indifference to the goods of 
other people! II that were the calc, the world would not 
have feen fo many wars perpetually fuccceding one another 
in all ages, and in all countries: nor would the number of 
thofe, that are cut off by the fword, exceed that of thofe who 
fall by the irreverfible decree and 1 aw of nature. 

Juftin finilhes his character ot the Scythians with a very 
judicious refleftion. *It is a furprifing thing, fays he, that a 
happy, natural difpofition, without the afiiftance of educa¬ 
tion, fhould carry the Scythians to fucli a degree of wifdom 
and moderation, as the Grecians could not attain to, nei¬ 
ther by the inllitutions of their Icgillators, nor the rules and 
precepts of all their philosophers; and that the manners of 
a barbarous nation fhould be preferable to thofe of a people 
fo much improved and refined by the polite arts and 
fciences. So much more effotlual and advantageous was 
the ignorance of vice in the one, than the knowledge of 
virtue in the other! 

z Thc Scythian lathers thought with good rcafon, that they 
left their children a valuable inheritance, when ihev left 

4 

them in peace and union with one another. One ot their 
kings, whole name was Scvhmis, finding himlelf draw near 
his end, font lor all his children, and giving to each of them, 
one after another, a bundle oi arrows tied i a If together, he- 
fired them to break them. Each ufed his endeavours, but 
was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and giv¬ 
ing them the arrows one by one, they were very ealilv 
broken. Let this image, lays the lather, he a lefTon to you 
of the mighty advantage that relulls trom union and con¬ 
cord. * l In order to ILrengthen and enlarge lliefe domedic 


• PIui. dcgamil. p. 511. “Lucian. in Tex. p. 51. 

* 1 t'i/i> 1 ut adnnrnl) 1 h‘ vidaihn, ho> Hti\ m/m\wi din\ i/u-)d Cr-ni lou,r,t fipic,,- 
i«ni doth mi ('I u-uj'iif/iic phtkfipho) um lonjnjiii nrr/nctiiK, ai/tflji/ue /««»;..» nuulnv Inn- 
*n hi t olid tinnr fit. • u> i. 'Junto plus in illis projiut uitivrum i^nviutiOj ijuutn in /us 

' •>: ''fill ti!‘> - ' 
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advantages, tlie Scythians ufed to admit their friends into the 
fame terms of union with them as their relations. Friend- 


fhip was eonfidered by them as a facred and inviolable al¬ 
liance, which differed but little from the alliance nature 
has put between brethren, and which they could not in¬ 
fringe without being guilty of a heinous crime, 

Ancient authors feem to have ftrovc who fhould moll extol 
the innocence of manners that reigned among the Scythians, 
by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace I fhall tranf- 
eribe at large. That poet does not confine it entirely to 
them, the Scythians, but joins the Getae with them; their 
near neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, where he in¬ 
veighs againft the luxury and irregularities of the age he 
lived in. After he had told us that peace and tranquillity of 
mind are not to be procured either by immenfe riches or 
fumptuous buildings, he adds, “ A hundred times happier 
are the Scythians, who roam about in their itinerant houfes, 
their waggons; and happier even are the frozen Getie. 
With them the earth, without being divided by land-marks, 
produceth her fruits, which are gathered in common. 
There each man’s tillage is but ot one year’s continuance; 
and when that term of his labour is expired, he is relieved 
by a fucceffor, who takes liis place, and manures the 
ground on the fame conditions. There the innocent flcp- 
mothers form no cruel defigns againft the lives of their 
hatband's children by a former wife. The wives do not 
pretend to domineer over their hufbands on account of their 
lortuncs, nor are to be corrupted by the infinuating language 
of fprucc adulterers. The greatclt portion of the maiden, is 
her lather and mother’s virtue, her inviolable attachment 


to her huiband, and her perfect d if regard to all other men. 
They dare not be unfaithful, bccaulc they are convinced that 
infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death*.” 


* Campefires melius ScyOue , 

Quorum pleuflra vagas rite trahunt doms ., 
Vivunt , ct rigidi Geta ; 
hnvKtnta ejuilun jugera liber as 
Frugd d Ccreran jaunt! 

Nec at!turn placet longiar annua 9 
Dcfumittmijuc htboribas 
jtiiuala rccrcat forte vicar m + 
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When we confider the manners and character of the Scv- 

* 

thians without prejudice, can we poflibly forbear to look up¬ 
on them with efleem and admiration ? Docs not their manner 
of living, as to the exterior part ol it at leaf!, bear a great 
refemblance to that of the patriarchs, who had no fixed ha¬ 
bitation; who did not till the ground; who had no other 
occupation than that ot feeding their flocks and herds; and 
who dwelt in tents? Can we believe this people were 
much to be pitied, for not underflanding, or rather for 
defpifing the ufe of gold and filver*? Is it not to be 
wifhed that thofe metals had for ever lain buried in the 
bowels of the earth, and that they had never been dug from 
thence to become the caufes and inffruments of all vices and 
iniquity? What advantage could gold or filverbe of to the 
Scythians, who valued nothing but what the nccefTities of 
man aftually require, and who took care to fet narrow bounds 
to thofe neceflities? It is no wonder, that, living as they 
did, without houfes, they fhould make no account of thofe 
arts that were fo highly valued in other places, as architec¬ 
ture, fculpture, and painting: or that they fhould defpife 
fine clothes and coftly furniture, fince they found the fkins 
of hearts fufficient to defend them agai nil the inclemency of 
the feafons. After all, can we truly fay, that thefe pretended 
advantages contribute to the real liappincfs ot life? Were 
thofe nations that had them in the grcatcfl plenty, more 
healthful or rob lift than the Scythians ? Did they live to a 
greater age than they ? Or did they fpend their lives in great¬ 
er freedom and tranquillity, or a greater exemption from 

Iliic mat re care mi bus 
JPrivignis mulier temperat innocent i 
Nec dotnfa regit virum 
Conjuxf nec nitido Jidit adultcro . 

Dot cjl mag na pa radium 
Virtu r, el metuens altering viri 
Ccrto fad ere cajlitas: 

El peccare nejas y am pretium cjl mori • 

HoRi Lib. iii. Od, 24. 

+ Aurum irrepertum % tt fic melius fitvm 
Cum terra eclat, Jpcrnere jottior, 

Quam cog ere Intmumn in ufu( 

Ome ftiaum nipicnte dextra* 
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cares and troubles ? Let us acknowledge it, to the fhame of 
ancient philofophy; the Scythians, who did not particularly 
apply themfelves to the finely of wifdom, carried it however 
to a greater height in their practice, than either the Egyp¬ 
tians, Grecians, or any other civilized nation. They did 
not give the name of goods or riches to any thing, but what, 
in a human way of fpeaking, truly deferved that title, as 
health, flrength, courage, the love of labour and liberty, in* 
nocence ot life, fincerity, an abhorrence of all traud and 
diflimulation, and, in a word, all fuch qualities, as render 
man more virtuous and more valuable. It to thefe happy 
difpofitions, we may add the knowledge and love of God 
and of our Redeemer, without which the moil exalted vir,. 
tues are of no value and ineffectual, they would have been 
a perfeCt people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians with 
thofe of the prefent age, we are tempted to believe that the 
pencils which drew fo beautiful a pitture, were not free 
from partiality and flattery; and that both Juflin and Horace 
have decked them with virtues that did not belong to them. 
But all antiquity agrees in giving the fame teftimony of 
them. And Homer in particular, whole opinion ought to 
be of great weight, calls them the mojl jujl and upright of 


men. 


But at length, (who could believe it?) luxury, that might 
be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and delightful foil, 
penetrated into this rough and uncultivated region; and 
breaking down the fences, which the conflant praftice ot 
feveral ages founded in the nature of the climate, and the 
genius of the people had let again ft it, did, at lafl, effectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring them in 
that icfpeCl upon a level with the other nations, where it 
had long been predominant. It is b Strabo that acquaints 
us with this particular, which is very worthy of our notice: 
he lived in the time of Auguftusand Tiberius. After he has 
greatly commended the fimplicity, frugality, and innocence 
of the ancient Scythians, and their extreme avcrlion to all 
diflimulation and deceit, he owns that their intercomfe in 
later times with other nations had extirpated thofe virtues, 

> Lib. vii. p. 301. 
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nnd planted the contrary vices in their Read. One would 
think, fays he, that the natural effeft of fuch an intcrcourfe 
with civilized and polite nations fhould have confifted only 
in rendering them more humanized and courteous, by Tok¬ 
ening that air of favagenefs and ferocity, which they had 
before: but inftead of that, it introduced a total dilfolution 
of manners amongft them, and quite transformed them into 
different creatures. It is undoubtedly with reference to 
this change that Allien as us c fays the Scythians abandoned 
thcmfclves to voluptuoufnefs and luxury, at the lame time 

that they fullered felf-interelf and avarice to prevail amongft 
them. 

Strabo in making the remark I have been mentioning, 
docs not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Grecians 
this fatal change of manners was owing. Our example, 
fays he, has perverted almofl all the nations of the world: 
by carrying the refinements of luxury and plcafure amongft 
them, we have taught them infinccrity and fraud, and a thou- 


land kinds of fhamcful and infamous arts to get money. It 
is a miferable talent, and a very unhappy diftinftion for a 
nation, through its ingenuity in inventing modes, and refin¬ 
ing upon every thing that tends to nourifh and promote 
luxury, to become the corrupter of all its neighbours, and 
the author, as it were of their vices and debauchery. 

It was againll lliefe Scythians, but at a time when they 
were yet uncorrupted, and in their titmoJl vigour, that 
•Darius undertook an unfitccefsf ul expedition; which 1 ilia.ll 
make the fubjeft of the next article. 



Seer. IV. Darius's Expedition againjl the Scythians. 

* T HAVK already obfrrvcd, tliat the pretence tiled by 
•*- Darius, for undertaking this war againll the Scythians, 
was the imiplion formerly made l»v that people into Alia: 
but in reality lie had no olIici* end therein, than to (atisly 
his own ambition, and to extend his conqueils. 

Ilis brother Ariabanr.s, lor whom he had a great, regard, 
and who, on his fide, had no Irk zeal for the true interclU 
of the king his brother, thought it his duty on this oeealio”. 


' /alien. !, v• 1 1 i». 

V.M.1I, 
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to fpeak his fcntiments with all the freedom that an affair of 
fuch importance required. “ Great prince,” fays he to 
him*, “ they, who fpnn any great enterprife, ought care¬ 
fully to confidcr, whether it will be beneficial or prejudicial 
to the Hate: whether the execution of it will be cafy or rlif- 

4 

ficult; whether it be likely to augment or diminifh their 
glory; and laitly, whether the tiling defigned be confident 
with, or contrary to the rules of julfice. For my own part 
I cannot perceive, Sir, even though you were lure oi luc- 
cefs, what advantage you can propofe to youiTcli in under¬ 
taking a war againlL the ScyLhians. Confidcr the vail diU 
tancc between them and you; and the prodigious fpacc ot 
land and fea that feparates them from your dominions: 
befides they are a people that dwell in wild and uncultivated 
deferts; that have neither towns nor houfes; that have no 
fixed lettlement, or places oi habitation ; and that are cle 11 i- 
tute of all manner of riches. What fpoil or benefit can 
accrue to your troops from lucli an expedition; or to fpeak 
more properly, what lofs have you not reafon to appre¬ 
hend ? 

• “ As they arc accuflomed to remove from country to 
country, if they lhould think proper to fly before you, not 
out of cowardice or fear, for they arc a very courageous and 
warlike people, but only with a defign to harafs and ruin 
vour army by continual and fatiguing marches; what would 
become of us in fuch an uncultivated, barren, and naked 
country, where we (hall neither find forage ior our horfes, 
nor provifion for our men? I am afraid, Sir, that through a 
fallc notion of glory, and the influence of flatterers, you 
may be hurried into a war, which may turn to the difhonour 
oi the nation. You now enjoy the fweets of peace and 
tranquillity in the midll of your people, where you are the 
objcil of their admiration, and the author of their happinefs. 
You arc fenfiblc the gods have placed you upon the throne 
to 1)0 their coadjutor, or to fpeak more properly, to be the 
difpenler of their bounty, rather than the miniiter of their 
power. It is your pleafurc to he the protestor, the guardian, 

* 0 out(\ tjui morurum rrrutn cotjiliii fujli/uunt, crJUr/uuc debent t an tjuod indwafur, 
//'.-i utile, ijji t v/uriujuw } ant pr amp turn out cat ' 1 non unlum /it. Tac i 

Hilt, ii, c. 67. 
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Slid the lather oi your fubjefis: and you often declare to 
tis, becaufe you really believe fo, tliat you look upon vour- 
ielf as invefted with fovcrcign power, only to make your 
people happy. What exqnifite joy mull it be to fo great a 
prince as yon are, to be the fourcc of fo many ble/Iings; and 
under the fhadow ol your name to preferve fuch infinite 
numbers ol people in fo dcfirable a tranquillity; Is not the 
glory of a king, wlio loves his fubjefcls and is beloved by 
them; who, inftead of making war again ft neighbouring or 
diftant nations, makes ufc of his power to keep them in 
peace and amity with each other; is not fuch a glory vaftly 
preferable to that of ravaging and fpoiling nations, of filling 
the earth with daughter and defolation, with horror, con- 
fternation, and defpair? But there is one motive more, 
which ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 
others, I mean that of j uflice. Thanks to the gods, you are 
not of the number of thole princes, who* acknowledge no 
other law than that of force, and \Vho imagine that they have 

O * 

a peculiar privilege annexed to their dignity which private 
perfons have not, of invading other men’s properties. 
+ You do not make your greatnefs confift in being able to do 
whatever you will, but in willing only what may be done, 
without infringing the laws, or violating jufticc. To fpcak 
plain, fhall one man be reckoned unjuft, and a robber, for 
feizing on a few acres of his neighbour’s ellate; and fhall. 
another be reckoned juli and great, and have the title of hero, 
only becaufe he fei/.es upon and ufnrps whole provinces J 

Permit me. Sir. to a Ik you, what title have you to Scythia:’ 

7 ' ✓ • * 

What injury have the Scythians done you i VVliat i onion 
can you allege for declaring war again!! them? The war, 
indeed, in which you have been engaged againll the Baby¬ 
lonians, was, at the fame lime, both jail and necellary: the 
gods have accordingly crowned your arms with fucccfs. 
It belongs to you, Sir, to judge whether that which you ate 
now going to undertake, be of the lame nature. ’ 


* Id in [uitima /oUuna ivquiuS quod validius: tt fud rctinch •, [nvaUc ibmus: d, uUu 
• rc^iam laudtin t’Jjt* Iacit. Amuil J. \xv,c. i, 

+ r? julh itath tjl quantum idh f»<p , Jii m$mtudn:n u : k quuitnm Mfh, Pi in 
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Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly con¬ 
cerned ior the glory of his prince and the good ot his coun¬ 
try, could infpire fuch a freedom: as on the other hand, 
nothing but a perfetl moderation in the prince could make 
him capable of bearing with it. Darius*, as Tacitus ob- 
ferves of another great emperor, had the art of reconciling 
two things, which are generally incompatible, the fovc- 
rcignty and liberty. Far from being offended at the free¬ 
dom ufed by his brother, he thanked him for his good advice, 
though he did not follow it; for he had taken his resolution. 
He departed from Safa at the head of an army of feven 


hundred thoufand men; and his fleet, confiding of fix hun¬ 
dred fail ot fhips, was chiefly manned with lonians, and other 
Grecian nations, that dwelt upon the fea-coafls of Afia 
Minor and the Hellefpont. He marched his army towards 
the Thracian Bofphorus, which he palfcd upon a bridge of 
boats. After which, having made himfelf niafter of all 
I brace, he catne to the banks ol’ the Danube, otherwise 
called Ifler, where he ordered his fleet to join him. In feve- 
ral places on his march, he caufed pillars to be eretted with 
magnificent inferiptions, in one ot which he fulfered him- 


felf to be called. 


bejl and handjomtjl of all 


What a littlcnefsof foul and vanity was this! 

And yet if all tins prince s faults had terminated only in 
fentimcuts ol pride and vanity, perhaps they would appear 
more excufablc than they do, at leaft they would not have 
been fo pernicious to his 1 ubjetfs. ‘ But how lhall we recon¬ 
cile Dai ius s th fpo fit ion, which feemed to be fo exceeding 
humane and gentle, with a barbarous and cruel aftion ol his 
tow aids Oebafus, a venerable old man, whole merit, as well 
as quality, entitled him torcfpcfct? This nobleman had three 
ions, who w ere all preparing themlclves to attend the king 
in this expedition againlt the Scythians. Upon Darius's 
ilcpaituic from Sula, the good old father begged as a favour 
of him, that he would pleafe to leave him one of his fons. at 
home, to be a comfort to him in his old age. “ One,” replied 
Darius, 1 will not be lufliclcnt ior you; I will leave you all 

r Herod. 1 . iv. c. 84. Scncc. dc Ira, c. xvi. 
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the three:” and immediately he caufed them all to be put 
to death. 

g When the army had pafTcd the Danube upon a bridge 
of boats, the king was for having the bridge broken down, 
that his army might not be weakened by leaving fo confider- 
able a detachment of his troops, as were nccelfary to guard 
it. But one of his officers reprefented to him, that it might 
be proper to keep that as a neceffary refource, in cafe the 
war with the Scythians fhould prove unfortunate. The 
king gave into this opinion, and committed the guardingof 
the bridge to the care of the Ionians who built it; giving 
them leave, at the fame time, to go back to their own coun¬ 
try, if lie did not return in the fpace of two months. He 
then proceeded on his march to Scythia. 

h As foon as the Scythians were informed that Darius was 
inarching again ft them, they immediately entered into con¬ 
futation upon the meafures neceffary to be taken. They 
were very fenfible, that they were not in a condition to 
refill fo formidable an enemy alone. They applied there¬ 
fore to all the neighbouring people, and deli red their a Alli¬ 
ance, alleging, that the danger was general, and concerned 
them all, and that it was their common interell to oppofe 
an enemy, whofe views of conqueft were not confined to 
one nation. Some returned favourable anfwers to their 
demand; others abfolutely refilled to enter into a war, 
which, they faid, did not regard them; but they had foon 
reafon to repent their refufal. 

* One wife precaution taken by the Scythians was to 
iecure their wives and children, by fending them in carriages 
to the moll northern parts of' the country;/ and with them 
likewife they lent all their herds and flocks, referving no¬ 
thing to themfclves but what was neceffary for the fupport 
of their army. Another precaution of theirs was to fill up 
all their wells, and Hop up their fprings, and to eouhune 
all the forage in thofc parts through which the Perfian army 
was to pals. This done, they marched, in eonjunflion with 
their allies, again ft the enemy, not with the view of giving 
him battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but to 

k Ibid. 1, iv, c. (J9, ioi. 
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draw him into fuch places as fuited belt their interelf. 

Whenever the Perfians feemed difpofed to attack them, they 

Hill retired farther up into the country; and thereby drew 

them on. from place to place, into the territories of thole 

nations that had refilled to enter into alliance with them, bv 

✓ 

which means their lands became a prey to the two armies of 
the Perfians and Scythians. 

k Darius, weary of thefe tedious and fatiguing purfuits, 

fent a herald to the king of the Scythians, whole name was 

Indathyrfus, with this mefFage in his name: “ Prince of the 

Scythians, wherefore doll thou continually fly before me? 

' * y 

Why dolt thou not flop fomcwhcrc or other, either to give 
me battle, it thou believe 11 thyfel.f able to encounter me, or, 
if thou thinkefl thvfelf too weak, to acknowledge thv 

. 7 Os 

mailer, by prefenting him with earth and water?” The 

Scythians were a high-fp.irited people, extremely jealous of 

their liberty, and profelTed enemies to ail ilavery. Inda- 

thyrfus font Darius the following anfwcr: “ If I fly before 

thee, prince of the Perfians, it is not becaufe I fear thee: 

What I do now, is no more than what I am ufed to do in tlie. 

time of peace. We Scythians have neither cities nor lands 

to defend: if thou hall a mind to force us to come lo an 

engagement, come and attack the tombs of our fathers, and 

thou lhalt find what manner of men we arc. As t.o the title, 

♦ 

of mailer, which thou allumcll, keep it for other nations 
than the Scythians. For my part, I acknowledge no other 
mailer than the great Jupiter, one of my own ancellors, and 
the goddefs Vella. 5 ’ 

’The Farther Darius advanced into the country, the 
greater hard (hips his army was ex poked to. Jull when it. 

was reduced to the laH cxiiemitv, there came a herald to 

* * 

Darius I'rom the Scythian prince, with a. bird, a moul'c, a 
hog, and live arrows, ior a preleui. The king delired to 
know t.he meaning of thofe gilts. The nielfenger anl'wcrcd 
that his orders were only to deliver them, and nothing 
more; and that it was left to the Pei fian king to find out 
the meaning. Darius concluded at firll, that the Scythians 
thereby contented to deliver up the earth and water to him, 
which were represented by a moufc and a frog; as alio then 


1 Herod. 1 . iv. c. 126, 127. 
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cavalry, whole fwiftnefs was represented by the bird, toge¬ 
ther with their own perfons and arms, fignified by the 
arrows. But Gobrias, one of the feven lords that had de- 
po(ed the Magian impollor, expounded the enigma in the 
following manner: “ Know,” fays he to the Perfians, “ that 
unlefs vou can flv a wav in the air like birds, or lndc your- 
Selves in the earth like mice, or Swim in the water like frogs, 
you fhall in no wife be able to avoid the arrows ot the Scy¬ 
thians.” 

m And indeed the whole Perfian army marching in a vail, 

# 1 J 

uncultivated, and barren country, in which there was no 
water, it was reduced to So deplorable a condition, that they 
had nothing before their eyes but inevitable ruin: nor wag 
Darius himfelf exempt from the common danger. He owed 
his preservation to a camel, which was laden with water, and 
followed him with great difficulty through that wild and 
defert country. The king afterwards did not forget his be¬ 
nefactor: to reward him for the Service he had done him, and 
the fatigues he had undergone, on his return into Afia, he 
fettled a certain diflrift of his own upon him tor his peculiar 
ufc and fubfiltence, for which reafon the place was called 
Gangamele, that is, in the Perfian tongue, Liu camel's habit¬ 
ation. It was near this fame place that Darius CodomannnS 
received-a fecund overthrow by Alexander the Great. 

“Darius deliberated no longer, finding himfelf under an 
abfolute neceflity ot-quitting his imprudent enterprife. He 
began then to think in earneft upon returning home; and 
faw but too plainly, that there was no time to be loft. 
Therefore as Soon as night came, the Perfians, to deceive the 
enemy, lighted a great number of fires, as ulual; and leav¬ 
ing the old men and the lick behind them in the camp, 
together with all their a lies, which made a Sufficient noife, 
they marched away as tall, as they could, in order to reach the 
Danube. The Scythians did not perceive thev were gone, 
till the next morning ; whereupon they immediately lent a 
confiderablc detachment as quick as pollihle to the Danube : 
this detachment being perleHly well acquainted with the 
•oads of the country, arrived at the bridged great while be¬ 
fore the Perfians. The Scythians had fern exprelles before 


1 
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hand to perfuade the Ionians to break the bridge, and to 
return to their own country; and the latter had promifed to 
do it, but without defign to execute their promile* The 
Scythians now prelled them to it more carneftly, and repre- 
fented to them that the time preferibed by Darius lor Haying 
there was elapfed; that they were at liberty to return home 
without either violating their word or their duty 7 ; that they 
now had it in their power to throw off lor ever the yoke of 
their fubjeftion, and make themfclves a happy and free 
people; and that the Scythians would render Darius inca¬ 
pable of forming any more enterprises again it any of his 
neighbours. 

The Ionians entered into confultation upon the affair. 
Miltiades, an Athenian, who was prince, or, as the Greeks 
call it, tyrant of the Chcrfonefus of Thrace, at the mouth oi 
the Hellefpont, was one of thofc that had accompanied 
Darius, and furnifhed him with ihips for his enterprife. 
Having* the public intereft more at heart than his private 
advantage, he was of opinion, that they ihould comply with 
the requeil of the Scythians, and embrace fo favourable an 
opportunity ot recovering the liberty of Ionia : all the other 
commanders gave into his fentiments except Hyftiacus, the 
tyrant of Miletos. When it came to his turn to fpeak, he 
icprcfented to the Ionian generals, that their fortune was 
linked with that ot Darius; that it was under that prince’s 
protection each oi them was mailer in his own city; and if 
the power of the Perfians Ihould fink, or decline, the cities 
of Ionia would not lail to depofe their tyrants, and recover 
their freedom. All the other chiefs gave into his opinion; 
and as is ufual in molt cafes, the confidciation of private 
intereft prevailed over the public good. The rcfolmion 
thov 'ame to was to wait for Darius: but, in order to de¬ 
ceive the Scythians, and hinder them irom undertaking any 
thing, they declared to them, they had rclblvetl to retire, 
purfuant to their ret]licit; and, the better to carry on the 
fraud, they atlually began to break one end of the bridge, 
exhorting the Scythians at the lame time to do their part, to 
return fpeedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack 
and defeat them. The Scythians being too credulous, retir¬ 
ed, and were deceived a fecund time, 

♦ M 
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°Thcy miffed Darius, who had taken a different route 
from that in which they expended to come up with him. He 
arrived by night at the bridge over the Danube, and finding 
it broken down, he no longer doubted but the Ionians were 
gone, and that confequentiv he ihouldbe ruined. He made 
his people call out with a loud voice tor Hvffueus, the Mi- 
letian, who at lall anfwered, and put the king out ot his 
anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge; lb that Da¬ 
rius repaffed the Danube, and came back into Thrace. 
There he left Megabyfus, one ot his chLl generals, with 
part ot his army, to complete the conqucft ot that country, 

and entirely reduce it to his obedience. Alter which he re- 

✓ 

pa fled the Bofiphorus with the red ot his troops, and went 
to Sardis, whcie he (pent the winter and the great eft part 
ot the year following, in cider to refrelh his army, which 
had differed extremely in that ill-concerted and unfortunate 
expedition. 

>’Megabyfus continued feme time in Thrace, whofe inha¬ 
bitants, according to Herodotus, would have been invinci¬ 
ble, had they had the diferetion to unite their forces, and 
to choole one chief commander. Some of them had very 
particular cuitoms. In one of their diftricts, when a child 
came into the world, all the relations exp rolled great lorrow 
and afflifclion, bitterly weeping at the pioipecl. of mifery the 
new-born infant had to experience. As, on the other hand, 
when any per foil died, all their kindred rejoiced, becaufc 
they looked upon the deceafcd perfon, as liapjiy only from 
that moment, wherein he was delivered for ever from the 
tioubles and calamities of this life. In another dillritr, 
where polygamy was in I'alhion, when a 1m(band died, it 
was a great difputc among his wives, which of them was 
the bell, beloved. She, in whole favour the Cornell was 
decided, had the privilege of being lacriliced by her neared 
ielation upon the tomb of her bulbaiul, and of being buried 
with him ; whilll. all the other wives envied her happinefs, 
and thought thcmlelvcs in Come fort difhonoiired. 

'■ Darius, on liis return to Sardis after this unhappy expe¬ 
dition agaitill the Scythians, having learned lor certain 
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that he owed both his own fafety and that of his whole army 
to Hyftizeus, who had perfuaded the Ionians not to deftroy 
the bridge on the Danube, fent for that, prince to his court, 
and defired him freely to afk any favour, in recompence of 
his fervice. Hyftiaeus hereupon defired the king to give 
him Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Strymon 
in Thrace, together with the liberty of building acitv there. 
His requell was readily granted; whereupon he returned to 
Miletos, where he caufed a fleet of Ihips to be equipped, and 
then fet out for Thrace. Having taken poffeffion of the 
territory granted him, he immediately fet about the execu¬ 
tion of his projeft in building a city. 

r Megabyfus, who was then governor of Thrace for Da¬ 
rius, immediately perceived how prejudicial that under¬ 
taking would be to the king's affairs in thofe quarters. 
He confidcred, that this new city Rood upon a navigable ri¬ 
ver; that the country round about it abounded in timber 
fit for building of Ihips; that it was inhabited by different 
nations, both Greeks and Barbarians, that might furnifh 
great numbers of men for land and fea-fcrvicc; that, if once 
thofe people were under the management of a prince lb 
fkiiful and enterprifing as Hyftiaeus, they might become fo 
power ltd both by fca and land, that it would be no longer 
poiliblc lor the king to keep them in fubjetlion; efpeeially 
conlidering that they had a great many gold and filver mines 
in that country, which would enable them to carry on any 
projects or cutcrprifcs. At his return to Sardis, he rep re¬ 
lented all thel'e tilings to the king, who was convinced bv 
his rcalbns, and therefore fent for Hyllimus to come to him 
at Sardis, pretending to have fome great defigns in view, 
wherein he wanted the affillance of his counfel. When he 
had brought him to bis court by this means, he carried him 
to Sufa, making him believe, that lie fet an extraordinary 
value upon a lriend ot his fidelity and undcrllanding; two 
qualifications that rendered him fo very dear to him, and of 
which lie had given Inch memorable proofs in the Scythian 
expedition; and giving him to underhand at the fame time, 
i.hat he fhould. be able to find lomeihing for him in lVrfia, 
which would make him ample amends lor all that he could 

* Ibid. c. 23 & 11*5. 
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leave behind him. Hyftiasus, pleated wall fo honourable a 
diflinfcfion, and rinding him fe d' ukewile under a necedity* 
of complying, accompanied Darius to Sufa, and left Anl- 
tagoras to govern at Miietns in his room. 

* WhilH Mcgabylus was nil! in Thrace, he lent leveral 
Per ban noblemen to Amintas, king or Macedonia, to require 
him to give earth and water to Darius liis mailer: this was 
the ufual form of one prince's lubmitt nig to another: 
Amintas readily complied with that requeft, and mud all 
imaginable honours to the envoys. At an entertainment 
which he made lor them, they deli red at the latter end of 
it, that the ladies might he brought in, which was a thing 
contrary to the cuflom of the country: however, the king 
would not. venture to retufc them. The Perfian noblemen, 
being heated with wine, and thinking they might ufe the 
fame freedom as in their own country, did not obferve a due 
decorum towards thofe princtTies. The king’s fon, whole 
name was Alexander, could not lee his mother and fillers 
treated in fuch a manner, without great refentment and in¬ 
dignation. Wherefore, upon Ionic pretence or other, he 

contrived to fend the ladies out of the room, as if they were 

* / 

to ret urn again prtTcmly; and had the precaution to get tin* 
king his hither, alfo out of the company. In this inlet vai no 
c.mled Ionic young men to be drelied like women, mid to- 
he armed with poignards under their garments. 'Hide, 
pretended ladies came into the room .inJlead of the others; 

j 1 

and when the Pcrlians began to treat them, as they had bo- 
lore treated the princclics, they drew out their poignards, 
fell violently upon them, and killed, not only the noble¬ 
men, hut cverv one ot their attendants. The news of this 

* 

(laughter loon reached Sufa; and the king appointed coni, 
millioiiers to take cognizance of the matter: but Alex¬ 
ander, by the power of bribes and prefents, Hilled the affair 
to that nothing came ol it. 

‘ The Scythians, to he revenged of Darius for invading 


their country, palled the Danube, and ravaged all that pan. 
oi Thrace, that had fubmitted to the Pcrlians, as far as the 
1 leih Ipoul. Miltiades, to avoid their fury, abandoned the 
('herfonefus: but after the enemy retired, he returned tJii- 
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ther again, and was reftored to tlie fame power he had be¬ 
fore over the inhabitants ot the country. 


Sect, V. Darius's Conquejl of India ; 

A BOUT the fame time, which was in the 13th year of 
Darius's reign, this prince having an ambition to ex¬ 
tend his dominion eaflward, firft refolved, in order to faci¬ 
litate his conquefts, to get a proper knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, u To this end he caufed a fleet to be built and fitted 


li u uv vx t *.* } J p —’ - —--/ 

feveral other places on the fame river, as far as the frontiers 


A. M. 

349 6 * out at Cafpatyra, a city upon the Indus, and did the fame at 

508. 

of * Scythia, The command of this fleet was given to 
+ Scylax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, who 
was perfectly well .verfed in maritime affairs. His orders 
were to fail down that river, and get all the knowledge he 
poflibly could of the country on both Tides, quite down to 
the mouth of the river; to pafs from thence into the fouth- 
ern ocean, and to fleer his courfe afterwards to the weft, 
and fo return back that way to Perfia. Scylax, having 
exaHly obferved his inftruftions, and failed quite down the 
river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the llraits of Babcl- 
mandcl; and after a voyage of thirty months from the time 
of his letting out from Cafpatyra, he arrived in Egypt at the 
fame port x f from whence Nechao, king of Egypt, had for¬ 
merly fent the Phoenicians, who were in his fervicc, with 
orders to fail round the coafts of Africa. Very probably, 
this was the fame port, where now Hands the town of Suez, 
at the farther end of the Red Sea. From thence Scylax re¬ 
turned to Sufa, where he gave Darius an account ot all his 
difcovcrics. Darius afterwards entered India with an army, 
and fubjc&ed all that vafl country. The reader will natu¬ 
rally expeft to be informed of the particulars of fo important 
a war. But * Herodotus fays not one word about it: he 


. * Herod. 1. iv, c. 44. 
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+ There is a treatife of geography entitled and compofcd by one 
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only tells us, that India made the twentieth province, or go¬ 
vernment* of the Perfian empire, and that the annual re¬ 
venue ot it was worth three hundred and fixty talents of gold 
to Darius, which amount to near eleven millions oi livres 
French money, fomething lefs than live hundred thoufand 
pounds Her ling. * 


Sect. VI. The Revolt of the Ionian s . 

2 T^\ARIUS, after his return to Sufa, from his Scy- 

thian expedition, had given his brother Artapherncs 
the government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander in 
Thrace, and the adjacent countries along the fea-coaft, in 
the room of Megabyfus. 

u From a fmall fpark, kindled by {'edition at Naxus, a great 
flame arofe, which gave occafion to a confiderable war. 
Naxus was the molt important ifland of the Cyclades in the 
Egacan Sea, now called the Archipelago. In this {edition, 
the principal inhabitants having been overpowered by the 
populace, who were the greater number, many of the 
richefl families were banifhed out of the ifland. Hereupon 
they fled to Miletos, and addrefled tliemlelves to Ariflago- 
ras, imploring him to reinflate them in their own city. He 
was at that time governor of that city, as lieutenant to Hy- 
flixus, to whom he was both nephew and fon-in-law, and 
whom Darius had carried along with him to Sufa. Arilla- 
goras promifed to give thefe exiles the abidance they de- 
lired. 

But not being powerful enough himfclf to execute what 
he had pronhled, he went to Sardis and communicated the 
affair to Artapherncs. He reprefented to him, that this was a 
very favourable opportunity for reducing Naxus under the 
power of Darius; that if he were once mailer of that ill and f 
all the rcll of the Cyclades would fall of themfelves into 
his hands, one after another; that in confequencc the ifle 
of Euboea, (now Negropont) which was as large as Cyprus, 
and lay very near it, would be eafily conquered, which 
would give the king a free paflage into Greece, and the 
means of f%bje£ling all that country; and, in ihort, that a 
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hundred {hips would be fufReient lor the effectual execu¬ 
tion of this enterprife. Artaphernes was fo pleafed with the 
proj eft, that in (lead of one hundred veflels, which A rill a- 
goras required, he promifed him two hundred, in calc he ob¬ 
tained the king's confent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with which 
lie was flattered, very readily appioved the enterprile, though 
at the bottom it was founded only in injullicc, and a bound- 
lefs ambition ; as alfo upon periidioulnefs on the part of 
Arillagora.s and Artaphernes. No confideration gave him 
a moment’s paufe. The moll injurious projeft is formed 
and accepted without the lealt reluctance or fcruple: mo¬ 
tives of advantage and convenience folcly determine. The 
ifle lies convenient for the Perlians: this is conceived a 
Sufficient title, and a warrantable ground to reduce it by 
force of arms. And, indeed, molt of the other expeditions 
of this prince had no better principle. 

As foon as Artaphernes had obtained the king's confent to 
this projeft, he made the necelfary preparations for execut¬ 
ing it. The better to conceal his delign, and to furprife the 
people of Naxus, he fpread a report that this fleet was going 
towards the Hellcfpont; and the fpring following he fent 
the number of lhips he had promifed to Milctos, under the 
command of Megabates, a Perlian nobleman of the royal fa¬ 
mily of Arch&nnenes. But beinu direfted in bis commilfion 
to obey the 01 ders of Arillagoras, that haughty Perlian could 
not bear to be under the command of an Ionian, efpcciallv 
one who treated him in a lofty and imperious manner. 


This pit)we oeealioncd a breach between the two generals, 
which role fo high, that Megabates, to be revenged ol Arilla- 
goras, gave the Nuxians fee ret intelligence of the delign 
formed again 11 them. Upon which intelligence they made 
fuch preparations ior their defence, that the Per(iatis, alter 
having Incut, lour months in bclieging the capital of the 
illaiul, and confirmed all their provilions, were obliged to 
retire. 


"This projeft. having thus mifeavried, Megabates threw 
all the blame upon Arillagoras, and entirely ruined his rre- 
ddt with Auaphenics. 'The Ionian lot claw, that t#iis accident 

!) Ilcioil, 1. v. c. 35, 36. 
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would be attended, not only with the lofs of his government, 
but with his utter ruin. The defperate (ituation he was in 
made him think of revolting from the king as the only ex¬ 
pedient, whereby he could poflibly favc himfelf. No fooncr 
had he formed this defign, but ameflengcr came to him from 
Hyftheus, who gave him the fame counfel. Hyflhcus, who 
had now been home years at the Perfian court, being dif- 
gufled with the manners of that nation, and having an aiv 
dent defire to return to his own country, thought this the 
moll likely means of bringing it about, and therefore gave 
Arilianoras that counfel. He flattered himfelf, that in cafe 

O ' 

any troubles arofe in Ionia, he could prevail with Darius to 
lend him thither toappeafe them: and in cfleft the thing hap¬ 
pened according to his opinion. As loon as Ariftagoras 
found his defign fecondcd by the orders of Hyftiaeus, lie 
imparted them to the principal perfons of Ionia, whom he 
found extremely well difpofed to enter into his views. He 
therefore deliberated no longer, but being determined to 
revolt, applied himfelf wholly in making preparations for it. 

The people of Tyre, having been reduced to flavery, A. M. 
when their city was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, had groaned Ai j* 5 j 2, c 
under that opprellion for the f’pace of feventy years. But ,502. 
after the expiration of that term, they were reftored accord¬ 
ing to Ifaiah’s prophecy*, to the poircflion of their ancient 
privileges, with the liberty of having a king of their own; 
which liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the 
Great. It foetus probable, that this favour was granted 
them by Darius, m eonfidcrauon of the fervioes he expcfcled 
to receive from that city, (which was lo poweriul by fea) 
in reducing the Ionians to their ancient fubjeUion. This 
was in the lcjtli year of Darius’s reign. 

ll The next year, Ariflagoras, in order to engage the loni- 
ans to adhere the more clofelv to him, reiuUttcd them in 

j 9 

their liberty, and in all their former priviiego. • He began 
with Miletos, where he divcJlcd himfelf of his power, and 
resigned it into the hands of the people. lie then made a 
journey through all Ionia, where, by his example, his cre- 

d Her. 1 . v. c. 37, 3*5* 

* A net it (hall comr 10 pals a tier t *-.r uni ol fr. n.e\ yrurs, tlia< .Si*'* I.#j 
ill v jilu Tyir, and iUc ihal 1 uuu ro her line. /-!■ v vu. 1 . 
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(lit, and perhaps by the fear that they would be forced to it 
whether they would or no, he prevailed upon all the other 
tyrants to do the fame in every city. They complied the 
more readily with it, as the Perfian power, fince the check 
it received in Scythia, was the lets able to protect them 
agaitift the lonians, who were naturally fond ol liberty and 
a Oate of independency, and pro felled enemies to all tyranny. 
Having united them all in this manner, and in one com¬ 
mon league, of which lie him fell was declared the head, lie 
fet up the ftandard of rebellion again(l the king, and made 
great preparations by fea and land for fupporting a war 
againft him. 

c To enable himfelf to carry on the war with more vi- 

* 

gour, Aridagoras went in the beginning of the year follow¬ 
ing to Lacedaemon, in order to bring that city into his in- 
terefls, and engage it to hirnifli him with fuccours. 
Clcomcncs was at this time king of Sparta. He was the fon 
of Anaxandrides by a fecond wife, whom the Epliori had 
obliged him to marry becaufc he had no iffue by the fil'd. 
IT' had by her three fons befides Clcomcnes, namely, Do- 
ri;eus, Leonidas, and Clcombrotus, the two lad of which 
aieended the throne of Laeedamion in their turns. Arifta- 
goras then add reded himfelf to Clcomcnes, and the time and 
place lor an interview between them being agreed on, he 
waited upon him, and roprefented to him, that the lonians 
and Lace- chrnionians were countrymen; that Sparta being 
the mod powerful city ol Greece, it would he lor her ho¬ 
nour to concur with him in the delign he had formed of 
icdorinG t lie lonians to their liberty; that the Perfians, their 
common enemy, were not a warlike people, but exceeding 
tieh and wealthy, and confeguentlv would become an cafy 
prey to the Lacedemonians; that confidering the prefent 
1 pirit and dilpolition of the lonians, it would not be dilficult 
for them to carry their viMorious arms even to Sufa, the 
metropolis ol the. Perl)an empire, and the place of the king’s 
relideuce: he Ihowechhim at the fame time, a defcription of 
all the me ions and towns through which they were to pal's, 
engraven upon a little plate of’ bra Is which he had brought 
along with him. Clcomcnes deli red three days time to con- 

* ibiul. c. 38, 41, 1& ;,i. 
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fidcr of his propofols. The term being expired, lie afkcd 
the Ionian how for it was from the Ionian Sea to Sufa, and 
how much time it required to go from one place to the 
other. A riflagoras, without confidering the efFeft his anfwer 
Was likely to have with Clcomenes, told him, that from 
Ionia to Safa was about three months * journey. Cleo- 
mcnes was lo amazed at this propofol, that he immediately 
ordered him to depart from Sparta before funfot. Anita- 

i 1 

goras, ncverthelcls followed him home to his houfc, a!«cl 
endeavoured to win liim by arguments of anot!*v»* fort, 


that is by prelents. r i he firft fum he offered him was only 
ten talents, winch were eurdwdent to thirty t lionfond livres 

. * J 

rrencli money: that being refilled, he Hill rofe in his offers, 
till at la ft lie propofed to give him fifteen talents. Gorgo, 
a daughter of Cicomeues, about eight or nine years of age, 
whom her father had not ordered to quit the room, as appre¬ 
hending nothing from fo young a child, hem ing die propofols 

that were made to her father, cried out: 46 Flv, father, f!v, 

* • 

this 11 ranger will corrupt you.*’ Clcomenes laughed, but 
yet obferved die child’s admonition, and atlually retired: 
Ariftagoras left Sparta. 

1 From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he found 
a more favourable reception. He had the good foriunc (o 
;n rive there at a time, when the Athenians were extremely 
well dilpofed to hearken to any propofols that could he made 
to them agninll. the Perfians, with whom they were highly 
offended on the following occafo n. Hippbis, tlie t (on of 
Pilillratus, lyfani of Athens, about ten years Indore tlie time 

J 9 

we are {'peaking of, having been lunifhcd, ailer having tried 
hi vain ahundauceol meibods for bis re-ellabliilnnent, at 1 a It 
wi nt to Sardis, and made his application to Artaplicrges. 
lie infinuated himfell lo iar into die good opinion of that 

f lletod. 1 v. c. 5 r , t tS: 96, 97. 

* Accoicling to Uciodotub’s computation, who reckons the p.iraf.ii!ga, a 
Vnf'.ut nealurc, to contain yo (India, it is from Sardis to Sufa 4^0 pnral.m^as, 
v-r 13,^00 lladia, winch make G750I our leagues; (lor vve /’(nerally trckoti 
io ILidta to one of our common leagues,) So that by travelling 150 lladia jer 
day, v. huh m »ke b.vui lea:;u<'S and a hall, our mraliirr, it is n.urty d.psjour- 
re y ii.nti S.n ri is to Sufa. 11 they let out liorn Kpiieius, it would lc^uuc 
5 il)on: lour days tuoie; foi l’phelus is £40 ih.clia Irom Sat cl i s* 


Vox,. II. 


+ i his fatl hub been befote turned at hn^e, 

r f 
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governor, that he gave a favourable e&r to all he (aid, to th« 
disadvantage of the Athenians, and became extremely pre- 
judiced againft them. The Athenians having intelligence 
of this, fent an ambaffador to Sardis, and defired of Arta- 
phernes, not to give ear to what any of their outlaws fhouid 
infinuate to their difadvantage. The anfwer of Artaphernes 
to this mefTage was, that if they defired to live in peace, they 
mu ft recal Hippias. When this haughty anfwer was 
brought back to the Athenians, the whole city were violently 
enraged againlt the Perfians. Ariftagoras coming thither 
juft at this juncture, eafily obtained all he defired. Hero¬ 
dotus remarks on this occafion, how much eafier it is to 
impofe upon a multitude than upon a fmgle perfon: and fo 
Ariftagoras found it, for he prevailed with thirty thoufand 
Athenians to come to a/refolution, into which he could not 
perfuade Clcomenes alone. They engaged immediately to 
furnilh twenty fhips to affift him in his defigns : and it may 
be truly faid, that this little fleet was the fource of all the 
calamities in which both the Perfians and Grecians were 
afterwards involved. 

B In the third year of this war, the Ionians, having col- 
lefted all their forces together, with the twenty veflels fur- 
nifhed by the city of Athens, and five more from Eretria, in 
the iHand of Eubcea, let fail for Ephefus, where leaving their 
(hips, they marched by land to the city of Sardis, and find¬ 
ing the place in a dcfcncelefs condition, they foon made 
themfelves mafters of it; but the citadel, into which Arta¬ 
phernes retired, they were not able to force. As moll of 
the houfes of this city were built with reeds, and confe- 
quently were very combuilibie, an Ionian foldicr fct fire to 
one houfe, the flames of which fpreading and communicat¬ 
ing itfcifto the reft, reduced the whole city to alhes. Upon 
this accident the Perfians and Lydians, affembling their 
forces together for their defence, the Ionians judged it was 
time for them to think of retreating; and accordingly they 
marched hack with all poflible diligence, in order to reim- 
bark at Ephefus: but the Perfians arriving there almofi as 
foon as they, attacked them vigoroufly, and deftroyed a great 
number of their men. The Athenians, after the return of 

« Herod. I, v. c. 99, 103. 
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’their fliips, would never engage any more in this war, not- 

withftanding all the inflances and felicitations ot Arifhi- 
goras. 

h Darius being informed of the burning of Sardis, and of 
the part the Athenians took in that affair, refolvcd from that 
very time to make war upon Greece: and that he might 
never forget his refolution, he commanded one of his officers 
to cry out to him with a loud voice every night, when he 
was at fupper: “ Sir, remember the Athenians.” In the 
burning of Sardis it happened, that the temple of Cybele, 
the goddefs of that country, was confumed with the reft of 
the city. This accident ferved afterwards as a pretence to 
the Perfians to burn all the temples they found in Greece: 
to which they were likewife induced by a motive of reli¬ 
gion, which I have explained before. 

1 As Ariftagoras, the head and manager of this revolt, was 
Hyft iaeus’s lieutenant at Miletos, Darius fufpefted that the 
latter might probably be the contriver of the whole confpi- 
racy: for which reafon he entered into a free conference 
with him upon the fubjeft, and acquainted him with his 
thoughts, and the juft grounds he had for his fufpicions. 
HyflitEus, who was a crafty courtier, and an expert mafter 
in the art of diffembling, appeared extremely furprifed and 
affii&ed, and fpeaking in a tone that at once exprefled both 
lorrow and indignation, thus endeavoured to purge himfelf 
to the king: “ Is it poflible then for your majefty to have 
entertained fo injurious a fufpicion of the moft faithful and 
mod afleftionatc of your fervants? I concerned in a rebel¬ 
lion againft you? Alas! What is therein the world that 
could tempt me to it ? Do I want any thing here? Am I 
not already railed to one of the highclt Rations in your 
court? And befides the honour I have of aflifting at your 
councils, do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, 
by the numbcrlcfs favours you heap upon me?” After this 
he infinuated, that the revolt in Ionia proceeded from his 
abfence and diftance from the country; that they had waited 
for that opportunity to rebel , that if he had Raved at 
Miletos the confpiracy would never have been formed; 
that the lured way to red ore the king’s affairs in that pro- 


u IJciod, c. ic^, 107. 


F f !* 


5 Ibid. I, V. c, 105, & 107. 
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vince, would be to fend him thither; that, he promifed hirn, 
on the forfeitme of his head, to deliver Ariftagoras into his 
hands; and engaged, befidcs all this, to make the large ill and 


of Sardinia * tributary to him. The bcit princes are often 
too credulous; and when they have once taken a fubjecl 
into their confidence, it is with difficulty they withdraw it 
from him; nor do they cafiiy undeceive thenifelves. Da¬ 
rius, impofed upon by the air of fmccrity with which 
Hyiliteus fpokc on this occafion, believed him on his own 
word, and gave him leave to return to Ionia, on condition 

7 O ' 

he came back to the Pcifian court as foon as he had exe¬ 
cuted what he promifed, 

* The revolters in the mean time, though deferted by the 
Athenians, and notwithflanding the conliderahle check they 
had received in Ionia, did not loofe courage, but Hill pu(lied 
on their point wilh rcfolution. Their fleet fet fail towards 
the Hcilefpont, and the Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, 
with the major part of the other Grecian cities in that quar¬ 
ter. After which, as they were returning back again, they 
,obliged the Carians to join with them in this war, as alfo 
.the people of Cyprus. The Pcrfian generals, having divided 
their forces among themfelves, marched three different ways 
againft the rebels, and defeated them in fevcral encounters, 

in one of which Ariflagoras was llain. 

• / 

l \Vhen Hyllkeus came to Sardis, bis intriguing temper 

formed a plot againll the government, into which he diew 

a great number oi Perlians. But, perceiving by fome dif- 

Courle lie had with Artaphcriics, that, the part he had had in 

the revolt of Ionia was not unknown to that governor, he 

thought it not lale for him to Hay any longer at Sardis, and 
* J * ✓ * * * 

retired fee ret ly the night following to the ilie of Chios; from 
• thence he lent a trull)’ mclfc tiger to Sardis, with letters lor 
Inch of the Perlians as he had gained to his party. This 
lnclfengcr betrayed him, and delivered his letters to Arta- 
paernes, by which means the plot was difeovered, all his 
accompliees put to death, and his projetl utterly defeated. 

‘ Herod. I. v. c. 1C3, 104, 108, (Sc 122. 1 Herod. 1 . vi c. 1—5. 

liiu ill.tud is very luimtc liom Ionia, and could have no relation to it. 
•J am tin 11 loi c apt to believe, it mull be «m in or tli.it hy$ crept into the text of 
1.ciutloH. a. 
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But Hill imagining, that he could bring about feme enter- 

prife ot importance, it he were once at the head of the 

Ionian league, lie made fcvcrul attempts to get into Miletos, 

and to be admitted into the confederacy by the citizens: but 

* ✓ 

none of his endeavours Succeeded, and he was obliged to 
return to Chios. 

There being atked why he had fo ilrongly urged Arif- 
tagoras to revolt, and by that means involved Ionia in Inch 
calamities, he made anfwcr, that it was became the king had 
rcfolved to tranfport the Ionians into Phoenicia, and to 
plant the Phoenicians in Ionia. But all this was a mere 11 ory 
and fitlion of his own inventing, Darius having never con¬ 
ceived any fuch defign. The artifice however lervcd his 
pnrpofe extremely well, not only for judilying him to the 
Ionians, but alfo lor engaging them to prolecute the war 
with vigour. For, being alarmed at the thoughts of this 
tranfmigration, they came to a firm rcfolution to defend 
thcmfelves againfl the Perfians to the laid extremity. 

" Artaphernes and Otancs, with the reft of the Pcrfian 
generals, finding that Miletos was the centre of the Ionian 
confederacy, rcfolved to march thither with all their forces; 
concluding, that if they could carry that dry, all the roll 
would fubmit ol courfe. The Ionians, having intelligence 

7 • > O 

ol their defign, determined in a general alldnblv to fend no 

armv into the field, but to loftily Miletos, and to furnifh it 
* • 

as well as poflible with provifions, and ail things neceffary 

lor enduring a (lege: and to unite all their lorces to engage 

the Perfians at lea, their dexterity in maritime affairs in- 

✓ 

(hieing them to believe that they Ihould have the adva it age 
in a naval battle. The place ot their rendezvous was Lada, 
a final! i 11 c ovcragainll Miletos, wheiolhev alleuihled a licet 

D * 

ol three hundred and filly-three vrilcls. At the light ol this 
licet, the Perfians, though llronger by one half withrefpeth 
to the number ot their Ihips, were at raid to hazard a battle, 
till by their cmillaries they had lecrctlv debauched the 
greatell part ol the coniederates, and engaged them to de- 
fort: fo that when the two fleets came to blows, t he lliips of 
Samos, ol Lelbos, and icveral other places billed off, and 
leturned to their own country, and the remaining fleet of 


*" Ilcuid. c. 


* Ibid. 1 . vi. c. G, 20, 31, & 33 
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the confederates did not confift of above a hundred vefTels* 
which were all quickly overpowered by numbers, and. 
almoft. entirely deliroyed. After this, the city of Miletos 
was befieged, and became a prey tp the conquerors, who 
utterly deftroyed it. This happened fix years after Arifia- 
goras’s revolt. All the other cities, as well Qn the continent 
a,s on the fea-coaft and in the ifies, returned to tlieir duty 
foon after, either voluntarily or by force. Thofe perfons 
that flood out were treated a? they had been threatened be¬ 
forehand. The handfomefl of the young men were chofen, 
to ferve in .the king’s palace; and the young women were 
all fent into Perfia; the cities and temples were reduced to 
afh^s. Thefe were the effeCts of the revolt, into which the 
people were drawn by the ambitious views of Ariltagoras. 
apd Hyiliseus. 

°The lafl of thefe two had his {hare in the general cala¬ 
mity : for that fame year he was taken by the Perfians, and 
carried to Sardis, where Artaphernes caufed him to be im¬ 
mediately hanged, without confulting Darius, left that 
prince’s afFeftion for Hy discus fhould incline him to pardon 
him, and by that means a dangerous enemy fhould be left 
alive, who might create the Perfians new troubles. It. 
appeared by the fequel, that Artaphernes’s conjecture was. 
well grounded: for when Hyjliieus’s head was brought to. 
Darius, he exprclTed great diffatisfaftion at the authors of* 
his death, and caufed the head to be honourably interred, 
as being the remains of a perfon to whom he had infinite 
obligations, the remembrance whereof was too deeply, en¬ 
graven on his mind, ever to be effaced by the greatnefs of 
any crimes he had afterwards committed. Hylliams was. 
one of thofe refllefs, bold, and enterprifing fpirits, in whom 
many good qualities are joined with kill greater vices; 
with whom all means are lawful and good, that feem to 
promote the end they have in view; who look upon juflicc, 
probity, and fincerity, as mere empty names; who make no 
fcruple to employ lying or fraud, treachery, or even per¬ 
jury, when it is to ferve their turn; and who reckon it as 
nothing to ruin nations, or even their own country, if 
necclfa/y to their own elevation. His end was worthy his 

° Herod. 1 . vi. c, 29, Sc 30, 
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fentiments and what is common enough to thefe irreligious 
politicians, who facrifice every thing to their ambition, and 
acknowledge no other rule of their aftions, and hardly any 
other God, but their intereft and fortune. 


Sect. VII. The Expedition of Darius's Annies a gait ft 


Greece . 

* TXAR 1 US, in the twenty-eight year of his reign, hav- 

ing recalled all his other generals, fent Mardonius, ^ 35 1 °* 
the fon ot Gobryas, a young lord of an iiluftrious Perfian C 
family, who had lately married one of the king's daughters, 
to command in chief throughout all the maritime parts of 
Afia, with a particular order to invade Greece, and to re¬ 
venge the burning of Sardis, upon the Athenians and 
Eretrians. The king did not {how much wifdom in this 
choice, by which he preferred a young man, becaufc he was 
a favourite, to all his oldeft and mo ft experienced generals; 
efpecially as it was in fo difficult a war, the fuccefs of 
which he had very much at heart, and wherein the glory 
of his reign was infinitely concerned. His being foil-in¬ 
law to the king was a quality indeed that might augment 
his credit, but added nothing to his real merit, or his capa¬ 
city as a general. 

Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which hfc had 
marched with his land forces after having palled through 
Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his power, fob- 
mitted. But his fleet, attempting to double Mount AtlioS 
(now called Capo Santo) in order to gain the coafls of Mace¬ 
donia, was attache-Mvith fo violent a florin of wind, that 
upwards of three hundred fhips, with above twenty thoufand 
men, perifhed in the fea. His land army met at the fame 
time with no lefs fatal a blow. For being encamped in a 
place of no fecurity, the Thracians attacked the Perfian 
camp by night, made a great flaughter ot the men, and 
wounded Mardonius himfelf. All this ill fuccefs obliged 
him fhortly after to return into Alia, with grief and confu- 
fion at his having mifearried both by fca and land in this 
expedition. 


r Herod* I. vi. c. 43, 45. 
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Daiins,’perceiving, too laic, that Marcicnnn/s youth and 
inexperience had oc.cafioned the defeat oi Ins Uoops, ic- 
callcd him and put two other generals in his place, Datis, a 
Mcclc, and Artaphcrncs, foil of Ins brother Aruphenics, 
who had been governor of Sardis. 'The king’s thoughts 
were earncftly bent upon putting in cxeculion the great 
defign he had long had in his mind, which was, to attack 
Greece with all his forces, and particularly to take a fignal 
vengeance ot the people ot Athens and Eretria, whole 
enterprife againlt Sardis was perpetually ni liis thoughts. 


x. The State of Athens . The Char after s of Miltiadcs, The- 

mijlocles , and Arijlides . 

Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper to re- 

frcfli our memories with a view ot the Hate ot Athens at this 

time, which alone fuftained the firft (hock ot the Perliaus at 

Marathon; as alfoto form feme idea beforehand ot the great 

men who fhared in that celebrated viftory. 

* 

Athens, juft delivered from that yoke of fervitude, which 
{lie had been forced to bear for above thirty years under the 
tyranny of Pififtratus and his chikhcn, now peaceably en¬ 
joyed the advantages of liberty, the fweetnefs and value ot 
wdiich were only heightened and improved by that fhort 
privation. Lacedaemon, "which was at this time the mi ft refs 
of Greece, and had contributed at firft to this happy change 
in Athens, feemed afterwards to repent of her good olliccs: 
and growing jealous of the tranquillity (he her fell had pro¬ 
cured for her neighbours, Ihc attempted to diflurb it, by 
endeavouring lo reinllate Hippias the foil of Pifillratus, in 
the government of Athens. But all her attempts were 
lruitlcls, and ferved only to man if ell her ill-will, and her 
giiel , to fee Athens determined to maintain its independence 
even of Sparta it (elf. Hippias hereupon had rccourfo to 
the Perliaus. Ariapherues, governor ot Sardis, font the 
Athenians word, as we have already mentioned, that they 
mud rc-eflablilh Hippias in his authority, unlefs they chofe 
rather to draw the whole power of Darius upon them 
This fecoiul attempt fucccedcd no better than tlu; firfl, Hip. 
pias was obliged to wait for a more favourable juntiuie. 
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We fliall fee prcfently, that lie forced as a conductor or 
guide to the Porfian generals, lent by Darius again!! Greece. 

Athens, Irom the recovery o[ her hbeity, was quite ano¬ 
ther city than under her tyrants, and dilpiayed a verv dif¬ 
ferent kind of fpirit. 'i Among the citizens, Miltiades 
diflinguilhed him felt* moll in the war with the Per bans, 
which we are going to relate. He was the fo» ol Cimon, 

an illullrious Athenian. i his Cimon had a hall brother by 

* 

the mother's fide, whofe name was likewilc Miltiades, of 
a very ancient and noble family in Rgina, who had lately 
been received into the number of the Athenian citizens. 
He was a perfon of great credit even in the time of Pilif- 
tratus : but, being unwilling to bear the yoke of a defpotic 

o y j ^ 

government, he joyfully embraced the offer made him, of 
'going to fettle with a colonv in the Thracian Cherfoncfus, 
whither he was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of 
that country, to he their king, or according to the language 
of thofc times, their tyrant. lie dving without childien, 

0 J ^ .* 

left the fovcrcignty to Stefagoras, who was his nephew, and 
chlefl. fon of his brother Ciinon ; and Stefatyoras dying alfo 

% J / ^ / 

without iffuc, the Tons of Pi fill rat us, who then ruled the 
city of Athens, font his brother Miltiades, the pci fon we 
are now fpeaking of into that country to be hh; fucccfTor. 
lie arrived there, and ellahlilhcd lnmlell in the government 

* j 

in the fame year Darius undertook his expedition again il the 
Scythians. lie attended that prince with fume (hips as far 
as the Danube; and was the perfon who an.bed the Ionian*; 
to dedroy the bridge, and return home without waiting for 
Daiius. Dining his rchdence in the Cherfoncfus lie mar¬ 
ried Hegclipyla, daughter of Oiorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbomhood, by whom he had Ciinon, the famous 
Athenian general, of whom a great deal will he faid in the fe- 
quel. Miltiades, having lor fevcral reafons abdicated his 
government in Thrace, embarked and took all that he had on 
board five fhips, and let fail lor Athens. There he fettled 
a fecund time, and acquired great reputation. 

*1 Herod 1 . vi. c. 34, 41. Cor. Nep. in Mil, cap. i—iii. 

* Alter the death of Miltiades, this pi inci fs had by a fee on cl hulbnnd a fon, 
who was called Oiorus, alter the name of bis grandfather, and who wa« ill* 
t«uhci ol Thucydides the hillorun. IIekoo. Ibid, 
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T At the fame time two other citizens, younger than Mil- 
tiades, began to diltinguifh themfelves at Athens, namely, 
Ariftides and Themiftocles. Plutarch obferves, that the 
former of thefe two had endeavoured to form him fell upon 
the model of Clifthenes, one of the greateft men of his time, 
and a zealous defender of liberty, who had very much con¬ 
tributed to the reftoring it at Athens, by expelling the Pifif- 
tradites out of that city. It was an excellent cuftom among 
the ancients, and which it were to be wifhed might prevail 
amongft us, that the young men, ambitious of public em¬ 
ployment, particularly * attached themfelves to fuch aged 
and experienced perfons as had diftinguifhed themfelves 
moft eminently therein; and who, both by their convoca¬ 
tion and example, could teach them the art oi afling them- 
fclves, and governing others with wifdom and diferetion. 
Thus, fays Plutarch, did Ariftides attach himfelf to Clif¬ 
thenes, and Cimon to Ariftides; and he mentions feveral 
others, among the reft Polybius, whom we have mentioned 
fo often, and who in his youth was the conftant difciple, and 
faithful imitator of the celebrated Philopoemen. 

Themiftocles and Ariftides were of very different difpo* 
fitions; but they both rendered great ferviccs to the com¬ 
monwealth. Themiftocles, who naturally inclined to po¬ 
pular government, omitted nothing, that could contribute 
to render him agreeable to the people, and to gain him 
friends ; behaving himfclt with great affability and com- 
plaifance to every body, always ready to do fervice to the 
citizens, every one of whom lie knew by name; nor was lie 
very nice about the means he ufecl to oblige them. 8 Some¬ 
body talking with him once on this fubjett, told him, he 
would make an excellent magi ft rate, if his behaviour towards 
the citizens was more equal, and if he was not biaffed in fa¬ 
vour of one more than another: “God forbid, M replied 
Themiftocles, 48 1 fhould ever (it upon a tribunal, where my 
friends ihould find no more credit or favour than ftrangers. 1 ' 
Cleon, who appeared fome time after at Athens, obferved a 

r Plut, in Arift. p. 319, 320, & in Them. p. 112, 113, An feni fit gcr, 
Rcfp. p. 790, 791. 

•Cic, dcSencft. Plut. An feni fit ger. Rcfp. p. 8o6, 807. 

* Dificrc a pcritu f fcgui cptimes . TAC it, in Agric. 
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quite different conduft, but yet fuch as was not wholly ex¬ 
empt from blame. When he c^rae into the adminiftratioa 
of public affairs, he affemblcd all. his friends, and declared 
to them, that from that moment lie renounced their friend- 
fliip, left it. fhould prove an obftacle to him in the difcbarge 
of his duty, and caufe him to aft. with partiality and injuf- 
tice. This was doing them very little honour, and judging 
hardly of their integrity. But, as Plutarch lays, it was not 
his triends but his paflions that he ought to have re¬ 
nounced. 

Ariftides had the diferetion to obferveajuft medium be¬ 
tween thele two vicious extremes. Being- a favourer of 
ariftocracy, in imitation ol Lycurgus, whofe great admirer 
he was, he in a manner Itruck out a new path of his own; 
not endeavouring to oblige his triends at the expence of 
jufticc, and yet always ready to do them ferv.ice when con- 
fiftent with it. He carefully avoided making ufe of his 
friends recommendations lor obtaining employments, left it 
fhould prove a dangerous obligation upon him, as well as a 
plaufible pretext for them, to require the fame favour from 
him on the like occafion. Pic ufed to fay, that the true citi¬ 
zen, or the honeft man, ought to make no other ufe of his 
credit and power, than upon all occafions to praftife what 
was honeft and juft, and engage others to do the fame. 

Confidcring this contrariety of principles and humours 
among thefe great men, we arc not to wonder, if during 
their adminillration, there was a continual oppofition be¬ 
tween them. Themifloclcs, who was bold and enterprifing 
in almoll all his attempts, was Hill furc almoft always to find 
Ariftides againlt him, who thought hinifelf obliged to thwart 
the other’s defigns, even fomelimes when they were juft 
and beneficial to the public, left he Ihould get too great 
an afeendant and authority, which might become pernicious 
to the commonwealth. One day, having got the better of 
Thcmiftocles, who had made feme propofal really advan¬ 
tageous to the Hate, he could not contain hiinfclf, but cried 
out aloud as he went out of the affcmbly, “That the Athe¬ 
nians would never profper, till they threw them both into 
the Barathrum the Barathrum was a pit, into which male-. 
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fattors condemned to die were thrown. e But not with flan cl¬ 
ing this mutual oppofition, when the common intcrcf! was 
at (lake, they were no longer enemies : and whenever they 
were to take the field, or engage in any expedition, they 
agreed together to lay afide all differences on leaving the 
city, and to be at liberty to refume them on their return, if 
they thought fit. 

The predominant paffion of Themiftocles was ambition 
and the love ot glory, which difeovered itfelf from his 
childhood. After the battle of Marathon, which we lhall 
fpeak of prefently, when the people were every where ex¬ 
tolling the valour and conduit of Miltiades, who had won 
it, Themiftocles never appeared but in a very thoughtful 
and melancholy humour: he fpent whole nights without 
fleep, and was never fecn at public feafts and entertainments 
as ufual. When his friends, aftonifhed at this change, afkcd 
him the reafon of it, he made anfwer, “ that Miltiadcs’s 
trophies would not let him fleep.” Thcl'c were a kind of 
incentive, which never ceafed to prompt and animate his 
ambition. From this time Themiftocles addicted himfclf 
wholly to arms; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
groffed him. 

As for Ariflidcs, the love of the public good was the great 
fpring of all his actions. What lie was moll particularly ad¬ 
mired for, was his coufiancv and 11 cad in c Is under the uu- 

✓ 

foreleeu changes, to which thole, who have the adminilira- 
tion of allairs, arc expofed ; for he was neither elevated 
with the honour conferred upon him, nor call, down at the 
contempt and difappointinents he iometimes experienced. 
On all occafions, he preferved his ufual calmnels and tem¬ 
per, being perluadcd that a man ought to give himfeli up 
entirely to his country, and to ferve it with a perleil difin- 
tereflcdnefs, as well with regard to glory as to riches. The 
general clleem for the uprightnefs of his intentions, the 
purity of his zeal for the imerefts of the Hate, and the (in- 
eerily ol his virtue appeared one day in the theatre, when 
one of ylLTcliylusks plays was atling. For when the aeior had 
repeated that verle, which deferihes the character of Am- 
pluaruti, “ lie does not defire to feein an houell and vir- 

‘ i'lui, in Apophthegm, p, i8G. 
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tuous man, but rcallv to be fo,” the whole audience call 

✓ 

their eyes upon Arid ides, and applied the fenfe to him* 
Another thing related of him, with relation to a public 
employment, is very remarkable. He was no fooner made 
treafurer-gencrai of the republic, but he made it appear, that 
his predeceflors in that ollicc had clieatcd the hate of vail 
lums of money; and among the reft Themiftocles in parti¬ 
cular; for this great man, with all his merit, was not irre¬ 
proachable on that head. For which rcafon, when Anilides 
came to pafs his accounts, Themiftocles railed a mighty 
fafl.ion againft him, accufcd him of having embezzled the 

*• > 7 Q 

public treafure, and prevailed fo far, as to have him con¬ 
demned and fined. But the principal inhabitants, and the 
moft virtuous part of the citizens, rifing up again ft fo unjuft 
a feiucnce, not only the judgment was reverfed and the fine 
remitted, but he was elected treafurer again for the year en- 
filing, lie then feemed to repent of his former adminiftra- 
tion; and bv blowing himfeif more tradable and indulgent 
towards others, lie found out the fecret of pleading all that 
plundered the commonwealth. For, as lie neither reproved 
• them, nor narrowly ini peeled their accounts; all thole 
plunderers, grown fat with i’poi! and rapine, now extolled 
•Anilides to the fkics. It would have been eafy for him, 

0 

as we perceive, to have enriched himfeit in a poll of that 

nature, which foetus, as it were, to invite a num to it by 

* 

the many favourable opportunities it lays in his way; eTe* 
dally as lie had to do with officers, who lor their part were 
intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and would have 
been ready to conceal the frauds of the treafurer their mailer, 
upon condition he did them the lame lavotir. 

Tlicfe veiy oiiiccrs now made intcrell with the people to 
have him continued a third year in the fame employment. 
But when the time ol election was come, juft as they were 
upon the point, ol eluding Anilides unauimoutiy, he role 
up, and warmly reproved the Athenian people ; “ What," 
fays he, “ when I managed tour treaiure with all the fide- 

✓ ' < * s 

1 ity and diligence an lioncil man is capable ol, 1 met with 
the mod. cruel treatment, and the nidi mortifying retains; 
and now that I have abandoned it to the mercy of ail tiiefe 

9 

robbers of the public, 1 am an tulupnddc man, and the bell, 
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bf citizens! I cannot help declaring to you, that t am more 
afhamed of the honour you do me this day, than I was of the 
condemnation you paffed againft me this time twelvemonth: 
and with grief I find, that it is more glorious with us to be 
complaifant to knaves, than to lave the treasures of the re¬ 
public.” By this declaration he filenced the public plun¬ 
derers, and gained the efleem of all good men. 

Such were the charaHcrs of thefe two ilInjurious Athe¬ 
nians, who began to diftinguifh their extenfive merit, when 
Darius turned his arms againft Greece. 


2. Darius fends Heralds into Greece , in order to found the 

People , tin cl Co require them lo Jubmit . 

“Before this prince would dive&ly engage in this enter- 
prife, he judged it expedient, fir ft of all, to found the Gre¬ 
cians, and to know in what manner the different Rates 
flood affe&ed towards him. With this view he lent heralds 
into all parts of Greece, to 'require earth and water in his 
name: this was the form ufed by the Perfians when they 
'exafted fubmiflion from thofc they were for fubjefting to 
them. On the arrival of thefe heralds, many of the Grecian 
cities, dreading the power of the Perfians, complied with 
their demands ; as did alfo the inhabitants of Angina, a little 
ifle, over againfl and not far from Athens. This proceeding 
of the people ol Angina was looked upon as a public trea- 
fon. The Athenians reprefented the matter to the Spartans, 
who immediately Cent Cleomenes, one of their kings, to ap¬ 
prehend the authors of it. The people of ALgina refufed to 
deliver them, under pretence that he came without his col¬ 
league. This colleague was Demaratus, who had himfelf 

t 

fuggelied lhatcxcufc. As foon as Cleomenes was returned 
to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for that 
affront, lie endeavoured to get him depofed, as not being of 
the royal family ; and fucceedcd in his attempt by the 
affihance oi the prieflefs ot Dclphos, whom lie had fuborned 
to give an anfwer favourable to his defigns. Demaratus, 
not being able to endure lb grofs an injury, banWhed liim- 
fclf from his country, and retired to Darius, who received 

11 Herod. 1 . vi. c. 49, & 86. 
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him with open arms, and gave him a confiderable fettlement 
in Perfia. He was fucceeded in the throne by Leutychides, 
who joined his colleague, and went with him to yEgina, 
from whence they brought away ten of the principal inha¬ 
bitants, and committed them to the cuftody of the Athe¬ 
nians, their declared enemies. Cleomenes dying not long 
after, and the fraud he had committed at Delphos being dif* 
covered, the Lacedaemonians endeavoured to oblige the 
people of Athens to fet thofe prifoners at liberty, but they 
refufed. 

x The Perfian heralds, who went to Sparta and Athens, 
were not fo favourably received, as thofe that had been fent 
to the other cities. One ot them was thrown into a well, 
and the other into a deep ditch, and were bid to take there 
earth and water. I fhouldbe lefs furprifed at this unworthy 
treatment, if Athens alone had been concerned in it. It was 
a proceeding fuitable enough to a popular government, rafh, 
impetuous, and violent; where reafon is feldom heard, and 
every thing determined by paflion. But I do not find any 
thing in this agreeable to the Spartan equity and gravity. 
They were at liberty to refufe what was demanded; but to» 
treat public officers in fuch a manner, was an open violation 
of the law of nations. * If what the hiltorians fay on this 
head be true, the crime did not remain unpunifhed. TaL 
thybius, one of Agamemnon’s heralds, was honoured at 
Sparta as a god, and had a temple there. He revenged the 
indignities done to the heralds of the king ot Perfia, and 
made the Spartans feel the clfetls of his wrath, by bringing 
many terrible accidents upon them. In order to appeafe lain, 
and to expiate their offence, they lent afterwards fcvcral of 
their chief citizens into Perfia, who voluntarily offered 
themfelves as vitlims lor their country. They* were deli¬ 
vered into the hand ot Xerxes, who would not let them 
fuller, but fent them back to their own country. As for 

* 

the Athenians, Talthybius executed his vengeance on the 
family of Miltiades, who was principally concerned in the 
outrage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 

* Herod, t. viii. c. 133, 136. 
f Ibtd, 135, & 136. 1'auf. ia Lacon. p. i8b,&i83. 
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3. The Per fans defeated at Marathon by Miltiades. 

• Darius immediately font away Datis and Artapherncs, 
whom lie had appointed generals in the room of Mardonius. 

’ Then* inlfruHions were, to give up Erctria and Athens to 
he plundered, to burn all the hordes and temples therein, to 
make all the inhabitants oi both places pnfoners, and to fend 
them to Daiitts; for which ])urpofe they went provided with 
a great number oi chains and fetters. * Thcv fet fail with 
a fleet of five or fix hundred {hips, and ail anuv of five 
hundred thoufand men. After having made them (elves 

O 

mailers of the ilies in the /lv»can fea, which they did with- 
out dilficultv, tliev turned their eourfe towards Erctria, a' 

4 * 

city of Euboea, which tliev look after a fiegc of feven days, 
bv the treachery of fomc of the principal inhabitants : thev 

• • 4 1 / 

reduced it entirely to afhes, put. all the inhabitants in 
chains, apd lent therm to Pcifia, b Darius, contrary to then 
expectation, treated them kindly, and gave them a village 
in the country of Ciflia for their habitation, which was but 

s 7 

a day’s journey from Sufa, where c Apollonius Tyanautsv 
found fomc of their deiccmlants fix hundred years after¬ 
wards. 

• d Alter this fueeefs at Erctria, tlic Perfians advanced to¬ 
wards Attica, l lippias conduced them to Marathon, a little 
town by the fea-hde. They took care to acquaint the 
Athenians with the lute of Ereiria ; and to let them know, 
that not an inhabitant ol that place had efeaped their ven¬ 
geance, 111 hopes that this news would induce them to fur- 
render immediately. The Athenians had lent to Laceda* 
mop, to (U (ire fuceours again!! the common euemv, which 

' j 

the Spartans granted them inlbmtSy, and without delibera¬ 
tion; but which could no; fet out till fomc days alter, <m 
account ol an ancient etiilom, and fupcrllitions maxim 
among’l them, that did not admit them it) begin a march he-, 
lore the lull ol the moon. Not one of their other allic.* 
prepaicd to (uccout them, lb great terror had the formidable 


* l'iut. in Moral, p. 8 • 9. 
* l I lfuxl. 1 . vi. C, l O ». U 1 
i'luu iu At liliJ p j : 1. 
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army of the Perfians fprcad on every fide. The inhabitants 
of Flatten alone furnilhed them with a thou land foldiers. 
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In this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm their 
Haves, which had never been clone there before this occa- 
lion. 

The Pcrfian army commanded by Datis confiftcd of a 
hundred thoufand loot, and ten thoufand horfe. That of the 
Athenians amounted in all but to ten thoufand men. This 
had ten generals, of whom Miltiadcs was the chief; and 
thefe ten were to have the command ot the whole army, 
cadi for a day, one after another. There was a great dif- 
putc among thefe officers, whether they fliould hazard a 
battle, or cxpcfcl the enemy within their walls. The latter 
opinion had a great majority, and appeared very reafonablc. 
for, what appearance of fuccefs could there be in facing 
with a handful of foldiers, fo numerous and formidable an. 
army as that of the Perfians ? Miltiadcs, however, declared 
for the contrary opinion, and fhowed, that the only means 
to exalt the courage ot their own troops, and to flrikc a 
terror into thofe of the enemy, was to advance boldly to¬ 
wards them with an air ot confidence and intrepidity. Arif- 
tides Ifremioufiy defended this opinion, and brought font 
<d the other commanders into it, fo that when the i'ufliages 




came to be taken, they were equal on both fides of the 
queflion. Hereupon Miltiadcs addreiled him {‘cl t to Calli¬ 


machus, who was then * Polemarch, and had a right of 
voting as well as the ten commanders. lie very warmly 
reprelcnied to him, that, the late ol their country was then in 
his hands ; and that his (ingle vole was to determine, whe¬ 
ther Athens fliould prelcrve her liberty, or be enllavcd : 
and that he had it in his power by one word to become as 
famous as Ilannodius and Arillogitou, the authors of that 
liberty which the Athenians enjoyed.. Callimachus pro¬ 
nounced that word in favour ot Milliades’s opinion. And 
accordingly a battle was refolved upon. 

Aridities reflecting, that a command which changes every 
dav mull neccllhi ily be feeble, unequal, not of a piece, often 

* The Polear.uch at Athens was both an officer and a confidcnhlc 
-rate, equally employed to command in the army, and to adminiitci jutiicc. I 
(lull u, »' c a lavgn account of this oiluc in another place. 
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contrary to itfelf, and incapable either of projecting, or 
executing any uniform defign, was of opinion that their 
danger was both too great and too prefling lor them to ex* 
pofe their affairs to fuch inconveniencies. In order to pre¬ 
vent them, he judged it neceffary to veft the whole power in 
one Angle perfon: and to induce his colleagues to aft con¬ 
formably, he himfelf let the firft example of refignation. 
When the day came, on which it was his turn to take upon 
him the command, he refigned it to Miltiades, as the more 
able and experienced genera!. The other commanders did 
the fame, all fentiments of jealoufy giving way to the love 
of the public good; and by this day 's behaviour we may 
learn, that it is almoft as glorious to acknowledge merit in 
other perfons, as to have it in one's fell*. Miltiades however 
thought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, like an able 
captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of the ground, 
togain what he wanted in ftrength and number. He drew up 
his army at the foot of a mountain, that the enemy fhould not 
be able either to furround him, or charge him in the rear. 
On the two fides of his army he caufed large trees to be 
thrown, which were cut down on purpofc, in order to cover 
his flanks, and render the Pcrfiau cavalry ufelefs. Datis, 
their commander, was verv fenfible that the place was not 
advantageous for him; but relying upon the number of his 
troops, which was infinitely luperior to that of the Atheni¬ 
ans; and, on the other hand, not being willing to flay till the 
reinforcement of the Spartans arrived, he determined to en¬ 
gage. The Athenians did not wait for the enemy's charg¬ 
ing them. As foon as the (ignal of battle was given, they 
ran again ft the enemy with all tin* fury imaginable. The 
Perfians looked upon this firft 11 cp ol the Athenians as 
piece of nuulnefs, confidering their army was fb fmall, and 
utterly dcllitute both of cavalry and archers: but. they were 
quickly undeceived. Herodotus obferves, that this was the 
iiril time the Grecians began an engagement by running in 
this manner, which may feem fbmewhat allonilhing. And, 
indeed, was there not realba to apprehend, that, their run. 
niug would, in fome meafure, weaken the troops, and blunt 
the edge of their fi 1 11 imprtuofity; and that the Ibldiers, hav¬ 
ing quitted their ranks, might be out of breath, fpent, and in 
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diforder, when they came to the enemy, who, waiting to re¬ 
ceive them in good order and without ftirring, ought, one 
would think, to be in a condition to fuftain their charge ad- 
vantageoufly ? e This confuleration engaged Pompey at the 
battle of Pharfalia, to keep his troops in a Heady poflure, and 
to forbid them making any motion till the enemy made the 
firft attack: f but Casfar* blames Pompey’s conduft in 
this refpeft, and gives this reafon for it: that the impetuofity 
of an army's motion in running to engage, infpires the foU 
diers with a certain enthufiafm and martial fury, and it 
gives an additional force to their blows, and that it in- 
creafes and inflames their courage, which, by the rapid 
movement of fo many thou fand men together, is blown up 
and animated, to ufethe expreffion, like flames by the wind. 
I leave it to the gentlemen who profefs arms, to decide the 
point between thofe two great captains, and return to my 
fubjeft. 

The battle was very fierce and obflinate. Miltiades had 
made the wings of his army exceeding ftrong, but had left 
the main body more weak, and not fo deep; the reafon of 
which feems manifefl enough. Having but ten thoufand 
men to oppofe fuch a numerous and vaft army, it was im- 
pofiible for him either to make a large front, or to give an 
equal depth to his battalions. He was obliged therefore to 
take his choice; and he imagined, that he could gain the 
viftory no otherwife, than by the efforts he fhouLd make by 
his two wings, in order to break and difperfe thofe of the 
Pcrfians; not doubting but, when his wings were once vic¬ 
torious, they would be able to attack the enemy’s main body 
in flank, and complete the vitlory without much difficulty. 
This was the fame plan as Hannibal followed afterwards at 
the battle of Cannae, which fucceeded fo well with him, and 
which indeed can fcarce ever fail of fucceeding. The Per- 

• Caif. in Bell, Civil. 1 . iii. f Hut. in Pomp. p. 656. & in Cacf p. 719. 

* Quod nobis quidem nulla rati one faElum d Pompeio videtur: propter ea quod tjl qua- 
dam incitjtio atque alacritas natural/ter iyinata omnibus qua: Jludio pugna incenditur. 
Hanc non reprimere^fed augirc imperMures debent, Cves. 

Kciurap 7 rigi twto haf+apruv 7 ov Uo(j.n niw, «yva>io-avT», jouta fpgjtAtr 

fo&ottv rv y^°F , . v * ,v trt 'Pf a ? ,v i w >‘ IVT * /-tav ^ iri/yijt- 

?Qi OV IX 7IM)TWy IWflrfpi<M£o/4ll0>> Flut , in CxL 
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fians then attacked the main body of the Grecian army, 

and made their greateft effort particularly upon the front. 

This was led by Anilides and Themilloclcs, who fupportccl 

it a long time witli an intrepid coinage and bravery, but 

were at length obliged to give ground. At that very inllant 

came up their two victorious wings, which had detcatcd 

thole of the enemy, and put them to flight. Nothing could 

be more Icafonablc for the main body of the Grecian army, 

which began to be broken, being quite borne down by the 

number ol Pevfians. The fcalc was quickly turned, and the 

Barbarians were entirely routed. They all betook them- 

* * 

fclves to their heels and tied, not towards their camp, but to 
their Ihips, that they might make their cfcapc. The Athe¬ 
nians purlued them thither, and fet many of their ve/Ielson 
fire. On this occafion it was, that Cynic gyrus, the brother 
of the poet /Efchylus, who laid hold of one of the Ihips, in 
order to get into it with thofe that fled*, had bus right hand 
cut off, and fell into the lea and was drowned. The Athe¬ 
nians took feven of their Ihips. They had not above two 
hundred men killed on their fide in this engagement; 
whereas on the fide of the Pei fians above fix thoufand were 
Haiti, without reckoning thole who fell into the fea, as they 
endeavoured to cfcape, or thofe that were con finned with the 
Ihips fet on lire. 

Ilippies was killed in the: bailie. That ungrateful and 
perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjull dominion 
ufurpml by his father IT' fi/(iatus over the Athenians, had 
the bafenels to become a iercile courtier to a ba; bariau 
prince, and to implore has a,d againll his native count]v. 
Urged on by hatred and revenge, he iuggelled all the means 
he could invent :o ioad his conuiiv with chains; and even 
put hiinfclt ill the head ol its enemies, with detign to reduce 
that city to af!us to which lie owed his birth, and againll 
which he had r.o other giunnd ol complaint, than that ihe 
would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An ignomi- 


* Juft in iulds. that Cyntcgyrus having lull had his light and then his ]«ft 
hand ml oil with ,m axe, laid hold n( liicvUl'el with lihs iccih, and would not 
let "O, to violent was his r;i|»c againll the enemy : ibis account U ultcilv 
fe. fous, ami liUo not the icull appearance ol iruih iu ii„ 
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nious death, together with cverlafting infamy entailed upon 
his name, was the juft reward of fo black a treachery. 

5 I in mediately after the battle, an Athenian foidier, flill 
recking witli the blood of the enemy, quitted the army, and 
ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens the happy news of 
the victory. When he arrived at the nragiftrate’s houfe, he 
only uttered two or three words, Rejoice, rejoice, the 
victory is ours,” and fell down dead at his feet. 

h Tlic Perhaps had thought thcmfelvcs lo fare of victory, 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in order to eiecl 
a trophy there. The Grecians took this marble, and can fed 
a ftatue to be made of it by Phidias, in honour of die goddefs 
+ Ncmefis, who had a temple near the place where the battle 
was fought. 

n 

The Perfian fleet, inRead of failing by the iflands, in ord.cr 
to re-enter Afia, doubled the cape of Sunium, with the de- 
lign of furpriftng Athens, before the Athenian forces fiionld 
arrive there to defend the city. But the latter had the pre¬ 
caution to inarch thither with nine tribes to fccure their 
country, and performed their march with fo much expedi¬ 
tion, that they arrived there the fame day. The diftance 
from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, or fifteen 
French leagues. This was a great deal for an army that had 
juft undergone a long and rude battle. By this means the 
defigns of their enemies mi (carried. 

Anilides, the only general that flayed at Marathon with 
his tribe, to take care ol the fpoil and pri(oners, aciod leit- 
ably to the good opinion that was entertained of him. for, 
though gold and filver were feattered about in abundance 

O O 

in the enemy’s camp, and though all the tents as well as 
galleys that were taken, were lull ol rich clothes and roflly 
turniturc, and treafurc of all kinds lo an immenfc value, ho 
not only was not tempted to touch any of it himfeif, but 
hindered every body clJc from touching it, 


R 1 'Iul. dc glor. Atiicn. y 3.17, f ‘ l untm. 1 . i. 6.». 

M XrtjrRTi, I could not lender 1 he liveliness ol llu- Greek cspief- 

fi on in our language. 

+ This was ilic goddefs, whole bulmefs was to punilh injullice and op* 
preiliou. 
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As foon as the day of the full moon was over, the Lace¬ 
daemonians began their march with twothoufand men; and, 
having travelled with all imaginable expedition, arrived in 
Attica after three davs hard marching; the length of the 
way, from Sparta to Attica, was no lefs than twelve hundred 
ftadia, or one hundred and fifty Englifh miles. 1 The battle 
was fought the day before they arrived: however, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Marathon, where they found the fields covered 
with dead bodies and riches- After having congratulated 
the Athenians on the happy fuccefs of the battle, they re¬ 
turned to their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolifli and ridiculous fuperfti- 
tion from having a (hare in the moll glorious aftion recorded 
in hiftory. For it is almoil without example, that fuch a 
handful of men, as the Athenians were, fhould not only 
make head againft fo numerous an army as that of the Per- 
fians, but fhould entirely rout and defeat them. One is 
aftonifhed to fee fo formidable a power attack fo fmall a city 
and mifearry; and we are almolt tempted to difbelieve the 
truth of an event that appears fo improbable, and which ne- 
verthelefs is very certain and unqueftionable. This battle 
alone fhows what wonderful things may be performed by 
an able general, who knows howto take his advantages; by 
the intrepidity of foldiers, who are not afraid of death; by 
a zeal for one’s country; the love of liberty; a hatred and 
deteftation of flavery and tyranny; which were fentiments 
natural to the Athenians; but undoubtedly very much aug¬ 
mented and inflamed in them by the very prefence of Hip- 
pias, whom 
all that had paffed between them. 

k Plato, in more places than one, makes it his bufinefs to 
extol the battle of Marathon, and is for having that aftion 
confidered as the fource and original caufe of all thevi&o. 
ries that were gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this 
viftory that deprived the Perfian power of that terror which 
had rendered them fo formidable, and made every thing 
#oop before them: it was this vi&ory that taught the Gre¬ 
cians to know their own jflrength, and not to tremble before 

s Ifocr. in Panegr. p. 113. 

fc In Mcncx. p, 239, 240. lit. Ub. de Lig. p. 698, Sc 699, 


they dreaded to have again for their matter, after 
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an enemy, terrible only in name; that made them find by 
experience, that victory does not depend fo much upon the 
number, as the courage of troops; that fet before their 
eyes in a molt confpicuous light, the glory there is in facri- 
ficing one’s life in the defence ot our country, and for the 
prefervation of liberty; and lafily, that infpired them, 
through the whole courfe of fuccceding ages, with a noble 
emulation and warm defire to imitate their anceflors, and 
not to degenerate from their virtue. For on ail important 
occafions, it was cuttomary among them to put the people 
in mind ot Miltiades and his invincible troop, that is, ot a 
little army of heroes, whofe intrepidity and bravery had 
done fo much honour to Athens. 

1 Thofe that were llain in the battle had all the honour 
immediately paid to them that was due to their merit. 
Illuftrious monuments were eroded to them all in the very 
place where the battle was tought; upon which iheir own 
names and that of their tribes were recorded. There were 
three diliinct lets ot monuments feparately fet up, one for 
the Athenians, another for the Plattcans, and a third for the 
{laves, whom they had admitted among their foldiers on that 
occafion. Miltiadcs’s tomb was eroded afterwards in the 
fame place. 

"The reflection Cornelius Ncpos makes upon what the 
Athenians did to honour the memory of their general, de~ 
ferves to be taken notice of. Formerly, fays he, {peaking of 
the Romans, our anccftors rewarded virtue by marks of difi* 
tinflion, that were not /lately or magnificent, but fuch as 
were rarely granted, and for that very reafon were highly 
cllecmcd; whereas now they are fo profufely bellowed, 
that little or no value is fet upon them. The fame thing 
happened, adds lie, among the Athenians. All the honour 
that, was paid to Miltiades, the great deliverer of Athens 
and of all Greece, was, that in a piClure of the battle of 
Marathon, drawn by order ot the Athenians, he was repre- 
fented at the head of the ten commanders, exhorting the fob 
tliers, and letting them an example of their duty. But this 
fame people, in later ages, being grown more powerful, 


• iu Attic, p. 6 o } 6i. 


“Cor. Ncp« in Milt# c. vh 
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and corrupted by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
three hundred Ihitues to Demetrius Phalereus* 


n Plutarch 


makes til 


fame rollcflion, and wifely ob- 
ferves, that the * honour which is paid to great men ought 
not to be looked upon as the reward of their illuflrious 
att.iwi>\ but ojilv as a mark ol the efteem ol them, whereof 
fuch monuments are intended to perpetuate the remem¬ 
brance. It is not then the ftatclinefs or magnificence of 

O 

public monuments, which gives them their value, or makes 
them durable, but the fincerc gratitude of thofe that erect 
them. The three hundred ftatues of Demetrius Phalereus 
were all thrown down even in his own lifetime, but the 
piciurc, in which Miltiadcs’s courage was represented, was 
prelervcd many ages alter him. 

u This piciurc was kept at Athens in a gallery, adorned 
and enriched with different paintings, all excellent in their 
kind, and done by the greateft matters; which for that 
reafon was called zjoiyj}^, fignifying varied and diverfified. 
The celebrated Polygnotus, a native ol the ifle of Thafos, 
and one of the fineft painters of his time, painted this picture, 
or at lead the greateft part of it; and, as he valued himfolf 
upon his honour, and was more attached to gloiy than in- 
tereft, he did it. gratis, and would not receive any recom- 
pence for it. The city ol Athens therefore rewarded him 
with a fort of coin, that was move acceptable to his t.afic, bv 
procuring an order from the Ampbytlions to appoint him a 
public lodging in the city, where lie might live during bis 
own pica hire. 

rThe gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades was 
of no very long duration. After the battle of Marathon, he 
defin'd and obtained the command ot a fleet of feventy (hips, 
in order to punilh and fulidiic the iHands that had favoured 
the Baibavians. Accordingly he reduced fevcral of iliem: 
but having had ill fuccefs in the itte ol Paios,and, upon * 
falfe report, ot the arrival ol the enemy's licet, having railed 
the liege which he had laid to the capital city, wherein In: 


n In pr.vc. tic: icp. (;cr, p, 820. 


l’lin. 1. x\xv. I s y, 


i l Ikiod. 1 . v. c. 132, & 136. Cui. Ncp. m Milt, t. vii & viii, 

V O -- ’ V" f 'Aio'Jw nx. O* Ti; kMm eri-pb/ jv, 7 *,v 71 »;« £ 
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had received a very dangerous wound, he returned to Athens 
with his fleet, and was there impeached by a citizen, called 
Xanthippus, who accufed him of having railed the fiege 
through treachery, and in confideration ol a great fum of 

O j 7 O 

money given him by the king of Pcrfia. As little proba¬ 
bility as there was in this ac dilation, it ncverthelcfs took 
place again!! the merit and innocence of Miltiades. q He 
was condemned to !ofe Iris life, and to be thrown into the 
Barathrum ; a font once palled only upon the great eft crimi¬ 
nals and malefactors. The magi Urate oppofed the execution 
of fo unjuft a condemnation. All the favour fhown to this 
preferver of his country, was to have the fentence of death 
commuted into a penalty of fifty talents, or fifty thoufand 

crowns French money, bcino* the fum to winch the ex- 

- 7 

peaces of the fleet, that, had been equipped upon his felici¬ 
tation and advice, amounted. Not being rich enough to pay 
this fum, he was put into prifon, where lie died of the 
wound he had received at Paros. Cimon, his Ion, who was 
at this time very young, fignali/.ecl his piety on this occauon, 
as we fhal 1 find in the iequel he did his courage afterwards. 
He purchafcd the permiflion of burying his father’s body, 
by paying the fine of fifty thouf.mil crowns, in which he 
had been condemned; which fum the young man railed as 

¥ O 

well as he could, by the afliflance of his friends and re¬ 
lations. 

Cornelius Ncpos obferves, that what chiefly induced the 
Athenians to at;) in this manner, with rogaid to Miltiades, 
was only his merit and great reputation, which made the 
people, who were but lately delivered, from the yoke of 
(lavery under Pififlratus, apprehend that Miltiades who bad 
been tyrant before in the Cherfonclus, might efle/Yt the lame 
at Alliens. *‘They therefore chofe rather to punifh an inno¬ 
cent perfon, than to he under perpetual apprehenlions of 
him. To this fame principal was the in (lit ution of the ollra- 
cifm at Athens owing. ' l have el few here given an ac¬ 
count ol the moll plaufiblo reafons upon which t lie oil t .tei fin 
could be founded : hut 1 do not fee how we can fully jultify 


•i Hut. in Gcoig. p ^ 19. 


r Man. d’Euitl. Tom, iii. p. 407. 


/Aw fippuhb rrfpuicvs vuiiuit cm inuv\,cuUm pldii , >jmhn jc diutim <jj'< in 


}>>» o<r. 
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fo ftrange a policy, to which all merit becomes fufpefted, 
and virtue itfelt appears criminal. 

s This appears plainly in the banifhment at Ariflides. His 
inviolable attachment to jnfticc obliged him on many occa- 
lions to oppofe Thcmiftocles, who did not pique himfelf 
upon his delicacy in that refpeft, and who {pared no in¬ 
trigues and cabals to engage the fu If rages ot the people for re¬ 
moving a rival who always oppofed his ambitious defigns. 
* This is a lhangc inftance, that a perfon may be fuperior in 
merit and virtue, without being fo in credit. The impetuous 
eloquence of Themiftoclcs bore down the jufticc of Ariflides, 
and occafioned his banilhment. In this kind oi trial the 
citizens gave their fuflrages by writing the name ot the ac- 
cufcd perfon upon a fhell, called in Greek oqpxx ov, trom 
whence came the term ofiracifm. On this occafion a pea- 
fan t, who could not write and did not know Ariflides, appli¬ 
ed to himfelf, and defired him to put the name ot Ariflides 
upon his fhell. “ Has he done you any wrong,” taid Arif- 
tides, 44 that you arc for condemning him in this manner?” 

-— 14 No,” replied the other, 44 I do not fo much as know 
him; but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every 
body call him the Jufl .” Ariflides, without faying a word 
more, calmly took the fhell, wrote his own name in it, and 
returned it. He fet out for his banifhment, imploring the 
gods that no accident might beial his country to make it 
repret him. The t great Camillus, in a like cafe, did not 
imitate his generofity, and prayed to a quite different effefl, 
defiring the gods to force his ungrateful country by fome 
misfortune to have occafion lor his aid, and recal him as 
foon as pofifible. 

1 O happy republic, cries out Valerius Maximus, fpcak- 
ing of Ariltidcs’s baniflmieut, which, alter having fo bafcly 
treated the mod virtuous man it. ever produced, lias ft ill 
been able to find citizens zealoufly and faithfully attached 


Hut. in Ari(U p. 322,323. 


‘Vat. Max. 1 . v. c. 3 


* In hii coo tuturn cfl, quanto antijlarct e/oquentia innocent ue • (juan qu am tnim a dr a 
txcclkbat ArijUik\ abjlincnt /«, ut unus pojl hdminu.ni mmoriinn, quod quidi tn in n mnh- 
9rimus t c a* nomine Juftu> fit up pc Hat us; tauten d The mi flack co/Iufajaflih tejluld ilia 
fxil'to tkeem annorum multatus tjf, Corn. Net. in Arift. 

i In exilian) ubi t , ft era/us ab dii\ immntalibu *, ft exit 1 to Jdd t\i injuria jicrit, pnwt 
quuquc tempos Jut Tuitun niftmkv Jam nut* Liv. 1 , v. n, 34. 
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to her fervice ! Felices Atkenas , quapojl illius exilium in¬ 
venire ahquem aut virum bonum % aut amante?n Jui civem 
potuerunt; cum quo tunc ipj'a JanElitas migravit! 

Sect. VIII. Darius lefolves to make War in P erf on againjl 
Egypt and againjl Greece: is prevented by Death . Dif 
pule between two of fas Sons , concerning the Sitccefion to 
the Crown „ Xerxes is chojen King . 

«T7£7HEN Darius received the news of the defeat of 
V V his army at Marathon, he was violently enraged; 
and that bad fuccefs was fo lar from difeouraging or divert¬ 
ing him from carrying on the war againft Greece, that it 
only ferved to animate him to purfue it with the gi enter 
vigour, in order to be revenged at the fame time for the 
burning of Sardis, and for the dilhonour incurred at Mara¬ 
thon. Being thus determined to march in perfon with ail 
his forces, he difpatched orders to all his fubje&s in the 
feveral provinces of his empire to arm themfelves for this 
expedition. 

After having fpent three years in making the neceffary 
preparations, he had another war to carry on, occafioned 
by the revolt of Egypt. It feems from what we read in 
* Diodorus Siculus, that Darius went thither himfelf to 
quell it, and that he fucceeded. The hiftorian relates that 
upon this prince's defiring to have his flatue placed before 
that of Sefoftris, the chief priefi of the Egyptians told him, 
he had not yet equalled the glory of that conqueror; and that 
the king, without being offended at the Egyptian priefPs 
freedom, made anfwer, that he would endeavour to furpafs 
it* Diodorus adds further, that Darius, detailing the im¬ 
pious cruelty which his predcceffor Cambyfes had exercifed 
in that country, expreffed great reverence for their gods 
and temples; that he had feveral converfations with the 
Egyptian priefts upon matters of religion and government; 
and that having learnt of them, with what gcntlenefs their 
ancient kings ufed to treat their fubjc£ls, he endeavoured, 
after his return into Perfia, to form himfelf upon their 
model. But y Herodotus, more worthy of belief in this 

M Herod* 1 , vii. c. t, * Lib. i< p. $4, < 5 c 85. 7 Lib. vi. c. 
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particular than Diodorus, only obfcrves, that tins prince 
refolving at once to chaltife his revolted fubjcfts, and to be 
avenged of his ancient enemies, determined to make war 
again!! both at the fame time, and to attack Greece in per- 
fon with the grofs ofhis army, wliilft the reft of it was em¬ 
ployed in the reduction of Egypt. 

■ According to an ancient cuflom amorni the Perfians, 

O iD w 

their king was not allowed to go to war without having 
fir ft named the per fon that fliould fuecced him in the 
throne; a cullora wifely cftablilhed to prevent the Rate's 
being expofed to the troubles which generally attend the 
uncertainty ot a fuccelfor; to the inconveniencics of anar¬ 
chy, and to the cabals of various pretenders. Darius, be¬ 
fore he undertook his expedition again ft Greece, thought 
him felt the more obliged to obferve tin's rule, as he was 
already advanced in rears, and as there was a difference be- 

j j 7 

tween two oi lus Ions, upon the point of fuccecding to 
the empire ; which dillerence might occafion a civil war 
alter Ins death, if he left it undetermined. Darius had 
titiec fonsbyhis fir it wile, the daughter of Gobrias, all three 
born before their hither came to the crown; and four more 
by Atofla, the daughter ol Cyrus, who were all born after 
their lather’s acccilion to the throne; Artabaxancs, called 
by J nil in Artcmcncs, was the cldcil of the former, and 
Xerxes ol the latter. Artabazancs alleged in bis own be¬ 
half, that, as he was the cldcil ol all tiic brothers, the right 
«d (ucceiiion, according to the culloni and practice of all 
nations, belonged to him pveicrablv to all the reft. Xerxes’s 

argument was, that as he was die ton of Darius by Atoda, 

* 

die daughter ol C\uis, who founded the lYrlian empiie, 
it was more j nil thai the crown of Cm us fliould devolve 
upon one ol his delceudauts, than upon one who was not, 
Dcmaralus, a Spartan king, unjullly depofed bv his fub- 
jcHs, and at that time an exile at the court of lVrfia, 
lecretly iuggeiled to Xerxes another argument to fuppoit 
his pretenlions: that Ariaba/.anes was indeed the cldell [on 
oi Darius, but lie, Xerxes, was the cldell fon of the king; 
and ibeielore, Aitaha/.anes being born when his father was 
but a priwte pci Ion, all he could pretend to, on account 

* l.;L>, vi, c. a ; ,<j. 
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of Ins fcnioritv, was only to inherit his private eft ate.; lr.it 

* * - 

that he, Xerxes, being the fid!, born fun of the king, had the 
beft right to f'uccccd to the crown. He further fupported 
this argument bv the example ot the Lacedaemonians, who 
admitted none to inherit the kingdom, but thole children 

• 1 * 

that were horn after their father's acceilion. The right 
ot fucceeding was accordingly determined in favour of 

O O J 

\ r 

or v /'.o 


^ • 


* Jullin a and Plutarch place this difputc alter Darius's 
deccafe. They both take notice ot the prudent conduct of 
thefe two brothers on 10 nice an oceafion. According to 
their manner of relating tins fact, Arubazanes was ah font 
when the king died; and Xerxes immediately aiTumcd all 

O 7 -* 

the marks, and exercifed all the tunflions ot the fovereign- 
ty. But, upon his brother’s returning home, lie quitted 
tiie diadem and the tiara, which lie wore in Inch a manner 
as only Luted the king, went out to meet him, and ihowed 
him all imaginable rvfpeM. They agreed to make their 
uncle Artabanes the arbitrator ot their difference, and with¬ 
out any further appeal, to acquicfcc in his decinom All 
the while this difputc lufled, the two brothers Ihowed one 
another all the demonllrations of a truly fraternal friend- 

j 

Ihip, by keeping up a continual intercom fe of prefents and 
entertainments, Irom whence. their mutual cflcem and con¬ 
fidence lor each other hamlhcd all their tears and fufpicions 
on both Tides; and introduced an uncord! rained checriuL 
nefs, and a peilecl feeuiity. This is a fpectaele. lavs Judin, 
highly worthy ot our admira* ion : to ice, while no!! bro¬ 
thers arc at daggers draw tug wuh one another aim',it a fmall 
patrimony, with what moderation and temper both waited 
for a decifion, which was to diinole ol the urea.:ell cmnIre 

7 * * 1 

then in the uuiverfe. When Artabanes ga\ c judgment in 
favour of Xerxes, Artaba/..rues the lame in Rant p red! rated 
himfolf beiure him, acknowledging him lor his unifier, and 
placed him upon the throne \vi; 1 1 his own hand ; by which 

* Judin, I. ii. c. , jo. Pint, tie ::inorc, ]>. .\\R. 

* Adco fnitenid conUutio Juit, ut u\ i:ih*r i»Ju V.n ct it , nec vii! a do/imr't? ipjji/uc 
iitn tanpoit: mv'htm niunuw i/.Jt/htt; j.s>uml.i niter fe hrn, J\d induU 

tonviiiu hJ>un;nt: jnditiwn <ji-> \te ipjmn (me rn/'.fin, (me nnim,o jcml* T.mt,) n.v- 
dtrtitiiii turn Jmln j mt:r Jc i/uam nuiu. c‘ v j^ua pAtmiOni< 

fA/tiU'Uif. J w v i IN. 
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proceeding hd fhowed a greatnefs of foul truly royal, and 
infinitely fuperior to all human dignities. This ready ac- 
quiefcence in a fentence fo contrary to his interefts, was 
not the efFeft of an artful policy, that knows how to ditrem¬ 
ble upon occafion, and to derive honour to itfelf from 
what it could not prevent; no; it proceeded from a real 
refpeft for the laws, a fincere affeftion for his brother, and 
an indifference for that which fo warmly inflames the am¬ 
bition of mankind, and fo frequently arms the neareft rela¬ 
tions againft each other. For his part, during his whole 
life, he continued firmly attached to the interefts of Xerxes, 
and profecuted them with fo much ardour and zeal, that 
he loft his life in his fervice at the battle of Salamin. 

b At whatever time this difpute is to be placed, it is evi¬ 
dent Darius could not execute the double expedition he 
was meditating againft Egypt and Greece; and that he was 
prevented by death from purfuing that projeft. He had 
reigned thirty-fix years. The epitaph * of this prince, 
which contains a boaft, that he could drink much without 
difordering his reafon, proves that the Perfians aftually 
thought that circumflance for their glory. We lhall fee 
in the 1 fequcl, that Cyrus the younger aferibes this quality 
to himfelf, as a perfeftion that rendered him more worthy 
ol the throne than his elder brother. Who in thefe times 
would think of annexing this merit to the qualifications of 
an excellent prince? 

This prince had many excellent qualities, but they were 
attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt the effefl.3 
both of the one and the other. + For fuch is the condition 
of princes, they never aft nor live for themfelves alone. 
Whatever they are, either as to good or evil, they are tor 
their people; and the interefts of the one and the other are 
infeparable. Darius had a great fund of gcntlenefs, equity, 
clemency, and kindnefs for his people; he loved juftice, 
and refpefted the laws: he efteemed merit, and was careful 
to reward it: he was not jealous of his rank or authority, 
fo as to exaft a forced homage, or to render himfelf inaccef- 

b Herod. 1. vi. c. 4. 

* Hiuvrt^v ;£ oivoy ttiviiv tfoXuv, x, thtov tpfpuy /Ithcn. 1. x. p. 434. 

t lux nati cjlis % ut bona malaqut vejlra ad rtrnp . pertincant. Tacit. 1. iv.c ft. 
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Rule; and notwithftandinghis ow?n great experience and abi¬ 
lities in public affairs, he would hearken to the advice of 
others, and reap the benefit of their counfels. It is of him 
the holy c Scripture (peaks, where it fays, that he did no¬ 
thing without confulting the wife men of his court. He 
was not afraid of expofing his perfon in battle, and was al¬ 
ways cool even in the heat ot aftion: d he faicl of himfcH, 
that the molt imminent and prcffing danger ferved only to 
mcrcalc his courage and his prudence: in a word, there 
have been few princes more expert than he in the art of 
governing, or more experienced in the bufinefs of war. 
Nor was the glory of being a conqueror, if that may be 
called a glory, wanting to his character. For he not only 
rcflored and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyrus, which 
had been very much fhaken by the ill condutk of Cam- 
by(es and the Magian impoftor; but he likewife added 
many great and rich provinces to it, and particularly India, 

1 brace, Macedonia, and the ides contiguous to the coafls 
of Ionia. 

But fometimes thefe good qualities of his gave way to 
failings of a quite oppofite nature. Do we fee any thing 
like Darius’s ufual gentlcncfs and good nature in his treat¬ 
ment of that unfortunate father, who delired the favour of 
him to leave one of his three funs at home, while the 
other two followed the king in his expedition? Was theie 
ever an ocrafion wherein he had more need of connfei than 
when he tunned the delign of making war upon the Scy¬ 
thians ? And could any one give more prudent advice than 
what his brother gave him on that occafion ? But he would 
imr follow it.. Does there appear in that whole expedi¬ 
tion any mark of wifdom or prudence ? What do we fee 
in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his greatnefs, 
who fancies there is nothing in the world that can refill 
him; and whole weak ambition to fignalize himfclf by an 
cxiraordinary conquell, has Hilled all the good fenfe, judg¬ 
ment, and even military knowledge, he poHefled before ? 

What cmifliluics the lolid glory of Darius’s reign is, his 
being cliofen by God himfclf, as Cyrus had been before, to 
be (he inllnuneut of his mercies towards his people, the dc- 
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dared proieftor of the Ifraelites, and the reftorer of the 
temple at Jerusalem. The reader may fee this part of his 
hiltory in the book of Ezra, and in the writings of the pro« 
phets Haggai and Zechariah. 
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